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NOTE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



For this fifth annual edition, the book has been 
carefully revised and corrected up to April 8, 1876. 
A few memoranda, prepared too late for insertion in 
the proper places, have been put at the end of the 
Appendix. 

The Editor would take this opportunity to thank 
friends and correspondents for valuable information 
and suggestU>]);^'i -^4 3|lsq 1;o»af knowledge many kind 
testimonials' tb ^the '»aecuracy' and*, i^rviceableness of 
the book from tHosfe ^o liavc used it. 

Letters intended -foe, the Editor may be addressed 
to Editor of Satthel I Grmd^^^M^verside Press, Cam- 
fridge. Mass,, or in Care of Hurd and Houghton, 13 
Astor Place, New York. 



PREFACE, 



SoMB of the distinctive features of this litde book 
are implied in the title. It is a '' satchel goxd& " — not 
too large to be carried in a hand-bag or in the pocket. 
It is a guide '' for the vacation tourist," who can spend 
bur three or four months abroad, not a general guide 
to all Europe for those who take a year or more for 
the tour. 

It differs from other guide-books also in describing 
one continuous route, arranged to take in the maximum 
of what is best worth seeing, with the minimum of 
travel. This will save the tourist both money and 
time : and however iawH be tnay .tfeSoSf jChe former, he 
cannot afford to.w^tjp Ihfe (^tter«* vltWilF Also save him 
the fatigue of needless. jpuci)etipg,:taid the " bother " 
of combining ?L multipli.d^.pSfCJi;^^^ routes into one. 
In England, for inst9ivce,:thie roQt^efS laid down in guide- 
books usually radiat^ ffQn;i^!Lcmd(ut.'*.«One must either 
return to London in each case, and take a " new de- 
parture " from there, or he must study out for himself 
a route that will include what he wants to see without 
all that superfluous travel. Some have no difficulty in 
doing this, but to most people, especially on foreign 
ground, it is peculiarly bewildering and perplexing, 
and many will not even attempt it It might seem, i 
on the oti^r hand, that our plan restricts the to.urist to | 
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one line of march, from which he cannot vary without 
losing all the advantages we claim for it. This is not 
the case. The track that we have marked out is diver- 
sified by many digresmns on either hand, which are 
themselves so arranged that their connection with the 
main line is at once easy and economical. At many 
points we have shown how the route may be reversed, 
abridged, extended, or exchanged for a wholly different 
one. In Switzerland, which is a very labyrinth of 
routes, we have sketched ail the leading ones, and 
have explained how they may be divided, combined, 
and rearranged, to suit the taste or convenience of 
almost anybody. 

We have had in mind also the wants of the pedes- 
triafiy and have told him where it will pay him well to 
walk, and where he cannot afford to do it This is a 
new feature in an American guide-book, and it has 
been carefully worked up. The author has tried most 
of the " tramps " that he recommends — as well as 
some that he advises the reader not to attempt. 

Another feature that we may claim as unique is the 
full and specific information for the benefit of those who 
wish to travel as cheaply as possible. 

It is an advantage to the thrifty or impecunious 
traveller to know the many little ways in which he 
may save money without sacrifice of comfort, as in the 
choice of hotels for example. We have aimed to show 
when, where, and how this may be done, and in what 
cases to be " penny-wise " would be "pound-foolish ; " 
and we have endeavored to put our suggestions into 
such form that the reader may be able to weigh them 
fairly, with due reference to his personal tastes, habits, 
and circumstances. 
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If there are errors in the book — and amid such a 
multiplicity of details, many of which are an3rthing but 
" constant quantities," it wUl be strange if errors have 
not crept in — we shall be grateful to any friend who 
will call our attention to them. On these and any 
other points connected with the book the author may 
be addressed through his publishers. 
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THE MAPS. 



These maps have been made expressly for the book, 
and on the same plan as the book. They are meant 
to be a compact and convenient substitute for larger 
maps crowded with details which one does not need, 
and which make it harder for him to find what he does 
need. The tourist must have Bradshaw's British and 
Continental *' Railway Guides " for their time-tables, 
and these books contain large folding maps that show 
every railway and every station in Europe ; but for 
ordinary reference a " clue map " to which one opens 
as to any other page, and on which he sees at a glance 
what he seeks, is much to be preferred. 

Although much detail is purposely omitted, the 
maps show all the routes described in the book, with 
many others that may be of use in combining and re- 
arranging them. All the larger towns, whether men- 
tioned in the book or not, are set down, the smaller 
ones, like the minor railways, being omitted for the 
sake of clearness. 

On all the maps railways are indicated by contin- 
uous lines ; other routes (by steamer, coach, diligence, 
or bridle path) by dotted lines. 
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Before the Start. Money for the trip is best 
taken in the form of a " letter of credit " from some 
trustworthy banking-house. Decide how much you will 
spend abroad ; allow a margin of twenty-five or thirty 
per cent, for contingencies, and get the letter for the 
gross amount. Take with you in English sovereigns 
only enough to cover " extras *' on shipboard and the 
first few days of travel after landing at Queenstown or 
Liverpool — say, ten sovereigns, if you are travelling 
alone. The letter will contain a list of banks in all 
the leading cities of Europe, at which you can draw 
from time to time what you need. This obviates the 
necessity of having any larger amount of cash in 
pocket than will suffice for two or three weeks' ex- 
penses. 

Several of the leading bankers have very pleasant 
rooms in London or Pans, or in both cities, where 
you can receive your letters, if addressed to their care, 
see the leading American newspapers, and get informa- 
tion or advice of almost any kind that you can possibly 
need in a foreign land. Register your name and tem- 
porary address at these headquarters as soon as may 
be after arriving in London or Paris, and look over 
the list of recent arrivals (or the fuller lists to be found 
in the "Anglo-American Times," of London, and 
" Galignani's Messenger " or the "American Register," 
of Paris) to see if any of your friends or acquaintances 
are in the city,* 

* It often happens that intimate friends are in a foreign city at 
the same time without being aware of the fact. Dr. Prime, in hit 
recent ''Around the World," relates that he and his brother 
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With regard to outfit the tourist must be governed 
in the main by his ordinary tastes and habits. A few 
suggestions, however, may be of service to one who 
travels en garfon and economically, and who intends 
to walk more or less. On the voyage, warm clothing 
is indispensable, even in July and August; and for 
lying round on deck, especially if you are sea-sick, old 
clothing that you would hardly use anywhere else is to 
be preferred. But this marine toggery you need not 
carry with you in all your trans-Atlantic wanderings. 
The sensible course is to take for wear on the voyage 
a comfortable winter suit that has seen its best days, 
an old thick overcoat, with a travelling shawl or " rug," 
if you happen to have one, and a soft felt hat; 
and to leave these at Liverpool (or at any convenient 
place after landing) for use on the passage home. 
Pack them in some old carpet-bag that you take for 
the purpose, or even do them up in stout paper ; label 
the bag or parcel distinctly, and put it in charge of the 
hotel-keeper until you come or send for it. 

In addition to this sea-going gear the less luggage 
you have the better. If possible, pack the remainder 
of your outfit in a leather or canvas bag or valise, not 
too lai^ to take into a railway carriage with you. It 
is well enough to be independent of cabs and porters 
for short distances between station and hotel, but that 
is not of so much importance — for cabs and porters 
are very cheap in Europe — as being able to keep 
possession of your " traps " while travelling by rail. 
There are no *' baggage checks" on European rail- 
ways, and yoii cannot be sure that a trunk will be 
landed at its destination unless you look after it your- 
self. It is necessary also to bear in mind that trunks 
cannot be put aboard a train at the last moment, as in 
this country, but must be delivered at the station at 

travelling by different routes, reached Venice almost on the same 
day, spent several days at hotels not £ur apart, and went on tfadr 
way without meeting. 
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least five minutes before the time fixed for departure.* 
There is also much delay in sorting and delivering lug- 
gage at the journey's end. It is no unusual thing to 
have to wait half an hour before you get your trunk ; 
and where a custom-house examination is necessary 
you may not get it until the next day, if the train 
arrives later than a certain hour. 

In some parts of the Continent, moreover, there is 
an extra charge for all baggage that you cannot take 
in your hand. At custom-houses, too, the " carpet- 
bagger " has an advantage over the man encumbered 
with trunks. Instead of being detained for half an 
hour or more, and having his wardrobe more or less 
ransacked, he is usually allowed to go on his way with 
no examination at all ; or if detained as a matter of 
form, he has only to take his bag to the first officer he 
sees and ask him to look at it, -^ and merely to look 
into it, after one has unlocked it, is the most that is 
ever done in such a case. 

We may add that travelling bags and valises (only 
they call them "portmanteaus") are better made and 
much cheaper in England than in this country. If 
you have no good article of the kind, take any old 
thing for the voyage, then use it for packing your sea- 
faring suit, as suggested above, and buy a new one for 
your journeyings on land. 

The clothing to put into the bag must be chosen to 
suit yourself, bearing in mind that you will need some- 
what warmer garments than for summer travel at 
home. Our own choice would be a "business" or 
" tourist " suit of gray wool, not so light in hue as to 
be easily soiled nor so dark as to show the dust, and a 
genuine gray — pure black and white mixed — not 
a "fancy" mixture that soons fades on exposure to 

* Even if the train does not start on time, it is usually impos- 
sible to get ba^age on board later than five minutes before the 
hour appointed lox departure. The ticket-office also closes five 
minutes before the tram is to start, and you cannot get on board 
without a ticket under any circumstances* 
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sunshine. Such a suit can be bought in England — 
ready-made or made to order — for about one third 
what it would cost here.* A limited supply of linen 
will suffice, as washing is done at twenty-four hours' 
notice in any foreign hotel. Paper collars are even 
cheaper than at home, and one may wear them while 
travelling if not at other times ; but on that point, as 
with regard to wearing other than white linen shirts or 
shirt-fronts, consult your own taste. For under-cloth- 
ing, woollen is preferable ; and for Alpine heights and 
other cold places we should provide thicker under- wear 
rather than take any overcoat except a light waterproof 
one. For the latter our own choice would be woollen, 
though some people like india-rubber; either costs 
much less in England than at home. Woollen hose are 
far more comfortable than cotton, especially for the 
pedestrian ; and easy boots or shoes are a sine qua 
non — stout soles with soft " uppers," if you would 
walk with feet unblistered and ungalled. You will 
need only the pair that you wear (cheaply replaced in 
any emergency), if you have slippers in your bag. An 
umbrella is a necessity in Great Britain and " a handy 
thing to have " elsewhere ; and one that is both light 
and strong can be bought abroad at half the Yankee 
price. On "tramps" of more than a single day a 

* That is, forty or fifty shillings for a complete suft— -coat, 
vest, and what the average Yankee designates as "pants." A 
theological student of our acquaintance bought a good serviceable 
gray suit in Paris for {ovty francs (eifht dollars) and after wearing 
\t three months sold it for twelve dollars to a fellow-student, who 
considered it a "bargain," as it certainly wsis. A waterproof 
woolen overcoat may be bought in London for 15 shillings, and a 
very good one for 25 or 30 shillings. If a rubber coat is preferred, 
we should recommend a light one, like the " Pocket Sipho- 
nia," so-called, made by Edmiston, No. J Charing Cross. Thest 
coats, which can be folded up and carried in the pocket, weigh 
only twelve ounces, and the price is from 30 to 42 shillings. 
" Ulster " travelling coats, covering the whole peYson, may ne 
found at all prices, from 40 shillings up to 4 or 5 guineas, these 
last being of the best materials and workmanship throughout. 
One of very good quality may be got for 60 or 70 shillings. 
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small satchel with shoulder-strap will be useful for 
such articles as you want over-night ; the heavier bag 
being of course sent along by rail or diligence. 

A dress suit of black is superfluous unless you ex- 
pect to go into society where it would be awkward to 
appear without it ; and if that happens only now and 
then, it is better to make some temporary arrange- 
ment than to be loaded down all the way with two 
" changes of raiment." * But, after all, in these mat- 
ters every man must be a law unto himself. If he 
cannot be comfortable without what Artemus Ward 
calls his ^' store clothes," let him by all means take 
them with him. It is nevertheless the fact that many 
gentlemen, and even reverend gentlemen, have made 
the tour of Europe in the Bohemian guise — if you 
choose to call it so — that we have recommended 
above, f 

* On this point, a New England clergyman, writing to one of 
our leading journals, remarks : " It is all nonsense to think that 
because boys of ten or twelve wear silk hats and black kids in 
Cork or London, a transient traveller must go in black and be 
bothered with a * stove-pipe' and a thousand unnecessaries. Wear 
your Panama or slouch hats as you like. To be sure, if you ex- 
pect to go to the most fashionable operas and theatres or to visit the 
Fopje, you will need a black suit But hotel-waiters — the most 
clerically dressed people you meet — are always glad to accom- 
modate you for a franc or a shilling. Tailors will do the same 
for a little more. And as to going to table dhdte in gray, I found 
no trouble, and never was aware of any offence being given to 
landlord or visitors. Church, also, I always attended in gray." 

t We have not the masculine presumption to dictate to the 
• ladies what they should take for wear at sea or on shore, but they 
will allow us to suggest that there is some very sensible advice on 
this head in that recent and racy book, "An American Girl 
Abroad." Par exempU^ Miss Trafton recommends " a double 
gown or woollen wrapper, in which you may sleep ; flannels (even 
though you cross the ocean in summer) ; merino stockmgs ; 
warm gloves or mittens ; as pretty a hood as you please, only be 
sure that it covers the back of your head, since you will ignore all 
cunning craft of hair-dressing for a few dajrs at least, and even 
after you are well enough to appear at the table, perhaps. Bear 
in mind that the Northern Atlantic is a cold place, and horribly 
open to the wind at all seasons of the year; that you will live on 
the deck when not in your berth or at your meaJs ; and that the 
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"Shall we take z. passport on our tour?" On the 
whole, yes. You will not be asked to show it in Great 
Britain, Germany, or Switzerland, and perhaps not In 
France or Belgium ; but it may be useful as a means 
oi identification at banking-houses, especially in the 
smaller cities, and it will not unfrequently serve as an 
9pm sesame to public buildings, art galleries, and the 
like, if you seek admission at other flian the regular 
hours or without having the required " ticket " or " in- 
troduction/' Any notary public will obtain the docu- 
ment for you, at a trifling expense (besides the 
government tax of five -dollars), or you can get it 
yourself at ao other cost than this tax and the fee to 
a notary or fustice of the peace for ** swearing " you. 
Write to the State Department^ Passport Bureau y at 
Washington for the " printed instructions " and the 

deck of an ocesn steamer partakes of the nature of a whirlwind. 
Fur is by no means out of place, and skirts should be sufficiently 
h^vy to defy the .gales, which convert everything into a sail. 
Take as many wraps as you choose — and then you will wish you 
had one more. A large shawl, or, better, a carriage-robe, is in- 
dispensable, as you will very likely be rolled up Uke a cocoon 
much of the time . .. . « By all means avoid elaborate fastenings 
to garments. A multi|ilicity of unmanageable * hooks and eyes ' 
is untold torment at sea. And let these garments be few but 
warm. You will appreciate the wisdom of this suggestion when 
you have accomplished the herculean task of making your first 
state-room toilet." 

With regard to the wardrobe for the other side of the ocean, 
she adds : ** If you are really going abroad for' a season of trcevel^ 
take almost nothing. You can never know what you will ne^ 
until the necessity anscs. If you anticipate, you misjudge. Yom 
American outfit will render you an oddity in England. But do 
not change there, or you will be still more singular in Paris. It 
is as well to start with but one dress besides the one you wear on 
the steamer — anything you chance to have ; a black alpaca, or 
half-worn black silk, is very serviceable. When you reach Paris 
circumstances and the season will gQvem your purchases ; and 
this same dress will be almost a necessity for constant railway 
journeys, rainy-day sight-seeing, and mule-riding in Switzerland. 
A little care and brushing, fresh linen, and a pretty French tie 
will make it presentable — if not more — at any hotel dinner- 
table." Excellent counsel — if the male human creature may 
htAr"^f\i these things — too good, indeed, to be generally followed 
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blank form required. These will be sent gratis, and 
you have then nothing to do but fill out the form, 
take the proper oath before a notary (or justice of the 
peace, if there is no notary public where you reside) 
and send the paper back to Washington. If you have 
had a passport before, send the number and date of it 
to the State Department, and a new one will be fur- 
nished without further formality ; unless the old pass- 
port was issued prior to the year 1861, in which case 
the oath of allegiance prescribed by law will be re- 
quired. It is better to get the passport before going 
abroad, l^ather than to depend on obtaining it from our 
diplomatic or consular agents in Europe, as the latter 
can issue the document only to persons who are cer- 
tainly known to be entitled to it ; and it may be diffi- 
cult to procure proof of this fact in a foreign country. 
It is not worth while to be at the trouble and expense 
of getting a visa on the passport except where it is 
required. For the incidental uses to which we have 
referred, the visa is not necessary, and for admission 
to public buildings it is usually sufficient to show the 
outside of the paper. 

In the way of mental equipment for the tour not 
much can usually be done in the interval between 
making up one's mind to go and the actual start. 
One cannot "cram" for the journey as for a college 
examination. On the whole, the most profitable " read- 
ing up " before leaving home, or on the voyage (during 
which, however, one rarely reads much, whatever he 
may have resolved to do), is in what other travellers 
have written about the places you intend to visit. 
Guide-books, like directories and many other of the 
Hblia abibiia, are very useful in their way, but they can 
hardly be said to form any part of the literature of 
travel. Arthur Helps remarks " that the traveller will 
often find an exquisite delight in what the guide-books 
pass by with indifference ; " and, on the other hand, 
he may pass by with indifference much that the writer 
of a guide-book feels it a duty, even though it be not 
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a delight, to catalogue. This is simply because the 
guide-book is a. catalogue or directory, restricted to a 
certain conventional routine of subjects, with very little 
latitude of deviation on either side. It cannot omit 
certain things that one will expect to find, any more than 
the directory can omit the most insignificant of the 
Smiths or Joneses; nor can it properly introduce a 
thousand little things that will delight the traveller, 
any more than the directory can refer to the prettiest 
of the three-year old cherubs that help to swell the 
census of the city. But the traveller may tell of the 
flowers by the wayside no less than of the mountains 
that are so many feet high, and you may like to make 
a note of his record (on the blank leaves of this matter- 
of-fact guide-book, if you choose), and to pluck the 
purple heather or hunt for Alpine hare-bells where he 
did. You cannot read Curtis Guild's '* Over the Ocean " 
(which has something of the minuteness of a guide- 
book without a tinge of its dryness), Hawthorne's " Our 
Old Home" and "Note-Books," Hoppin's « Old 
England," Dr. Peabody's " Reminiscences of European 
Travel," Warner's " Saunterings," Buffum's "Sights 
and Sensations," Haven's " Pilgrim's Wallet," " Bits 
of Travel by H. H.," Miss Trafton's " American Girl 
Abroad," or a score of other books that might be men- 
tioned, without getting hints that will make your own 
peregrinations more enjoyable and more memorable. 

If there is any one thing on which we would advise 
you to do a little preparatory studying, it is archii^ture^ 
and especially Gothic architecture. It is a subject on 
which those who write books of travel are sometimes 
disgracefully ignorant. We have read a glowing ac- 
count of a visit to York Minster, in which the writer 
took the trouble to state that there were " Gothic win- 
dows " in the edifice. What Professor Hoppin sug- 
gests with regard to American youth is equally applica- 
ble to their elders : " For an educated American youth 
to have no knowledge at all of architecture, this would 
deprive him of a species of sharpened culture that is 
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not dreamy or vague, but is as scientific and harmo- 
nious as the laws of music. . . . Such a youth 
would not be fitted to visit Westminster Abbey, and to 
tread the solemn and storied temples of Old England. 
Let him defer his voyage a year until he knows the 
difference between a tower atid a spire, a groin and a 
gable." There is nothing better worth seeing in Eu- 
rope than the great cathedrals, but one cannot in any 
true sense see them unless he knows at least the alpha- 
bet of Gothic. If he will read Parker's " Introduction 
to the Study of Gothic Architecture" (a little book 
published at Oxford, but easily got in this country), 
or even the brief descriptions of the different periods 
of Gothic in Professor Hoppin's " Old England " (pages 
123, 133, 158, etc.), he will be prepared to continue the 
study among the examples of the style which he meets 
in his travels. Indeed, he cannot help coming home 
with a far better knowledge of the subject than he had 
at the start. Five minutes in the nave of Durham or 
Peterboro* cathedral will photograph the peculiar- 
ities of Norman work indelibly on his memory ; nor 
will he ever confound Decorated with Perpendicular 
tracery after looking at the superb west window in 
York Minster, and then at the one, equally admirable 
for its time, that almost fills the eastern end of the 
cathedral with its many- tinted " wall of glass." The 
pictures in Parker's book are good and a help to the 
student, but the originals of the pictures are lessons in 
Gothic that are more easily learned and never forgotten- 
Some knowledge of French or German^ especially 
the former, is very useful to the tourist on the Conti- 
nent, but he can make his way everywhere with no« 
language but his vernacular. English is spoken at all 
the first-class hotels and at many of inferior grade ; 
in fact, there are few houses where there is not some 
employ^ who has at least a smattering of the language. 
At the railway stations there are always interpreters* 
official or other ; and everywhere guides or vcUets de 
place can be found who " speak English perfectly.^* 
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though sometimes after a fashion that is perfectly com- 
ical. If you read French, and know the pronuncia- 
tion, a " Phrase Book " (Harper's, for instance) will 
help you to the minimum of necessary talk at hotels, 
railway-stations, custom-houses, etc. ; and a good ad- 
junct to the book is the " Pocket Dictionary of Eng- 
lish, French, and German," edited by Feller, and pub- 
lished by Teubner of Leipsic* It is well to " order your 
speech " by these aids before the time comes for utter- 
ing it, but you need not be ashamed to consult the 
pocket oracle in the midst of a conversation for the 
noun or verb that is not " at your tongue's end." And 
bear in mind that correct pronunciation is more im- 
portant than correct grammar ; if you can " call things 
by their right names," you can make yourself under- 
stood though seven rules of syntax be broken in one 
brief sentence. 

Last but not least, be sure that you lay out your 
whole route before leaving home. Decide upon your 
entire line of travel, and the time you will spend at 
each point. If you choose among the routes that we 
have sketched, you will have no difficulty in doing this, 
as we have stated either the distance or the time required 
for going from point to point, the modes of convey- 
ance, etc. ; and in cases where the advice was likely to 
be of service, we have suggested how much time you 
had better allot to a locality or a route. Look through 
the book, decide what you want to see, or have time to 
see, and then write out a ** skeleton " of your line of 
march on one or more of the blank leaves at the end. 
Suppose, for instance, that you can be gone just three 
months. Allowing three weeks for the ocean passages, 
you have ten weeks for travel in Europe. Will you 
give a part of the time to Ireland ? If so, how much ? 

* This diminutive " triglott " measures 4} by 2f inches, and is 
just half an inch thick. It contains all the words in common 
use, and is especially intended for the use of travellers. French- 
English dictionaries (Rowbotham's, for instance) that are no 
larger may also be bought in Boston and New York. 
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If three days, write down " Ireland, 3 days, " (or 
" Cork and Killarney, 2 days ; Dublin, i day ") \ if 
four, five, or more days, make the record accordingly. 
Do the same with regard to Wales, and so on through 
the whole journey. It is well to allow a margin for 
bad weather — in Switzerland, if nowhere else. 

If you do not lay out your route in advance, you 
will inevitably find as you draw near the end of your 
vacation, that you must omit or hurry over what you 
particularly wish to see, or to see more at leisure. 

The Voyage. The Liverpool and Great Western 
line of steamers, or the " Guion " line as it is often 
called, is to be commended to those who wish to travel 
economically and at the same time comfortably. The 
state-rooms are on the upper deck, and the accommo- 
dations are in all respects unexceptionable. The fare 
for the best rooms is only $80 in gold, from which a 
discount is made if a return ticket is taken. The 
company also issues letters of credit for travellers. 

The Anchor line, from New York to Glasgow, with 
its large fleet of new and first-class ships, now holds 
a foremost place among the cheaper lines. In all the 
ships the state-rooms are on the upper deck, and all 
the appointments and arrangements, the table not ex- 
cepted, are excellent. The rates of fare are as low as 
by any other line. 

The Cunard line is too well known to need special 
comment. The rates of passage vary according to the 
accommodation desired, and return tickets are issued 
at a reasonable discount. The ships sail both from 
New York and from Boston. This is at present the 
only line carrying passengers that sends ships regu- 
larly to the latter city. 

Other lines between New York and Liverpool are 
the Inman, the White Star, and the National; between 
New York and Glasgow, the State line ; between New 
York and Cardiff, the South Wales Atlantic line ; be- 
tween New York and Havre (touching at Brest), the 
General Transatlantic Company s or "French" line; 
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between New York and Bremen (touching at Havre 
and Southampton), the North German LloytTs line; 
between New York and Hamburg (touching at Cher- 
bourg and Plymouth), the Hamburg line and the 
Eagle line ; between New York and Bristol, the Great 
Western line ; between New York and Hull, the WU- 
son line ; between New York (Philadelphia, also) and 
Antwerp, the JRed Star line, etc. There are also lines 
between Philadelphia and Liverpool; between Balti- 
more and Liverpool, touching at Halifax; between 
Baltimore and Bremen, touching at Southampton ; etc. 

The regular rates of fare nominally cover every- 
thing except wines and liquors ; but it is custoroaiy 
to give a small fee to the steward that waits upon you 
at table, and to the one that takes care of your state- 
room. This fee is "what you please," ranging from 
half a crown to a sovereign ; but $s, is probably the 
average wfiere the fare is from 65 to 80 dollars, and 
10s. where it is higher. One is also expected to " re- 
member " the " boots," which is usually done to the 
extent of one half the steward's gratuity. 

Life on shipboard has its peculiarities, but. after all 
it is much like life everywhere else. Common sense, 
courtesy, and " the Christian graces " are as *' handy 
things to have " there as anywhere else, and the best 
counsel that a guide-book could give would hardly 
make up for the lack of any one of them. One bit of 
advice, however, we will give : do not indulge in sea- 
sickness ; or if you must be seasick, do not weakly 
succumb to it, but fight manfully against it. Keep on 
deck as much as possible, and it will go far to miti- 
gate the attack. Lie there, well wrapped up, rather 
than in the close atmosphere of your state-room ; and 
console yourself (if you can) with the reflection that, 
though the malady is incurable,* it never proves fatal. 

* At least, all the ordinary prescriptions, as stimulants, ioe- 
bags, and the like, are merely empirical. In a recent number oi 
the British Medical youmaly however, Sir James Alderson takes 
the ground that as we know the caqse of ses^ickness, we may 
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In Foreign Parts. On landing in Europe, we 
have to get through the custom-house; but cigars and 
tobacco are almost the only contraband articles that a 
Yankee is suspected of bringing to the British domin- 
ions, and of these a limited supply for personal use is 
** passed " free of duty. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that even a single copy of an American 

take measures to prevent or to relieve it WoUaston suggested, 
sixty years ago, that the malady is due to pressure of blood upon 
the brain : and it is well known that injuiy or pressure of the 
brain is almost invariably attended by vomitmg, which is its ear- 
liest symptom. The sufferer from seasickness feels worst when 
the ship is descending. This is because the blood tends by its 
inertia to stay up when the brain is carried down^ and " the con- 
sequence is to crowd blood into the vessels of the brain, and so 
press with increased force, producing a certain shock ; this shock 
and the attendant pressure produce sickness and vomiting." In 
the case of sickness brought on by swinging, the nausea is most 
marked in descending forwards, since the blood has then the 
greatest tendency to move from the feet towards the head. 

These facts plainly suggest the " only rational way of averting 
sickness," which we will state in Sir James Alaerson's own 
words : — 

" The first point is wholly to avoid the upright posture. Every 
one knows that it is a common practice to lie down, and this is 
done almost instinctively, but it is also known that to do so, 
though frequently successful, is not invariably so. The way in 
which the motion in a swing affects the brain affords the proper 
explanation why lying down is not invariably successful; and 
shows that it is necessary, not only to take a recumbent position, 
but to lie in the right direction. A person lying down with the 
feet towards the bows of a ship is, whilst it descends in pitching, 
in the same position as a person in a swing descending forwards, 
in which case we have seen that sickness is produced by blood 
being forced upon the brlin. On the contrary, a person lying 
down with his head towards the bows is, during the descent of a 
ship, in the position of one descending backwards in a swing, in 
which case the pressure by the blood will be towards the feet, 
and therefore, relief rather than inconvenience will be experi- 
enced, the tendency being to reduce the natural supply of blood 
to the brain. It is necessary, therefore, not only to lie down, but 
to do so with the head to the bows ; and it is highly desirable 
that this position should be assumed before the ship begins to 
move. There is a secondary advantage to be gained by closing 
the eyes, and so shutting out the confusion arising from the move- 
ip«at of surrounding objects." 
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reprint of an English copyrighted book is liable to be 
confiscated. 

In passing the frontiers of the other foreign lands 
included in our route, one will have no trouble if he 
frankly " declares " whatever he learns to be dutiable. 
As we have already stated, the tourist who carries all 
his luggage in a hand-bag or satchel, is likely to escape 
with a merely formal examination. 

Hotel expenses in Europe average much lower than 
in this country, if the quality of the accommodation 
be taken into account At the most expensive of first- 
class hotels one must perhaps spend nearly as much, 
and may easily spend full as much, as at houses of the 
same grade in this country ; but there are many hotels 
usually reckoned as first-class where one can live more 
cheaply. The tourist who is not obliged to travel 
economically will readily suit himself by taking the 
hotels that we mention as " first-class," or, where no 
distinction is made,* those that are placed first in the 
list. Our intention has been to mention none that we 
cannot commend, either from our personal knowledge 
of them, or from what we consider trustworthy evi- 
dence as to their character. * Not one in the book has 
been inserted at the solicitation, or < even with the 
knowledge of the proprietor; and changes will be 
made in future editions, if we have reason to believe 
that they ought to be made. 

One who travels at his leisure may save a good deal 
— perhaps, even one half — by living at boarding- 
houses or pensions. If he travels rapidly, he can 
either take rooms at a hotel, and get his meals, or at 
lea§t his dinner, at restaurants, or live entirely at 
hotels. The former is the cheaper way, but the latter 
need not be very expensive. There are many excel- 

* In some cases we have indicated the distinction merely by a 
semicolon^ the hotels mentioned after the point being the cheaper 
ones. In many of the smaller cities and towns, all the hotels 
worth naming are of pretty much the same grade. On the Con- 
tinent it not unfrequently happens — as at Interlachen, Heidel 
berg, eta — that the best hotels are cheap enough. 
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lent hotels at which you can obtain accommodation 
at a fixed price per day, everything included. Some 
houses of this kind are mentioned below in connection 
with London and Paris, and others are advertised in 
" Bradshaw." Even at first-class hotels, a room in the 
third or fourth story is cheaper than one lower down. 
Tell the landlord that you want a cheap room, and he 
will give you one. 

In Great Britain the average cost of living at good 
second-class hotels (and throughout Europe second- 
class houses are far better in their way than those of 
the same grade in this country*) need not exceed 
eight or nine shillings a day, exclusive of liquors ; and 
by dining at eating-houses, it may be reduced to seven 
shillings, or even less. 

On the Continent, if you can speak a little French, 
Xh'^ franc will go as far as the shilling does in Great 
Britain. If you lack the smattering of French, and do 
not object to an average expenditure of eight shillings 
or ten francs a day if you may at the same time escape 
the " bother " of bills in a foreign tongue, you can 
avail yourself of the " hotel coupons " sold by Messrs. 
Cook & Son, tourist agents. These are sold at 8j. 
for the day, and consist of three coupons: the first 
(yellow) for breakfast, specifying of what it shall con- 
sist ; the second (white) for dinner at the table d*hbte^ 
with or without wine, according to the custom of the 
hotel ; and the third (blue) for bedroom, including 
lights and attendance. These cover all that is ordi- 
narily counted as a day's board, according to Conti- 
nental usage. " Extras " may be paid for in cash or 
with " supplemental coupons." 

These coupons are accepted at one or more first- 

* Everywhere you may be pretty sure of clean beds and tables, 
no matter how uninviting the general appearance of the premises 
ttiay be. The cheaper houses, moreover, are not shabby imita- 
tions of the more expensive class (as they are likely to be with 
us), but have a character of their own, plain and simple, but ex* 
cellent in its way. 
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class hotels in all the leading cities and towns of 
Europe ; the list including such houses as the Hol- 
lande at Cologne, the Swan at Lucerne, the Victoria 
at Interlachen, the de Russie at Geneva, the de I'Eu- 
rope and the New York at Florence, etc. 

These coupons save the tourist the trouble of try- 
ing to secure good accommodations at a fair price, and 
all ** bother" and dispute in settling his bills; and 
they also ensure him good treatment, as the hotel- 
keeper naturally desires to make everything satisfac- 
tory to so important a patron as the " tourist agent." 

A few practical hints may be added, for. the benefit 
of those who are liable to forget that the hotel system 
in Europe differs in many resoects from our own : — 

In engaging a room at hotels where there is not a 
printed tariff of rates, have a definite understanding 
as to the price per day or week. This is especially 
important in Italy, where travellers who do not bar- 
gain in advance are almost invariably swindled. As 
already stated, the price of rooms varies with the 
floor, going down as you go up. The upper stories 
are the least noisy and often the best ventilated. 

If you do not pay by the day at a hotel, remember 
that you pay only for what you have. Take note of 
the meals you have in the hotel, and see that no others 
are charged on the' bill. Call for your bill in ample 
season to look it over before your departure. If mis- 
takes have been made, they are always promptly cor- 
rected — at least, we have found it so at hotels of 
every grade. 

"Extras" — lunches, and the like — are usually 
charged at a high rate, especially if you have not 
inquired the cost in advance. For such things it is 
better to go to a restaurant. 

If you are visiting a place merely for the day, not 
expecting to spend the night, do not go to a hotel ; but 
leave your luggage at the station (where there is usually 
a "parcel room" or other place in which it will be 
stored for a small fee), and get your dinner or lunch 
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at the refreshment room of the station or a restaurant 
In stopping to dine at a hotel while travelling, order a 
"lunch" rather than a dinner — for your stomach's 
sake no less than your pocket's, as you will be better 
fed at a lower price.* 

When you are in a hurry for your breakfast, either 
order it over night — to be ready at a certain hour — 
or ring the bell when you begin to dress and order it 
then. Things move very slowly in the morning in a 
European hostelrie. 

* We remember an experience at a certain place in Scotland, 
where the coach stopped forty minutes or so for dinner. Several 
of US sat down to the lunch that was ready-laid in the coffee-room, 
ate all that appetites sharpened by mountain air could crave — a 
ffood soup (an ordinary concomitant of such a lunch), unlimited 
beef and mutton from huge joints, with bread and butter and 
cheese, and the minor " vanities " of the well-spread board — and 
had ample time for the meal. Others of our company went in to 
the dinner (\s. 6^., we believe, the lunch being 2J-.), and came out 
when the coach was ready to start, growling and grumbling be- 
cause, with the delay in bringing on the several courses, and 
tiie formality in serving them, they had been able to get little to 
eat. They were out of humor for the remainder of the ride, 
while we, wiser as well as more frugal, enjoyed the placid happi- 
ness which is the portion of those who have really " dined." 

Apropos of this matter, Hawthorne, in his " Note-Books," tells 
how he and his family stopped at Coventry : " We went to the 
Red Lion, and had a lunch of cold lamb and cold pigeon-pie. 
This is the best way of dining at English hotels ; — to call the 
meal a luncheon, in which case you will get as good or better a 
variety than if it were a dinner, and at less than half the cost." 

It should be understood that this kind of economy is never 
disreputable in Europe. In this country it requires no little 
moral courage for a man to be fnigal, unless *' m the bosom of 
his family." To be saving of money under the eyes of other 
people is apt to make us feel very much as if we were stealing it ; 
at least we are disagreeably conscious that they regard it in that 
li^ht. Where one man is as good as another, he must be as lavish 
of his money; being all "sovereigns," we must be as prodigal 
as princes. But in Europe, you will not be respected the less, 
nor treated the worse, for trying to get along cheaply. Your 
<^orts at economy are helped, not hindered, by those with whom 
you have to deal. One comes to feel a freedom and independence 
m frugal ways of living which he has never known in this " free 
and independent " country. 
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" Candles " are usually a separate charge (half a franc 
or a franc) at Continental hotels. Fresh ones are sup- 
plied every day (and charged, of course), those partially 
burned being removed by the waiters. Many provi- 
dent tourists, familiar with this little " dodge,*' take a 
bougie or two with them, or " bag " the first one they 
have to pay for and let it do service for successive 
nights. Of course, if they use no fresh candles they 
pay for none. Soap is also an " extra " on the Con- 
tinent, and the tourist will take it with him if he does 
not wish to pay hotel prices for it. These be trifles^ 
but the pilgrim to whom every dollar saved counts for 
another day in Europe will not deem them beneath 
his notice ; indeed, Yankees are almost the only trav- 
ellers, rich or poor, who ignore them. 

Washing is almost invariably done by the time 
ordered ; but if that time is close upon your departure, 
it is well either to allow a little margin for delay, or to 
have it understood that delay is impossible. All gar- 
ments should be marked with indelible ink, though the 
number of your room (in black thread) is usually put 
on the articles before they are sent to the laundry. 
One is never known by his name in a foreign hotel, 
but by the number of his room. 

Railway travellings and indeed all travelling, has 
also its peculiarities in Europe. Some of these have 
been mentioned already, in our suggestions concern- 
ing luggage. There are three classes of carriages, 
with a sliding scale of fares. When fares are stated 
in these pages, the three classes are given in their 
order. In Great Britain the second-class carriages are 
well furnished and comfortable, and on the continent 
they are almost as luxurious as the first. There is a 
considerable difference in third-class carriages on dif- 
ferent lines, and sometimes on the same line, but they 
are almost invariably neat and clean (especially on the 
Continent), and differ from the second class mainly in 
having no cushions. A rubber cushion, costing six or 
seven shillings, i$ a good investment, if you ride much 
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m these carriages ; when not inflated, it can be put in 
your coat-pocket or bag. On express trains there are 
usually only first and second class, sometimes only the 
former ; and on long routes the saving of time by ex- 
press may be worth what it costs in money. That is 
a question that you must settle for yourself* 

In travelling by rail, always get a return ticket if 
you are coming back the same way within the time 
allowed for such tickets, which you can learn at the 
office. The saving is always considerable ; as it is on 
" excursion " or " tourist " tickets in certain cases to 
which we may refer in another place. For tickets of 
this kind issued by Messrs. Cook & Son, of London, 
see their circulars and programmes. If you do not 
find among their " routes " one that is exactly to your 
mind, they will furnish tickets for any route you may 
arrange for yourself. It is not necessary in any case 
to travel with a party unless you prefer it. 

For the railway time-tables in Great Britain you will 
want " Bradshaw*s Railway Guide " (6^.) for the cur- 
rent month ; and when you go to the Continent, his 

* On this point the New England clerg3rman from whom I have 
quoted above says : " Travelling again, I should take third-class 
cars oftener, were I short of shillings." A writer in one of the 
magazines remarks with reference to these cars : " Here the 
peopl^ of the country are met — chiefly the poorer class — very 
decent in appearance, however, and invariably respectful and 
kind in their manners. A large number of monks and nuns will 
be found here, also well-dressed ladies, who feel more protected 
than in the superior class of carriages. In the latter, indeed, 
one is exposed to various annoyances escaped in third-class car- 
riages. A burly Englishman or stolid German will not hesitate 
to turn a timid lady out of her seat ; and if ladies have no gentle- 
men with them, they may be insulted by rude staring or scornful 
looks from women provided with escorts or a little more finely 
dressed. All these causes of disturbance are esca]>ed among the 
third class, where the utmost deference is always shown to stran- 
gers." Our own observation confirms this testimony to the good 
manners of third-class passengers ; and the writer doubtless had 
grounds for his complaint of the behavior of some persons in 
Se other classes, though we have never happened to see any 
8uch rudeness, in travellmg several thousand miles by first (ex- 
press] and second class. 
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" Continental Railway Guide," of which there are two 
editions ; one at 2^". and the other at 3^. 6//. The lat- 
ter contains fuller information about routes, additional 
maps (of the Rhine, Switzerland, etc.) and plans of all 
the leading cities, and is well worth the extra cost. 
In these " Guides " the railway maps furnish the most 
convenient general index to the time-tables. Look on 
the map for your route by rail, and you will find in 
connection with it the number of the page containing 
the time-table. We have always depended on Brad- 
shaw for the Continental time-tables, and have never 
found him in error ; but in any case where it \s 
very important that you should not miss a train, it 
is well to make seasonable inquiry about it at the ho- 
tel, or to consult the time-table posted at the station. 
For railways, steamers, diligences, etc., in Germany 
^ Hendschers Telegraph " (15 j^.) is recommended by 
Baedeker to those who mistrust Bradshaw ; and for 
Switzerland, the '* Schweizerische Eisenbahn Curs- 
buch " (40 centimes). For France the best is " Chaix's 
Indicateur des Chemins de Fer." 

The refreshment rooms or buffets at the railway sta- 
tions are often very good in Great Britain (we never 
tried the one at " Mugby Junction "), and almost al- 
ways so on the Continent ; and the prices are gener- 
ally reasonable. The people of the country, however, 
usually carry their provisions with them when travel- 
ling, and this is doubtless the cheaper as well as the 
more comfortable way. Every day you will see your 
fellow passengers — both male and female, in first, 
second, or third class — lunching as they ride by rail ; 
the bottle of vin ordinaire being as familiar an accom- 
paniment of the " spread " as at a table d*hdte. You 
can buy at the provision stores, fresh and cheap, what- 
ever you want for thus feeding " on the wing " — deli- 
cious cream cheeses, cooked mutton chops, parts of 
roast fowl, pork and mutton pies, sausage of fresh 
chicken \and tongue, with bread, biscuits, and the 
minor auxiliaries of the repast Fruit also may be 
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got in the markets for a tithe of what it will cost at the 
huffet. 

To secure good seats in the train — at a window, for 
instance, when you want to see the country — or a 
compartment to yourselves, if you are travelling with 
a party, a shilling or franc slipped into the hand of 
the " guard " (or conductor as we call him) is usually 
effectual. A smaller fee to one of the " porters " will 
answer the same purpose if you are riding third-class. 

In diligences the seats in the coupk are to be pre- 
ferred, if there is anything worth seeing on the road. 
In the *' interior " the only tolerable seats are those by 
the windows. If several persons are travelling to- 
gether, it will often be quite as cheap, and far more 
pleasant, to hire a carriage ; but be careful to have the 
price fixed in advance, and be sure that it includes 
everything y — or if not, that the " extras " are perfectly 
understood. 

Cabs are very cheap, except in Holland, but it is 
always well to inquire the price in advance. In most 
places the tariff is fixed by law ; and the fares are no 
more for several persons than for one. If there is any 
dispute as to what is to be paid, a policeman — almost 
always in sight — is the best referee. The railway 
omnibuses, to be found at most Continental stations, 
are much cheaper than cabs, and will take you to your 
hotel about as promptly. 

Walking is rarely to be preferred on grounds of 
economy to other modes of travelling, since the loss in 
time overbalances the saving in money. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes to be chosen as the most independent, 
thorough, and satisfactory way of seeing the country. 
In the following pages we shall suggest to the tourist 
of pedestrian " proclivities " routes or portions of 
routes where he can take to his feet with full as- 
surance that he will be richly repaid for the expendi- 
ture of time and muscle. 

Guides, commissionaires^ and the entire herd of pro- 
fessiooal d^rones are to be avoided, if you can possi* 
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bly get along without them. If there is much to sl« 
and your time is short, as in a flying visit to lar^e 
cities, it is well enough to engage a local guide or vciM 
de place ; remembering that you had better inquire for 
one at a respectable hotel than to pick him up in the 
street. Make him guide you to what you want to see j 
or if you have not made up your mind as to the " lions," 
let him lead you where he will. In shopping never 
take a guide — or at any rate, not into the shop — if 
you can do without one ; as he usually expects a com- 
mission from the dealer, which the latter of course adds 
to your bill. 

English sovereigns are current money in all the 
countries through which our route lies, or can usually 
be exchanged at their full value ; but French twenty 
franc pieces, or Napoleons as they will continue to 
be called, are better on the Continent, especially where 
the decimal coinage has been adopted. English silver 
does not readily pass on the Continent, but the silver 
francs and half francs of one country circulate in others 
where the franc is a unit of the currency. In Belgium 
and Germany get rid of the local small change before 
crossing the border ; else you might as well " throw it 
away," as Tom Hood or somebody has advised. 

What will it all Cost ? Pretty much what one 
pleases^ as will be evident from what we have said 
above. It is certain that a European tour of three or 
four months may be made at very moderate expense, 
if one lives at the cheaper hotels (or at hotels and 
restaurants), rides in second and third-class cars, and 
is generally economical in his habits. For a tour of 
four months, all necessary expenses (allowing $150 
for a return ticket for the ocean passage) may be cov- 
ered by $425 in gold. This could be reduced to 
i^375i and even lower, by one who is familiar with 
French and German. On the other hand, $525 (or 
$425 for three months) ought to be a very liberal pro- 
vision for a prudent man. It will be understood that 
this covers only necessary expenses ; no allowance be- 
ing made for clothing, curiosities, and otb»»- " extras.'' 
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That the reader may not suppose this estimate to 
be merely a theoretical one, we will state what we know 
to have been the cost of a few European tours. A 
friend of ours who spent seven weeks abroad (exclu- 
sive of the ocean transits), visiting England, Scotland, 
Belgium, the Rhine country, Switzerland, and France, 
found that his entire outlay for necessary expenses was 
$178 in gold ; or, with ocean fares, about $300. He 
stopped at good second-class hotels, or bargained for 
a cheap room at first-class ones, but usually dined at 
a restaurant (for \s. 6//., or for 2/r.). He travelled 
second-class or third-class, but sometimes by first-class 
express — as from Geneva to Paris, which cost at that 
time ^ofr, for the 375 miles. He did not travel on 
foot, except for two days in Switzerland, when he hired 
a porter to carry his bag. He thought that by a little 
effort he might have reduced his expenses full twenty 
per cent. His experience agrees almost exactly with 
that of another friend, a clergyman, who made a tour 
of the same length, but partly over other routes, a year 
later. 

Another friend, who spent eight weeks in England 
and France (mostly in London and Paris, where he 
boarded at hotels for a fixed price — 7^. and 9/9-. 
respectively), spent $165 in gold, exclusive of ocean 
fares. Another who travelled for two months through 
England and the southern part of Scotland, with a run 
to Paris and back, spent only $120 in gold. One who 
travelled for a month on the Continent, in company 
with ladies, found that the whole cost, including fares, 
hotels, cabs and carriages, fees, etc., was $106. A 
Yale student and his mother, who spent a month in 
England (mostly at the Arundel hotel in London), six 
weeks in Paris (the two papng i8/r. a day at a hotel) 
and two weeks in Switzerland, with Cook's tickets and 
"hotel coupons," expended a trifle less than $600. 
They travelled second-class, depended on cabs and 
carriages for getting about in the cities, and often hired 
a guide or valet de place for the day. A college pro- 
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fessor, whom we met in Paris, lived in the Quartief 
Latin for two months at a total cost of <^ francs (or a 
dollar) a day. He had a room in one of the cheap 
but comfortable hotels that abound in that part of the 
city, and got his meals at crimeries and restaurants. A 
friend of ours found excellent board for some months 
in 2i pension on the other side of the Seine, at the same 
price of 5[/r. a day. We might add other facts of the 
kind, but these will serve to show that the figures we 
have given above are not absurdly low. 

On the other hand, however, many persons who 
think that they know how to travel with reasonable 
economy will estimate the cost of a four months' tour 
(ocean passage included) at $i,ooo in gold. Of course, 
it is easy enough to spend that amount, and a good 
deal more ; but it is nevertheless certain that one can 
get along very comfortably for half as much, or even 
less. It requires tact and forethought and prudence, 
but not necessarily any over-anxious counting of the 
pennies, nor any self-denial inconsistent with good 
living, good health, and hearty enjoyment. 

Economy, no less than comfort in travelling, depends 
much upon one's conforming, as far as possible, to the 
ways and manners of the country. If the traveller has 
the tact to adapt himself to the local customs and 
usages, he will be well served at the established rates ; 
but if he insists that foreigners shall try to do things 
after the Yankee fashion, he will simply have to pay 
exorbitant prices for well-intentioned blundering. In 
Rome do as the Romans do, and you will have to pay 
only what the Romans pay. Much of the discomfort, 
and much of the expense of travel abroad, may be 
avoided by keeping this maxim in mind. 

4^ For additional information and advice on many 
of the matters included in these " Introductory Hints>" 
see the Appendix. 
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AS the Liverpool steamers touch at Queenstown, 
the tourist taking that route will save time, 
should he wish to visit " the Emerald Isle," by land- 
ing at that port. If he is weary of the sea, and does 
not mind the additional expense (about twelve dollars 
from Cork to Chester, second class), he may go directly 
tftroup^h from Queenstown to Dublin, and across to 
Holyhead by mail steamer, reaching England a little 
earlier than by continuing his voyage to Liverpool. 

If he spends only three days in Ireland, they may 
be divided as follows : ist day, to Cork by river, ex- 
cursion to Blarney Castle, and by rail to Killarney ; 
2d day, the Lakes of Killarney ; 3d day, to Dublin by 
rail, crossing to Holyhead that evening or the next 
morning. Another day may well be given to Killarney 
or Dublin, or both. From Dublin, two days (better 
three) will enable him to visit the Gianfs Causeway 
and return. 

If he has taken the " Anchor " line^ he can land at 
Moville (Londonderry) in the North of Ireland, ar- 
ranging the tour from that point, as explained in the 
Appendix, 

Queenstown to Oork and Blarney. 

Queenstown {Hotel: Queen's) is " beautiful for sit- 
uation," but has nothing of interest to detain the tour- 
ist. It is a favorite resort for invalids on account of its 
mild and salubrious climate. Rev. Charles Wolfe, who 
wrote the " Burial of Sir John Moore," died here, of 
consumption, in 1823. The harbor is one of the finest 
in Great Britain, being a sheltered basin of ten square 
miles. The entrance is strongly fortified, and within 
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are Spike, Haulbowline, and Rocky Islands, occupied 
by convict and ordnance depots, barracks, and powder 
magazines. 

One can go from Queenstown to Cork by rail (ij-. 
2//., 9^., 6^.), by steamer to Passage and thence by 
rail (same fares as by rail), or all the way by steamer 
(9^., 5^.). As the last affords the best view of the 
river, it is to be preferred ; but as the boats run only 
three or four times daily, it may be more convenient 
to take the second, by which there are boats almost 
every hour. 

A mile below Passage we pass Monksiown, with its 
ruined castle built in 1636 by an enterprising woman, 
who paid her workmen in goods, clearing enough by 
the profits to cover the whole expense, with the excep- 
tion of an odd groat ; so that the castle was said to 
have cost only a groat, 

Cork {Hotels : Imperial, Royal Victoria, first-class ; 
Commercial, Hibernian, cheaper), though a very an- 
cient city,* has no churches or public buildings of any 
great antiquity or interest. " The bells of Shandon " 
are in St. Ann's or Shandon Church, built in 1722. 
Queen*s College, opened in 1849, is a handsome Gk>thic 
structure, on a picturesque eminence near the South 
Branch of the Lee. 

Blarney Castle is five miles from Cork, and may be 
reached by rail, by jaunting-car (3X. 6//. to ^s. from 
Cork and back), or on foot. The ride or walk by 
the north bank of the river is a very pleasant one. 
The castle was built in the isth century by Cormac 
Maccarthy, surnamed the Strong. Little now remains 
of it except the massive donjon tower, 120 feet high. 
The main attraction is the famous " Blarney Stone," 

■ * There was a monastery here in the 7th century with 700 
scholars, founded by St Fionn Bar on the site of a pagan temple 
of much earlier date. The Danes built the city walls in the 9th 
century. Dermod Maccarthy surrendered it to Henry II. in 11 72. 
Cromwell besieged and took it in 1649, and Marlborough in 
1690. Here William Penn became a Quaker, under the preach* 
tng of one Thomas Loe. 
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which is supposed to endow whoever kisses it " with 
the sweet, persuasive, wheedling eloquence, so per- 
ceptible in the language of the Cork people.'' The 
" original " stone, which bore an inscription with the 
date 1446, now illegible, is fastened by two iron bars 
to a projecting buttress at the top of the castle, sev- 
eral feet below the level of the wall, and to kiss it 
one must hold on by the bars and project his body 
beyond the wall ; but there is another stone, bearing 
the date 1703, and more accessible, which is said to 
have the same virtue. 

Oork to Eillamey. 

If one's time is limited, he should go by rail (68| 
miles; iij". 6^., 8j. 4^., 5^".) to Killarney {Hotels: 
Royal Victoria^ Railway^ Lake, first-class ; Kenmare^ 
cheaper).* If you have but one day to spare, devote 
it to an excursion through the Gap of Dunloe, return- 
ing over the Lakes ; with a walk (or ride) to Muck- 
ross Abbey, if there is time after your return. Before 
starting, arrangements must be made for a boat to 
meet you at Lord Brandon's Cottage. The landlord 
at the hotel will see to this for you, and also furnish 
car and horse for the drive and ride through the Gap, 
if you do not walk. There is a fixed tariff for cars, 
horses, boats, and guides. 

From Killarney to the entrance of the Gap of Dun- 
loe is 8J miles. The carriage road extends 2^ miles 
further, and from that point, by bridle path, to Lord 
Brandon's Cottage is 4 miles. A good walker, rejoic- 
ing in his recent escape from the prison limits of a 
steamer's upper deck, will enjoy ^'tramping" the 15 
miles. The 11 or more miles of boating will be a 
good rest after it, and he may be ready for the walk 
to Muckross Abbey and the Tore Cascade, if there is 
time for it before nightfall. 

* If one can spare two days for the journey from Cork, the 
-oute via Macroom and Glengariff {^ox which see the Appendix) is 
nuch to be preferred. 
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The Ruins of Aghadoe (2^ miles from Killarney) 
are the first noteworthy object on the road to the Gap. 
They are on a rising ground, overlooking Lough 
Leane, the largest of the Lakes, and consist of a 
broken tower, the only remnant of the Castle^ with the 
Churchy which is macje up of two distinct chapels ; 
the eastern in the pointed style, built in 1158, the 
western of earlier date and Romanesque in style. 

After passing several fine country seats, we reach 
Dunloe Castle (7 J miles from Killarney), once a strong- 
hold of the O'Sullivans, restored by the present pro- 
prietor. In a field near by is the Cave of Dunloe^ dis- 
covered in 1838. Hall ('* Hibernia Illustrata") calls 
it " an ancient Irish library," the books being the 
stones of the roof, which are covered with inscrip- 
tions in the ancient Ogham character, supposed to 
be Druidical in its origin. 

Just before reaching the Gap may be seen the cot- 
tage of the beautiful " Kate Kearney, who lived by the 
lakes of Killarney," where one of her descendants, 
who has not inherited her charms, dispenses " moun- 
tain dew *' and goat's milk to the thirsty wayfarer. 

The Gap of Dunloe (8^ miles from Killarney) is 
a wild and narrow mountain pass, about four miles long, 
between the hills known as Macgillicuddy's Reeks and 
the Purple Mountain. The small, but rapid stream of 
the Loe runs through it, expanding, on its way, into five 
lakes. Where the road crosses the stream, below the 
second of these (the Black Lough), St. Patrick is said 
to have banished the last Irish snake. 

As we emerge from the Gap, we see the Black Val- 
ley stretching away to the right in the perpetual shadow 
of its overhanging cliffs. The peaty matter dissolved 
in the water adds to the blackness of the lonely tarns 
in its gloomy recesses. 

Lord Brandon* s Cottage (15 m. from K.) is at the 
head of the Upper Lake. From this point those who 
make a longer stay at the Lakes, may ascend Purple 
Mountain (2,739 ft.), ^^^m which the view extends over 
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the Upper and Middle Lakes, with the surrounding 
mountains, the Black Valley, the mouth of the Shan- 
non, Kenmare and Bantry Bays, and a broad stretch 
of open sea. 

The sail over the Lakes from Lord Brandon's 
Cottage to Killarney (about ii miles), need not be 
described, as the boatmen will give the names and the 
history, legendary and other, of every mountain, island, 
ruined castle or abbey, and modern mansion or- coun- 
try-seat, to be seen en route ; and Paddy's viva voce 
narrative, with the brogue and the enthusiasm equally 
characteristic, will be far better than anything we could 
write. 

MucKROSS Abbey and the Torc Cascade. If one 
has not lingered too long on the Lakes, this excursion 
(especially if made by car) may be crowded into the 
same day, and the train (there is usually but one daily) 
taken for Dublin next morning ; but it would be bet- 
ter to devote another day to Killarney and its vicinity. 
To the Abbey is a walk of 3 miles ; thence to the 
Cascade, 2 miles more. 

Muckross Abbey is a picturesque ruin in an appro- 
priate " setting " of lovely scenery. It was founded 
in 1440, and repaired in 1602. Considerable portions 
of the cloisters, refectory, infirmary,* etc. remain, and 
also of the Abbey Church, in which are many tombs 
of noted old Irish families. 

Torc CcLScade is a fall of sixty or seventy feet over a 
broken ledge, which it covers with a foamy veil as it 
leaps from rock to rock. From a point above, easily 
reached by a good path, there is a fine view of the 
Middle and Lower Lakes and the wooded peninsula 
between them ; and following the path upward, you 
reach a point where the cascade is seen far below, 
and the view of the region round about is broader 
and more beautiful. There is nothing finer in its way 
in all Ireland. 
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[I'he tourist who wishes to extend his " tramps " in 
this vicinity will find the ascent of Mangerton (2,756 
feet) a pleasant way of finishing the day. The sum- 
mit is about 5 miles from Muckross, and the path is 
not difficult. There are charming views on the way 
up, and a magnificent one from the top. Within a 
few hundred feet of the top (2,206 feet up, to be exact), 
is a tarn of nearly 30 acres in extent, known as the 
Devil's Punch Bowl. Charles James Fox is said to 
have swum all the way round it in 1772, — a feat which 
the reader will not probably care to emulate.] 

Eillamey to Dublin. 

This is a railway ride of 186 miles, the first 41 of 
which are over the branch line to Mallow, where the 
main line from Cork is struck. Trains run through 
in 7 (mail) or 8| hours (fares, about 34, 25, and i6j.) 

Dublin {Hotels : Shelboume, Greskam, first-class ] 
European, Abbey, cheaper) may best be seen by car, 
if one has but a few hours to spare. The chief 
" lions " are the Bank of Ireland, Trinity College, the 
Castle, Christ Church and St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Post Office, Custom House, Nelson's Monument, the 
Four Courts, and Phcenix Park, and the carman will 
be the only cicerone needed. The fares for one or two 
persons (one-horse vehicle) are dd. from one point to 
another within the borough ; or, by the hour, u. 6d, 
for first hour and 9^. for each additional half hour. 

If one gives a day to the city, he will do well to see 
it on foot, or taking a car only for the longer stretches. 

Christ Church Cathedral ^2& built in 1190, and the 
chancel added about 1360, but the greater part of the 
church as it now stands is of comparatively modern 
date. Here the church liturgy w^as first read in Ire- 
land in the English tongue. Among the monumental 
tombs is one reputed to be that of Earl Strongbow, 
but whether it is his or another man's is matter of 
dispute. 

St, Patrick's Cathedral stands on the site of a church 
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built by St. Patrick himself, and known to have been 
standing as late as 890^ when Gregory of Scotland 
attended worship in it. The present building was 
begun in 1190, but was nearly destroyed by fire in 
•1362. A few years later, it was restored on a grander 
scale, and the present steeple belongs to that period. 
Within the last twelve years it has been entirely re- 
stored by Guinness, the great Dublin brewer, who has 
spent j^*! 50,000 on the work. Two marble slabs near 
each other mark the graves of Swift and his " Stella." 
There are many other monuments more pretentious, 
but of little interest compared with these. 

The Castle retains little of its ancient character, but 
some of the State apartments and the chapel are fine 
in their way. The Custom House, in the Doric style, 
and the Four Courts, with its fagade 450 feet long and 
the Corinthian portico in the centre, are the most 
elegant of the public buildings. 

Fhcenix Park contains 1,750 acres, and is one of the 
most beautiful public pleasure-grounds in the United 
Kingdom. 

At No. 12 Aungier Street, near St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, is the old house in which Tom Moore was born. 
No. 24 Merrion Square (now used for public offices) 
was the birthplace of Wellington, and No. 30 in the 
same square was long the residence of O'Connell. In 
the Cemetery of Glasnevin, two miles from the city, 
are the graves of O'Connell, Steele, and Curran. 

The village of Howth, with its famous " Hill," its 
Castle, its ruined Abbey, etc., is nine miles from Dub- 
lin ; easily reached by rail (nine or ten trains daily). 

Dublin to Fortnisli and Giant's Oanseway. 
From Dublin to Portrush, the nearest station to the 
Giant's Causeway, is 180 miles by rail (32^. ; 23^. 8//. ^ 
14^. 9^.) Belfast, the second city in Ireland, is the 
most important place en route (112 miles from Dublin), 
and worth a visit, if one has time for it ; {Hotels : Im- 
perial, first-class ; Albion^ cheaper.) 
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PoRTRUSH {Hotel: Antrim Arms) is a busy seaport, 
and outside the harbor are the rocky islands known as 
the Skerries, Here cars are taken for the Causeway, 
7 miles distant. 

The Giant's Causeway {Hotel: Causeway) need 
not be described. An entire day should be devoted 
to it. If the weather permits, the caves should be 
visited by water. Dunkerry Cave, indeed, can be en- 
tered only from the sea. 

Dunluce Castle (3 miles from Portrush) is visited 
on the way to or from the Causeway. It stands about 
100 feet above the sea, on an insulated and precipi- 
tous rock, whose surface is completely occupied by 
the ruined structure. A single wall, not more than 30 
inches broad, unites it with the mainland. When and 
by whom the castle was built is uncertain, but its his- 
tory has been traced back as far as the 14th century. 

Dublin to Ohester by Holyhead. 

Returning from the Giant's Causeway, one may 
cross from Belfast to Glasgow (8 hours ; 12^. 6//.), if 
he prefers to proceed directly to Scotland ; or from 
Belfast to Liverpool, if he wishes to save something 
in fares, by either of two routes : by steamer direct 
(i2i-. 6^.), or by steamer to Fleetwood and thence by 
rail (saloon and ist class, 16^. / saloon and 2d class, 
i5i'). By these routes the sea passage is from 10 to 
12 hours and often rough, while by the Kingstown 
(Dublin) and Holyhead route it is only 4 hours. 

If this last route is chosen, we leave Dublin either 
in the evening (usually at 6.45) or in the morning (at 
6.15) for Kingstown (6 miles) where the mail steamer 
is ready for the passage to Holyhead ((i(i miles). The 
morning is to be preferred, since at night we lose the 
fine views of the Welsh coast, and the striking scen- 
ery on the road from Holyhead to Chester, — the 
Menai and Conway bridges, etc. First-class passen- 
gers can sleep on board the boat (2^.) the night before 
starting, and rise and breakfast at their leisure, if they 
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dislike leaving Dublin at the early hour in the morn- 
ing. The fares from Dublin to Holyhead are i3J'. 6d. 
(ist class and saloon) and 9^. (2d class and 2d cabin). 
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Holyhead to Ohester. 

If we have taken the above run through Ireland, 
and crossed to Holyhead by the mail steamer, we 
can proceed directly to Chester (84^^ miles ; 15^. lod.y 
12s. 4//., Si", lod.j but no 3d class by mail train), 
arriving at about 11 a. M. (2 a. m. by evening mail). 
It would be better, however, to spend at least two 
days on this route through North Wales. 

At Holyheady a few hours may well be given to the 
wild and rugged scenery of the coast, with a climb 
to the top of Pen-Caer-Gybi, or Holyhead Mountain 
(700 feet), whence there is a good view of the town 
and the harbor, the rocky ramparts of the shore, and 
the sea that washes them. 

Bangor {Hotels : Penrhyn Arms, George, first-class j 
Albert, Harp, cheaper) 24J miles from Holyhead, is 
an ancient and picturesque city, and a favorite place 
of summer resort. The Cathedral is one of the smaller 
buildings of its class, but well worth a visit. It was 
originally built in the sixth century, destroyed by the 
Anglo-Normans in 1071, rebuilt in 1102, and burned 
during the ravages of Owen Glyndwr in 1402. The 
choir was rebuilt in the time of Henry VII., and the 
tower and nave added in 1532. It is a plain massive 
structure, 214 by 60 feet, with a pinnacled tower of 
no great height. The bishopric is the oldest in Wales. 

The Menai Suspension Bridge is 2 J miles from Ban- 
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gor ; a pleasant walk by an excellent road, affording 
fine views of the surrounding scenery. The roadway 
of the bridge is loo feet above high water, and the 
stretch between the piers is 550 feet. It was built by 
Telford (1819-1825) and still remains one of the most 
admirable works of its class. 

The Britannia Tubular Bridge, one of Stephenson's 
most famous achievements, is just a mile farther from 
Bangor, where the channel is somewhat wider. The 
two longer spans are 460 feet each, the two shorter 
ones half as long, and the roadway is loi feet above 
the water. It was finished in 1850, at a cost exceed- 
ing ;^6 20,000. There is a remarkably fine view from 
the roof of this bridge.* 

From this point, if one has the time, let him con- 
tinue the walk some seven miles further to Carnarvon, 
returning by rail (8f miles) to Bangor ; or the whole 
excursion may be made by rail. The town with its 
castle and walls, was built by Edward I. about 1283. 
The walls remain almost entire, and the castle is one 
of the noblest ruins of its kind in all Great Britain, 
The walls, seven feet thick and enclosing an area of 
three acres, with the thirteen massive towers, are exter 
nally in complete preservation, and much of the inte 
rior remains as in the olden time. Here Edward II., 
the first Saxon Prince of Wales, was born, though not in 
the room pointed out by tradition, as he built that part 
of the castle himself after he became king. The view 
from the Eagle Tower is worth the walk from Bangor. 

Not far from the castle are the ruined walls of a 
Roman fort, and also the site of the Roman station of 
Segontium ; both of great interest to the archaeologist. 

Conway {Hotel : Castle), 14^ miles from Bangor, is 
the next point at which a stay should be made. This 
is another old walled town, and the walls, with their 
towers and gateways, are well preserved. There are 

* For a good description of this view — " an epitome of almost 
all that is great in Nature and the works of man," — see Hoppin's 
Old England, p. 6. 
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some curious old houses, the most interesting of which 
is the Plas Mawr or the " Great Hall," a good speci- 
men of domestic Elizabethan architecture. The in- 
terior, with its panelled walls and carved decorations, 
is readily shown to tourists. The Castle^ erected in 
1284 by Edward I., was one of the most magnificent 
of those ancient fortresses, and it is grand even in 
ruins.* Here also is a Suspension Bridge^ built by 
Telford, and a Tubular Bridge by Stephenson, similar 
to those at Bangor, but on a smaller scale. 

If one can make another pause between Holyhead 
and Chester, it should be at Holywell (2 8 J miles 
from Conway), to visit St. Winifred^ s Welly long reck- 
oned one of the seven wonders of Wales ; but if his 
time is limited, he had better proceed at once to 
Chester. 
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Liyerpool to Ohester. 

If the tourist has crossed the ocean by a Liverpool 
line, and has not left the ship at Queenstown, he will 
land at Liverpool {Hotels : Adelphi, " the most aris- 
tocratic ; " North Western Railway ; Washington^ 
central, excellent ; Laurence^ s Temperance^ reasonable 
and comfortable). He will not wish to make any long 
stay here, but may well give a day to the great com- 
mercial city. The chief objects of interest are the im- 
mense DockSy the outer walls and lofty warehouses of 
which he has seen while steaming up the river ; the 

* " It is altogether impossible to describe Conway Castle. Noth- 
ing ever can have been so perfect in its own style, and for its own 
purposes, when it was first built ; and now nothing else can be so 
perfect as a picture of ivy-grown peaceful ruin." — Hawthorne, 
English Note-Books^ vol. i. p. 115. 
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Exchange^ one of the most elegant buildings of its class 
in all Europe ; the new Municipal Offices, in Dale 
Street, and St George's Hall, equally admirable in 
their way ; Brown^s Free Library, with the Museum in 
the same building, containing a large and well arranged 
collection of natural history, of objects of ancient and 
mediaeval art, of coins, of pictures and sculpture, etc.; 
the Equestrian Statue of Prince Albert and the colossal 
Lions in front of St. George's Hall ; St, y antes' s Cetn- 
etery ; the new Lime Street Railway Station and Hotel, 
etc. In St. George's Hall there is the largest organ 
of the country, to be heard on certain evenings for a 
sixpence. There are some fine modern churches, but 
no very old ones. St. Nicholas stands on a site that 
has been occupied by chapels and churches ever since 
the nth century, but the present edifice dates back 
only to 1744. St. Peter's was consecrated in 1704, 
which may be "old times " in America, but not in Eng- 
land. Indeed, one hardly feels that he is in the "Old 
Country" while he is in Liverpool. Everything is 
modern and, except for the little things that seem novel 
to the Yankee, not essentially unlike New York or 
Boston. If he wants to feel himself really in a foreign 
land, let him go to Chester. It is the best possible 
entrance to the England of his dreams, the England 
that he has so long desired to see, and upon whose 
threshold he stands at last. 

Chester {Hotels : Grosvenor, best ; Queen, at Sta- 
tion ; Blossoms, cheaper, good) is about 15 miles from 
Liverpool. It may be reached by rail, but we advise 
walking in preference. In that case, cross by Pock 
Perry, and take the road through Bebbington, Eastham^ 
etc. In Hawthorne's " English Note-Books " (vol. i. 
p. 24), there is a pleasant account of a walk to Beb- 
bington, and (id. p. 79) of one to Eastham, — " the 
finest old English village I have seen," the author says. 

Chester was one of the chief military stations of the 
Romans in Britain. They called it Civitas Legionum, 
the City of the Legions. The Saxons knew it as Lege' 
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feaster, and the AVelsh as Caerlleon, which are only 
translations of its Latin name.* It was utterly demol- 
ished by -^thelfrith, King of the Northumbrians, in 
607, and remained " a waste Chester " (for the word 
was not then a proper name) for three centuries. The 
Danes made its ruined walls a stronghold against 
Alfred and -^thelred ; and the Lady of the Mercians, 
the daughter of Alfred and wife of ^thelred, recog- 
nizing the importance of the site, built it up again. It 
was the last city in England to hold out against Will- 
iam the Conqueror, who subsequently made his neph- 
ew Hugh Lupus Earl of Chester, and gave him 
jurisdiction over the county. He repaired the walls, 
and built a castle. In the Civil Wars, the city adhered 
to the royal cause, and was besieged and taken by the 
Parliamentary forces in 1645. 

The Walls completely surround the city, a circuit 
of nearly two miles, forming a delightful promenade 
from which are obtained the best views of the Cathe- 
dral, and of the country round about. The ascent to 
the walls is by a flight of steps on the north side of 
the Eastgate. Heywood's " Guide to Chester," which 
can be bought for a penny, will enable one to recog- 
nize everything of interest to be seen in this walk. 
The Phoenix Tower^ near the starting point, bears the 
inscription : King Charles stood on this tower Septr, 24, 
1645, and saw his army defeated on Rowton Moor. 

The Rows are a curious and unique feature of the 
two main streets running through the city at right 
angles, perhaps on the same lines as those of the 
Roman castra. Besides the ordinary sidewalk of these 
streets there is a continuous covered gallery through 
the front of the second story of the houses. On this 
^ upstairs street " all the better class of shops are situ- 

♦ Ccter in Welsh is a fortified place, like ceaster (from the Latin 
castra) in Anglo-Saxon. " Caerlleon-on-Usk, and Chester on the 
Dee, and Leicester in the middle of England," as Freeman the 
historian remarks, "have all the same name, Civitas Legionum^ 
Le^cea^ter^ and Caerlleon^ according to the language used." 
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ated, the others being underneath on the level of the 
roadway. The Rows have been compared to the Ar- 
cades of Berne and of the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, but 
they differ from those in being elevated above the 
street. As some one has said, " great is the puzzle of 
the stranger as to whether the roadway is down in the 
cellar, or he is upstairs on the landing, or the house 
has turned itself out of window." 

The Old Houses^ with their timber fronts and carved 
gables, will be seen in walking about the city. Among 
these the mansion or " Palace " of the old Earls of 
Derby, near the Watergate, now fallen to the " base 
uses" of the humblest class of tenants, is specially 
to be noted. 

The Castle retains little of its original form, having 
been replaced by modern armories, barracks, etc., and 
is seen sufficiently from the walk on the Walls. The 
tower known as " Caesar's Tower " is a remnant of the 
ancient edifice. 

Hawthorne, in his "English Note-Books," describes 
a visit to the Yacht Inn, near the Watergate. " This was 
for a long period of time the principal inn of Chester, 
and was the house at which Swift once put up, on his 
way to Holyhead, and where he- invited the clergy to 
come and sup with him. . . On one of the window- 
panes were two acrid lines written with the diamond 
of his ring, satirizing those venerable gentlemen, in 
revenge for their refusing his invitation." 

The Cathedral, though not one of the largest in 
England, has many interesting features, and if it is the 
first of these grand old churches that one sees, he will 
never forget its weather-beaten walls, its gray nave, and 
the carved canopies of its choir. It was originally the 
.\bbey Church of St. Werburgh (or Werburh) whose 
relics were brought to Chester in 875. The first 
church upon the present site appears to have been 
built in the loth century. It was rebuilt in 1095,* and, 

• The most complete portion of this church remaining in the 
present one is the north transept, the walls of which are entirely 
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having again fallen into decay, it was replaced by the 
one now standing. The work upon it began before 
1 194, and the choir aad central tower were finished in 
12 1 1. The architecture of the Lady Chapel, Refec- 
tory, and Chapter House shows that the work went on 
steadily through the first thirty years of the 13th cen- 
tury. Between 1485 and 1537 the nave was greatly 
altered, and the upper part of the central tower rebuilt. 
The whole eastern part of the church is Early English 
in style, and a very beautiful specimen of that period 
of Gothic; the rest Decorated, with Perpendicular 
additions and alterations. The stalls in the choir are 
rich Perpendicular work of the 15th century, unsur- 
passed in its way. The stained glass is all modern. 

The Chapter House, a very fine piece of Early 
English work, contains the old colors of the 2 2d (or 
Cheshire) regiment, carried at the taking of Quebec 
and at Bunker's Hill. In the Refectory the original 
lector's pulpit with its staircase remains ; one of the 
best examples in England. 

There have been extensive restorations of the Cathe- 
dral within a few years, under the superintendence of 
Mr. G. G. Scott. 

St yohrCs Church is even more ancient than the 
Cathedral, having been built in the nth century. The 
nave is an admirable specimen of Norman work. 
Trinity Church contains the tombs of the poet Parnell 
and Matthew Henry the commentator. 

Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of Westminster, 
about three miles from Chester, is one of the most 
elegant mansions in England. Tickets to view it may 
be obtained at the hotels and booksellers, in Chester, 
the receipts for which are devoted to charitable pur- 
poses. Walk to the Hall through the Park, entering 
at the Grosvenor Gateway (a copy of the Abbey Gate 
of St. Augustine at Canterbury), not far from the 
Grosvenor Bridge over the Dee. 

Norman. The wii:\4ows above were inserted in the Decorated 
period, but are now filled with Perpendicular tracery. 
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Ohester to the Lake District. 

If one walks from Liverpool to Chester, he had 
better leave his luggage at the former place and return 
thither from Chester. If he goes to Chester by rail, 
he may as well go directly from there, via Warrington, 
to the Lakes. 

From Liverpool to Kendal yunction {Oxenholme) is 
77 miles ; and thence by branch railway to Winder- 
mere \o\ miles, and to Bowness by omnibus, 2 miles. 
BowNESS {Hotels; Royal, Crown, Old England) is a 
pretty village on the shore of Lake Windermere (or 
Winandermere), There is a lovely view of the lake 
and the mountains at its head from the front of the 
school house, which stands on a hill east of the village. 
A little steamer makes the circuit of the lake (fare 3^".) 
several times a day. At the lower end of the lake 
is Newby Bridge, with its old-fashioned Swan inn, 
warmly praised by Hawthorne in his "Note-Books" 
(vol. i. p. 184). 

Ambleside (Z?^/^/x; Salutation, Waterhead, Queen^s), 
a delightful seven mile walk from Bowness, is a favor- 
ite centre for excursions. Rydal Mount, the home of 
Wordsworth, is a little more than a mile from the vil- 
lage. To Fox How, Dr. Arnold's pretty cottage, is a 
somewhat longer but even pleasanter walk. To Lough- 
rigg Tarn is another delightful excursion ; or to the 
top of Loughrigg Fell {1,000 feet), which rises on the 
west of Ambleside. 

Grasmere, four miles from Ambleside, is a charm- 
ing little village at the head of Grasmere Lake. Here 
Wordsworth with his sister and his daughter Dora are 
buried ; and Hartley Coleridge also. Somewhat out 
of the village is the house where Wordsworth spent the 
first years of his married life, and where De Quincey 
afterwards lived. The road up Dunmail Raise was a 
favorite walk of the poet's. The summit of the pass 
is 7,\ miles from Grasmere and aboujt 720 feet high. 
This is our direct road to Keswick (9J miles further, 
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or 1 6 from Ambleside) and the excursion from Amble- 
side may be made by the coach ; but it is better to 
walk, sending luggage by the coach. From a summit 
called Castle J^igg, a mile before reaching Keswick, 
there is an extensive view, taking in the Lakes of 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, with the valley of 
the Derwent between them, the heights of Skiddaw, 
and the Newland Mountains. Gray declared that, on 
leaving Keswick, when he turned round at this place 
to take a parting look at the landscape, he was so 
charmed that he "had almost a mind to go back 
again." 

Keswick {Hotels : Keswicky Royal Oak, etc. ; but the 
Derwentwater 2X Portinscale, a mile beyond K., is a far 
pleasanter stopping-place), is on the Greta, a mile from 
Derwentwater. Greta Hall, the residence of Southey, 
is near the village, and he lies buried in the churchyard 
of the ancient parish church, about three quarters of a 
mile distant. There are many beautiful walks in the 
neighborhood ; in fact, a walk in any direction is cer- 
tain to prove a beautiful one. A mile and a half from 
the village, by the old road to Penrith, on a command- 
ing height, is a Druidical Circle, measuring loo feet 
by io8, with 38 stones forming the circle and 10 
within it. Of the longer excursions, perhaps none is 
more attractive than that to Borrowdale, by the east 
side of Derwentwater. In this valley there is a plum- 
bago mine, the only one in England. On the way 
we visit the Falls of Lodore, and see ** how the water 
comes down," as Southey has sung. 

The ascent of Skiddaw (3,022 feet) is best made 
from Keswick. The distance is six miles by an easy 
road, and ladies often go up on horseback. 

From Keswick the tourist can go by rail (18 miles) 
to Penrith, where he is again on the direct route to 
Carlisle and Scotland. 

[The Lake District is a labyrinth of attractive excur- 
sions, amid which a month could be agreeably spent 
The route sketched above affords a glimpse of the 
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varied attractions of the region, and need occupy but 
two or three days, if one cannot afford to give it more.] 

Penrith to OarliBle. 

Penrith is an interesting old town, but the vacation 
tourist will probably wish to proceed directly by rail to 
Carlisle (17^ miles), where by stopping over a train he 
can visit the Cathedral, which, though a fragment, is 
not to be passed by, — unless by those who perchance 
" don't care for cathedrals." 

Carlisle {Hotels : County, first-class ; Red Lion^ 
Victoria, cheaper), is a venerable city, having probably 
been a Roman station. It was the seat of the ancient 
kings of Cumbria. About 900 it was destroyed by 
the Danes, and for two centuries remained desolate. 
Thence to the union of England and Scotland it was 
much involved in the border wars and often besieged. 
The Castle is said to have been built by William Ru- 
fus, and Mary Queen of Scots was confined in it after 
the battle of Langside. It is now used for barracks. 

The early history of the Cathedral is not well known. 
Of the nave, which was Norman, only a small portion 
remains, now walled off as a parish church. The walls 
and windows of the choir are Early English (1219- 
1260 T)y and perhaps also portions of the main arcade 
of the choir, other portions being early Decorated 
(1292). The upper part of the choir, with the east 
end and roof, are late Decorated (135 3-1 395 )> and the 
upper part of the tower Perpendicular (1400-1419). 
The " flamboyant " or late Decorated work is the es- 
pecial distinction of the structure, and the east window 
has been called the most beautiful in the world. The 
matchless tracery of this famous window still retains 
the old glass of the reign of Richard II., but the lower 
lights are filled with a memorial of Bishop Percy, 
placed there in 186 1. In the capitals of the piers in 
the choir are some good specimens of the grotesque 
figures often seen in these old Gothic churches : a 
three-headed giant eating with two mouths, a winged 
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creature whose tail ends in a serpent head which 
twists round and bites the human head of the mon- 
ster, etc. 

The abbey gate-house still stands, bearing the name 
of Prior Slee and the date 1527 ; the prior's lodge 
(rebuilt about 1507) is now the deanery; while the 
refectory (about 1490) is now used for the choir school 
and chapter-house. 
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Oarlisle to Glasgow by DnmMeB and Ayr. 

On the way to Glasgow a slight dktour will enable 
one to visit A)^: and its vicinity, or "the land of 
Bums," as it is often called, from its associations with 
the poet's life and writings. On the way we pass 
through Dumfries, where he died after a residence of 
five years, an^ where a monument was erected to his 
memory in the old churchyard of St. Michael's church. 
A few miles from the town is the farm of Eiiisland, 
which he occupied for some time as a tenant, and 
where he wrote " Tam O'Shanter " and " To Mary in 
Heaven." Dumfries is 32^ miles from Carlisle (fares, 
5 J". 6^., 4J. id,, 2S. gd,). If time will not permit a 
stop here, take a ticket from Carlisle to Mauchline* 
(81 J miles ; 13^. 8//., \os. 3d., ds, g\d), whence there 
is a branch to Ayr (11 miles). Mossgiel, the farm 
where Burns lived from his 25th to his 28th year, and 
where he wrote his principal poems, is about a mile 
north of Mauchline. The churchyard of Mauchline 
was the scene of the " Poly Fair," and here dwelt 

* Hawthorne says : " We established ourselves at the Lou- 
doun Hotely one of the veriest country-inns which we found in 
Great Britain." 
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John Dow, Nanse Tinnock, ^ Daddy Auld," and other 
characters that he has immortalized. The cottage of 
Poosie Nansie, the scene of the ** Jolly Beggars," is 
still pointed out ; also the house of his early friend 
Hamilton, in which he wrote the satirical poem of 
" The Calf," and where also he was married. Two 
miles from Mossgiel, on the north bank of the Ayr, 
are the " Braes of Ballochmyle," where the poet met 
" The Lass o' Ballochmyle." The river scenery all 
about here is very beautiful, and the whole region is 
redolent of Burns, as the Lake District we have lately 
visited is of Wordsworth. 

After walking (or riding) about Mauchline and its 
vicinity, proceed by rail to Ayr. 

Ayr (Hotels : King^s Arms, Star, Ayr Arms) is on 
the sea-coast, at the mouth of the river Ayr, which is 
crossed by the ** Twa Brigs." The " auld Brig " is said 
to have been built in the reign of Alexander IIL 
( 1 249-1 285), and the new one was erected in 1788. 
The old '* Wallace Tower" was taken down in 1835, 
and replaced by a Gothic structure, in whose top are 
the " Dungeon Clock " and bells, which in the poet's 
time were in an old steeple in the Sandgate. 

Two miles from Ayr is the cottage which was the 
birthplace of Burns. It had then but two rooms, and 
in the kitchen we are shown the recess in which the 
poet was born. Not far from here is " Kirk Alloway,' 
now wholly roofless, though the side-walls and gable- 
ends are quite entire. The " Auld Brig," made famous 
by **Tam O'Shanter's Ride," is a few minutes* walk 
from the Kirk, a little further up the river than the 
new bridge, built since the time of Burns. On an ele- 
vated site near by is the Burns Monument, in an en- 
closure of about an acre, beautifully laid out as an or- 
namental garden. A staircase leads to the top of the 
lower story o^ the monument, whence there is a good 
view of the surrounding scenery. 

Excursions may also be made (from Ayr or from 
Mauchline) to the " Castle o' Montgomery," as Burns 
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calls it, where his " Highland Mary *' lived as dairy- 
maid \ to the scene of " Death and Doctor Hornbook " 
near Tarbolton ; and to various other localities to 
which our attention is sure to be called while in the 
vicinity, but few of which can be seen in a brief visit 
to this interesting district. 

From Ayr steamers run to Glasgow, but the railway 
is to be preferred as the quicker route (40 miles : 5^., 
4^-> S-^-)* ^^ ^^ way (7 miles from Glasgow) is Pais- 
ley {^Hotels: SarhcerCs Head, Commerciat)^ noted for 
its manufactures of shawls and woolen goods, cotton 
thread, etc. The Abbey (founded in the 12 th century) 
is an interesting relic. The chancel remains entire, 
with a portion of the north transept. 

Glasgow {Hotels : QueerCs^ Carrick^s Royal, George, 
Maclean^ s, first-class \ Aitken!s, Waverley ; Lang's res- 
taurant, best in Great Britain) is the industrial and 
commercial metropolis of Scotland, and the third city 
in Great Britain in population and wealth. Though 
its origin is very ancient, its immense growth is mainly 
of the last sixty years. In 1801 the population was 
about 83,000 ; now it exceeds half a million. Among 
its many industries, the building of iron ocean and 
river steamers is one of the most important, compris- 
ing in 1865 more than two thirds of the tonnage of 
this class of vessels launched in the United Kingdom. 
It is the seat of other extensive manufactures, as brew- 
ing, dyeing, bleaching, etc. The chemical works of 
Messrs. Tennant & Co. are the largest of the kind in 
the world, employing 1,000 men. At this establish- 
ment there is a chimney 450 feet high, and at the ad- 
i'acent works of Mr. Townsend there is one 468 feet 
»gh. 

The Cathedral, built in the 12th century, is by far 
the most interesting of the public buildings. The 
crypt is one of the finest in existence. Within a few 
years all the windows of the cathedral have been filled 
with stained glass, which, except in the crypt and 
chapter-house, is from Munich. 
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The Necropolis is an ornamental cemetery on the 
height near that on which the cathedral stands, and 
with which it is connected by the " Bridge of Sighs." 
Among the monuments is a lofty column to the mem- 
ory of John Knox. There is a fine view, of the city 
and its suburbs from the top of the hill. 

In George Square there is a monument to Walter 
Scott, bearing a colossal statue of the poet; also 
bronze statues of Sir John Moore (by Flaxman), Lord 
Clyde (by Foley), James Watt (by Chantrey), and Sir 
Robert Peel, and equestrian statues of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert (both by Marochetti). In front of 
the Exchange there is an equestrian bronze statue of 
the Duke of Wellington (also by Marochetti). 

The beautiful West-end Park was laid out from de- 
signs by Sir Joseph Paxton, and includes the " Kel- 
vin Grove " commemorated in song. The Botanic 
Gardens are also elegantly laid out, and the collection 
of foreign plants is quite complete. 

A very pleasant excursion may be made fi*oni Glas- 
gow to Hamilton Palace and Bothwell Castle* It is 
half an hour by rail to Hamilton (many trains daily) ; 
and a 'bus runs between Glasgow and Bothwell four 
times a day. We may go by one route and return by 
the other, walking the four or five miles between Ham- 
ilton and Bothwell Castle. 

Hamilton Palace^ the seat of the Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, is an elegant building, and contains a 
rich collection of works of art and vertu. Among the 
2,000 paintings are masterpieces by Poussin, Giorgione, 
Correggio, Da Vinci, Rubens, Quentin Matsys, Salva- 
tor Rosa, Titian, Rembrandt, Guido, Carlo Dolce, the 
Carracci, and others. Only those who are well intro- 
duced can obtain admission to the palace. 

On the way from Hamilton to Bothwell Castle, we 
cross the Clyde at Bothwell Bridge^ the scene of the 
famous battle, in 1679, between the Royal forces under 
the Duke of Monmouth and the Covenanters, de- 
scribed so graphically in " Old Mortality." Near by, 
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in the manse of Bothwell village, Joanna Baillie, *" the 
sister of Shakespeare/' was born. 

Bothwell Castle (visitors admitted on certain days 
— Tuesdays and Fridays at present — between 11 
A. M. and 4 p. M.) is on the bank of the Clyde, a mile 
or so from the village. It is a picturesque relic of 
Norman architecture, in a setting of landscape whose 
charms have been a favorite theme of Scottish song. 

Another delightful excursion (which may be com- 
bined with this, if desired) is to Lanark and the Falls 
of the Clyde, 25 miles from Glasgow by rail. 

Glasgow to Edinboro'i by Loch Lomond, the 
Trosaohsi and Stirling. 

Through tickets are sold for this charming excur- 
sion, which may be accomplished in a single day, al- 
lowing a stop of several hours at Stirjing. The route 
is as follows : by rail (from Queen Street, Glasgow), to 
Balloch (20^ miles), thence by steamer over Loch 
Lomond to Inversnaid (21 miles, 2s, 6d.), thence by 
coach (5 miles, 2J.), to Loch Katrine, over which (7^ 
miles, 2S, 6d.) a little steamer runs, connecting with 
coach to Callander (9^ miles). Thence, after an hour's 
delay for dinner, by rail (15I miles) to Stirling, arriv- 
ing at about 4.45 p. m., and proceeding by the next 
train (about 8 p. m.) to Edinboro^ (3 6 J miles), arriving 
at 9.45 p. M. — not long after dark, in summer, in this 
northern latitude. [Fares through from Loch Katrine 
to Edinboro', 9^. dd, Sj., ds, lo//.]. It is better how- 
ever, to spend at least two days on the route, and to 
walk over the portions usually travelled by coach. 
Spend the night at Stronachlachar (head of Loch Ka- 
trine) or the Trosachs, if you prefer to linger in the 
vicinity of Lochs Lomond and Katrine ; at Callander 
(or at Dunblane), if you wish to have more time be- 
tween there and Stirling, or in the neighborhood of the 
latter place. 

The railway from Glasgow to Balloch passes through 
Dumbarton (t6 miles from G.), where you can leave 
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the train, if you wish to visit the famous old CasiU^ 
which stands on a rock rising abruptly 560 feet above 
the Clyde. From the top there is an excellent view of 
the town, the river, and Ben Lomond in the distance. 
The walk from here to Balloch (4^ miles) through the 
" vale of Leven," is a beautiful one. In the village of 
Renton Smollett, the novelist, was born. 

Loch Lomond^ with its lovely islands and the hills 
and mountains round about it, is the pride of Scottish 
lakes. We shall not attempt to describe the sail over 
the greater part of its length to Inversnaid. If you 
wish to climb Ben Lomond (3,192 feet) stop at Rowar- 
dennan Fiery which is the favorite starting-point for 
the ascent. It is a walk (or ride by pony), of four 
miles from the hotel at the pier to the summit ; and 
if the weather is clear, the view will richly repay you 
for the tramp. The lake studded with islands is the 
loveliest thing in the landscape, but the mountains 
stretching away in billowy ranges on every side are as 
grand as that is beautiful. 

" Rob Roy's Prison " is a cave in the shore on the 
right, easily seen from the steamer, about half way 
between Rowardennan and Inversnaid. Tarbet on the 
opposite shore is a favorite stopping-place with tourists. 

At Inversnaid walk to the Falls near the hotel, if 
you are not going directly through by the coach. It is 
the scene of Wordsworth's poem of "The Highland 
Girl." 

On the road to Loch Katrine, the cottage where 
Helen MacGregor, Rob Roy's wife, was born, is pointed 
out ; and a little to the north are the ruins of Inver- 
snaid Forty built in 17 13 to check the MacGregors, and 
-^^ce the quarters of General Wolfe. 

KtStronachlachar Fier there is a comfortable hotel 
with tbe same euphonious name. Here you take the 
tiny stekfiper that plies to and fro several times a day 
on Loch itatrine. The Silver Strand and Ellen*s Isle 
of " The Lady of the Lake " are pointed out en route, 
with Ben Venue-(2,^S6 feet) and the other 
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" mountains that like giants stand 

To sentinel enchanted land." 

TTie Trosachs (or Trossachs) are a wild gorge extend- 
ing from where you leave the steamer to the Trosachs 
Ifotel, a distance of about a mile. A mile and a half 
more brings you by the lovely Loch Achray, and less 
than another mile to the Brigg of Turk. A little fur- 
ther on — 

^ DuncraggarCs huts appear at last 
And peep, like moss-grown rocks, half seen, 
Half hidden in the copse so green." 

A mile from here you come to Loch Venc^har^ with a 
view of Benledi (2,882 feet) on the left of the x road; 
then (2^ miles) to Coilantogle Ford, " Clan- Alpine's 
outmost guard," where Roderick challenged Fitz- 
James to single combat From this point it is but 2-J 
miles to the Dreadnought Hotel at Callander. From 
Callander Bridge^ near by, there is a magnificent view 
of Benledi. The Falls of Bracklinn are about 2 miles 
northeast from Callander, and there are many other 
attractive excursions in the neighborhood. 

If you spend the night at Callander, you will do 
well to take the train next morning for Dunblane (10 
miles), and walk from there to Stirling (6 miles) by way 
of The Bridge of Allan ; or take the evening train to 
Dunblane, and spend the night there. 

Dunblane {Hotel: Dunblane) ^ picturesquely situated 
on the banks of the Allan, is chiefly noted for its 
Cathedral^ one of the few buildings of the kind in 
Scotland that escaped the blind zeal of the Reformers. 
The nave is in the earliest pointed style, the choir of a 
somewhat later period. The tower, which bears the 
marks of Norman work, is the oldest part. 

From the back of the inn there is a romantic walk 
shaded by aged beeches along the bank of the river, 
through the grounds of Kippenross, to the Bridge of 
Allan. This is the pleasantest route for a pedestrian. 

The Bridge of Allan {Hotels: Philip's Royal, 
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Queen^s, Westerton Arms) is a very popular watering- 
place ; its chief attraction being the Airthrey mineral 
springs. An omnibus (fare, 6^.) runs from here to 
Stirling several times a day. 

Stirling (Hotels : Golden Lion, Royal, CarmichaePs 
Temperance) has a pleasant seat on an eminence near 
the river Forth. The Castle, on the brow of a pre- 
cipitous rock that rises yet higher, is no less interest- 
ing for its natural attractions than for its historical 
associations. The view from its walls on a fine day is 
unsurpassed in Great Britain. On the west is the vale 
of Menteith, bounded by the Highland mountains, — 
Ben-Lomond, Ben-Venue, Ben-A'an, Benledi, Ben- 
voirlich, and Uam-Var ; to the north and east are the 
Ochil Hills and the windings of the Forth ; to the 
south the Campsie Hills ; while the nearer view in- 
cludes the town at our feet, the ruins of Cambus- 
kenneth Abbey, the Wallace Monument and Abbey 
Craig, and the Bridge of Allan. The field of Ban- 
nockburn, too, is seen so perfectly that nothing is to 
be gained by visiting it, though you can easily walk to 
it if you choose. 

The castle was the birthplace of James II. and of 
James V., who was crowned here ; and it was the favor- 
ite residence of James IV. In the ** Douglas Room " 
James II. assassinated William, Earl of Douglas, and 
you are shown the window through which the lifeless 
body was hurled to the garden below. And much 
besides your guide at the castle will tell you which 
need not be anticipated here. 

The Cemetery on the south side of the esplanade 
contains some interesting monuments ; and beyond 
this is the old Grey friars^ Church, built in 1494 by 
James IV., and a good specimen of the Gothic of that 
period. Within its walls James VI. was crowned, July 
29th, 1567, and John Knox preached the coronation 
sermon. 

In the town may be seen ArgylVs Lodging, in Broad 
Street, the home of the poet Sir William Alexander, 
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who in 1632 was made Earl of Stirling, and later of 
the Argyll family ; also, Mar's Work, at the head of 
the same street, built by the Earl of Mar, a curious 
structure with quaint sculptures and inscriptions. 

Abbey Craig, 560 feet high, on whose top is the 
Wallace Monument, a lofty baronial tower rising 220 
feet higher, is easily reached, and is well worth a visit 
if time permits. 

Glasgow to Oban,- Tia Dunoon, Rothesay, Aidrisliaig, and 

the Qrinan OemaL 
This excursion, known also as " the lona steamer 
route," is a very popular one. The steamer leaves 
Glasgow at 7 a. m. (you can take a train at 7.45 a. m. 
for Greenock, meeting the lona there, but you lose that 
much of the sail down the Clyde), and reaches Oban ^t 
about 5 p. M. The cabin fare is 141'. ; return tickets 
sold at reduced rates. The steamer (a very comforta- 
ble one) touches at Greenock, at the lively watering- 
place of Dunoon, where a ruined castle is to be seen 
overlooking the river, at Inellan, and at Rothesay, 
before entering the Kyles of Bute, a narrow strait be- 
tween the island of Bute and the coast of Cowal. 
The scenery here is remarkable for its varied beauties. 
We next reach Tarbert, a fishing village, and then 
Ardrishaig, at the southeastern end of the Crinan 
Canal 9 miles long, formed to avoid the circuitous 
passage of 70 miles round the Mull of Cantire. At 
its other end we come to Crinan, and the striking 
scenery of the bay of Crinan. After leaving Crinan, 
dinner is served on board (for 3^.), while the steamer 
keeps on her way towards Oban. Passing through 
the sound of Luing, we giet a view of Benmore (3,170 
feet), the highest mountain in Mull. Some miles far- 
ther on, we sail through a very narrow strait between 
the islands of Easdale, celebrated for its slate quar- 
ries, and Seil, whose precipitous shores rise on the 
rig^t in huge columnar masses. As we approach 
Kerrara Island the mountains of Mull come g^andljf 
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into view, and on the right Ben Cruachan appears 
with its double peak. Kerrara forms a natural break- 
water to the bay of Oban. 

Oban {^Hotels: Great Western^ Caledonian^ Craig- 
ardy Imperial^ etc.), a great rendezvous for tourists, 
is shut in by hills, from which the views are varied 
and beautiful. 

Oban to Btaffii and losat 

If the tourist can give but one day more to this 
vicinity before returning to Glasgow, let him by all 
means make the excursion to Staffa and lona. In 
fine weather the sail takes about twelve hours, allow- 
ing an hour each at Staffa and lona, where the land- 
wor is made by the steamer's boats. The steamer runs 
daily, Sunday excepted. The fare for the trip is 20J. 
including landings at Staffa and lona. In calm 
weather the small boats from the steamer are rowed- 
into the mouth of Fingal's Cave, which is accessible 
at all stages of the tide except extreme high-water 
with a heavy sea running. 

On this trip the Isle of Mull is completely circum- 
navigated. About 8 miles from its western coast is 
Staffa, with the world-renowned FingaPs Cave^ which 
it would be superfluous to describe. There are sev- 
eral smaller caves of the same general character on 
the island, and other singular basaltic formations. 

loNA, or Icolmkiily an islet 9 miles to the south of 
Staffa, is famous as an early seat of Christianity, a 
monastery having been founded here by St. Columba 
in the sixth century. Among the ruins those of the 
Cathedral of St. Mary are the most interesting. Ii 
was probably built in the early part of the 13th cen- 
tury. Maclean^ s Cross is one of the 360 sculptured 
stone crosses which are said to have adorned the 
Island, but which were throwiT into the sea about 1560 
by order of the Synod of Argyll. 
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Oban to Qlenooe. 

This is another of the excursions from Oban that 
may be accomplished in a single day. A steamer 
leaves every day for Ballachulish (26 miles), whence 
coaches are run to Glencoe and back to the steamer, 
which returns to Oban in the evening. This wild 
region, so remarkable for its scenery, is no less re- 
nowned as the scene of the horrid massacre (in 1692) 
of the clan inhabiting it. 

Oban to Inyemess by the Oaledonian Oanal. 

If it is possible to give even more time to Scotland^ 
there is no more attractive excursion than the one 
through the Caledonian Canal, which extends from the 
Atlantic to the German Ocean ; a distance of 60J 
miles, of which 37 J are over lakes and rivers, the re- 
mainder being artificial. The depth of water is 17 
feet, and large and swift steamers ply regularly from 
each end. 

On this trip, leave Oban in the evening for Banavie, 
spending the night there and leaving for Inverness next 
morning. The fare through from Glasgow to Inver- 
ness is 33J. 6^. 

Ban AVI E {Hotel: Lochiel Arms) is a mile from Cor- 
pack, the southern terminus of the Canal, where the 
steamer from Oban stops. An omnibus is in waiting 
to convey passengers to Banavie. From the hotel at 
B. there is an excellent view of Ben Nevis (4,406 feet), 
the highest mountain in Scotland. It may be ascended 
from here (8 miles) in about 3^^ hours. 

Leaving Banavie by steamer on the canal we soon 
pass (right) the ruins of Tor Castle^ an ancient strong- 
hold of the Camerons. A few miles farther on; two 
locks admit us to Loch Lochy, which is 10 miles long 
and about one broad. From this a canal of two miles 
leads to Loch Oich, about 4 miles in length, the cen- 
tral lake of the great chain and the most elevated of 
them all. On its western shore are the picturesque 
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ruins of Invergarry Castle^ which was burned in the 
rebellion of 1745. From the end of Loch Oich 
(reached about noon) we descend by seven locks to 
Fort Augustus on Lock Ness. The whole distance 
through the locks is two miles, and as the steamer is 
an hour and a half on the way, you can walk at your 
leisure over this part of the route, which is far less 
tedious than remaining on board. 

Loch Ness is nearly 24 miles long, with an average 
breadth of i\ miles. It is very deep (130 fathoms in 
some parts) and never freezes. At the Pier of Foyers 
the steamer makes a stop to allow passengers to view 
the celebrated Fall of Foyers, or the " Fall of Smoke," 
as it has been called. There are two falls, a quarter 
of a mile apart ; the lower one making a leap of 100 
feet into a wild linn shut in by gigantic rocks ; the 
upper one about 30 feet high, with an aerial bridge 
spanning the chasm. 

[From this point there is a delightful road to Inver- 
ness (18 miles), and the pedestrian may prefer to spend 
the remainder of the day here (at the Foyers Hotel) 
and walk to Inverness the next day. " The glorious 
valley, with 'its lakes and mountains, spreads perpetu- 
ally before the eye, either dimly seen through the luxuri- 
ant foliage of the trees, or in the fullness of its beauty."J 

A few miles beyond Foyers, the ruins of Urquhart 
Castle are seen on the opposite shore, and 8 miles 
from here a narrow channel, only a quarter of a mile 
long, leads from Loch Ness into Loch Defour, the last 
and least of these lakes. From this another piece of 
canal, about 4 miles long, brings the steamer to her 
pier at Muirtown, where omnibus and cabs are in 
waiting to take us to Inverness^ less than a mile ofE 

Inverness {Hotels: Station, Caledonian, Royat), 
'* the capital of the Highlands," is not particularly inter- 
esting in itself, but the vicinity has many attractions 
for the tourist who can make a stay here ; as, Culloden 
Moor, with its battle-field (6 miles), Cawdor Castle, 
made memorable by Shakespeare (about 20 miles), 
etc. 
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InYemess to Edinboro'. 

If your tour is limited to a summer vacation, you 
will hardly be able to linger on this route, but will go 
through at once by rail to Edinhord' (189! miles via 
FifCy 2 13 J via Stirling : 34^. 6d,, 25J. 10//., iSj). 

In going through the famous Pass of Killiecrankie^ 
which begins not far beyond Blair-Athole station (no 
miles from Inverness), secure a seat on the right side 
of the railway carriage, in order to see as much as 
possible of the remarkable river scenery. It is better, 
however, to leave the train at Blair-Athole and walk 
through the Pass to Pitlochrie (6 J miles), and take the 
next train from that station. If you wish to explore 
the pass more thoroughly, a guide can be readily got 
at Blair-Athole. 

[Should you intend to take the above trip through 
the Caledonian Canal, it will be best on the excursion to 
Loch Lomond^ the Trosachs, etc., to return to Glasgow 
by rail from Stirling (about 30 miles, by the direct 
route), instead of proceeding to Edinboro*. If you 
prefer it, you can let that excursion end at Callander, 
returning from there to Glasgow by the route you have 
come. You can then visit Stirling (also Dunblane 
and the Bridge of Allan, if you wish) on the way from 
Inverness to Edinboro' ; remembering to take tickets 
at Inverness for the Stirling route, not via Fife,'] 

Edinboro' and its Tioiiiity. 

Edinburgh {Hotels : Alma, Royal, Edinburgh, etc., 
first-class ; Waverley, New Waverley, both under one 
management, cheap and good) may be "done" in a single 
day ; but it would be better to give it at least double 
that time, even at the sacrifice of some of the minor 
excursions mentioned above. 

One*s first walk in Edinboro' should be to the Cal- 
tan Hill, whence you have a good view of the city and 
its suburbs. If you would get a broader prospect, as- 
cend Nelson's Monument {^d.), the top of which is 350 
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feet above the sea. The other noticeable things an 
the Hill are the unfinished National Monument , the 
monument to Dugald Stewart, the High School, and 
Burns' s Monument, opposite the High School. 

The Castle is another point from whith a fine view 
is obtained, and within its walls are exhibited (daily 
from I? to 3 p.m., free) the ancient Regalia of Scot- 
land ; also Queen Mar/s Room, in which James VI. 
was born ; Queen Margaret's Chapel, one of the old- 
est chapels in Scotland, recently restored ; Mons Meg, 
a gigantic cannon used at the siege of Norham Castle 
in 1497, etc., etc. 

The walk from the Castle down the High Street to 
Holyrood is a very interesting one. St, Giles's Churchy 
seen on the way, is the ancient parish church of £din- 
boro^ It has suffered much from " restorations," but 
the spire has luckily escaped and retains its mediaeval 
beauty. The Parliament House should be visited for 
the " Great Hall," with its carved oaken roof and its 
statues and portraits. John Knoo^s House (built in 
1490), Moray House, the old mansion of the Earls of 
Moray, and the Canongate Tolbooth (a. d. 1591) are 
curious relics of the olden time. In the churchyard 
of the Canongate Church are the graves of Dugald 
Stewart, Adam Smith, the poet Ferguson (whose 
gravestone was erected by Robert Burns), and others. 

Holyrood Palace and Abbey are open at ha. m. daily 
{6d,), You are conducted by a guide through the Pic- 
ture Gallery, Lord Darnley's Rooms, the Tapestry 
Room (portion of the palace built by Charles II.), 
Queen Mary's Apartments, (where Rizzio was mur- 
dered and his blood still stains the oaken floor — if 
you have faith to believe that part of the story), and 
the Chapel Royal, which is a beautiful fragment of the 
ancient Abbey founded in 1128. Here Charles I. was 
crowned in 1633, ^^^ here, in the royal vault, repose 
David II., James II., James V. and his queen, and 
Henry Lord Darnley. 

Arthur's Seat, beyond Holyrood, is 822 feet high, 
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and the view well repays the walk to its top. There 
is a good carriage road round the hill. St Anthony's 
Chapel, on the way up the hill, is associated with 
incidents in Scott's " Heart of Midlothian/' and other 
scenes connected with the tale are pointed out in this 
vicinity. 

The ancient University^ the Royal Institution^ the 
Museum of Science and Art, Greyfriars^ Churchyard" 
(where Allan Ramsay, Robertson the historian, Black 
the chemist, Dr. Blair, and other eminent Scotsmen 
are buried), Heriofs J^osfita/ (founded by the "Jing- 
ling Geordie " of " The Fortunes of Nigel "), Scotfs 
House in Castle Street and the Waverley Monument 
on Princes Street, will also attract the stranger. A 
full description of these and other objects of interest 
will be found in the local guide-books. 

A delightful excursion may be made from Edinboro* 
to Hawthornden and Rosslyn (or Roslin) Chapel. 
Take the train for Hawthornden station (a circuitous 
route of II miles; u., lo^., 8^.), which is very near 
the entrance to Hawthornden House. This charming 
place (admission, u.) was the residence of the poet 
Druramond, and hither Ben Jonson walked all the 
way from London to visit his friend and see Scotland. 
Roslin Chapel (admission, ij".) is reached by a foot- 
path along the bank of the lovely Esk. It was founded 
in 1446, and is one of the most elegant remains of the 
Gothic architecture of Scotland. Near by are the 
mouldering walls of Roslin Castle overhanging the 
river. Return to Edinboro' (7 miles) on foot or by rail, 
as you please. The walk will take you through some 
of the pleasantest of the suburbs ; and if you choose 
the road by Momingside, you can see the Bore Stone, 
to which the royal standard was fixed when James IV, 
arrayed his army there before his departure for Flod- 
denfield. You may also ascend the Braid Hills, which 
afford a beautiful prospect of the city, with the Firth 
of Forth, and the islands and shores of Fife in the 

3 
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distance. If you are tempted to linger here, you may 
recollect that — 

" Still on the spot Lord Marmion staved. 
For &irer scene he ne'er surveyed." 

Edinboro' to Melrose, Abbotsford, and DrybnrgL 

This excursion may be taken m route for England, 
without returning to Edinboro*. Take your ticket for 
Melrose (37^ miles), where carriages may be hired at 
the station for the ride to Ahbotsford, The distance 
is 3 miles, and the charge (including driver's fee, tolls, 
and everything) is 6 J. 6//. for a one-horse carriage, 
10*. for two horses. As the walk to Abbotsford is not 
a particularly pleasant one, it is well to ride there and 
iback ; then to see Melrose Abbey y and, after a lunch at 
the hotel, to walk (4 miles) to Dry burgh Abbey and 
back. Carriages to Dryburgh may be had for 8x. 6//. 
(one horse) and \2S, (two horses). 

At Abbotsford visitors are shown through the En- 
trance Hall, Armory, Drawing-Roora, Library, and 
Study, by a guide, who describes everything at the 
time, and to whom you pay what you please. A shil- 
ling for each person is the average fee. 

Melrose Abbey (admission, 6//.) was founded in 1 136, 
but was destroyed in 1322. A few years later the 
present edifice was built, and was unquestionably one 
of the most admirable works of the best period of ec- 
clesiastical architecture. The material is a very hard 
stone, and much of the carving is as perfect as when 
it was fresh from the sculptor's hand. No description^ 
not even the famous one in the " Lay of the Last Min- 
strel," can give any adequate idea of its beauty. 
Within its walls are the graves of kings, and nobles, 
and priests of the olden time ; among them Alexan- 
der II. of Scotland, and more than one of the re- 
nowned Earls of Douglas. Before the high altar the 
heart of King Robert Bruce is said to have been de- 
posited. 

Dryburgh Abbey (admission ix. for a party not ex- 
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ceeding three, 4//. for each additional person) was 
founded about the same time" as Melrose, and, like 
that, was destroyed in 1322 by Edward II. Robert I, 
restored it, at least in part ; but it was again destroyed 
in 1544. Little now remains of its ancient magnifi- 
cence. St. Mary's aisle, the most beautiful fragment, 
coatains the tomb of Scott, who was buried here Sept. 
26, 1832. Here also are the graves of his wife and his 
eldest son, and of his sonin-law Lockhart. 

This interesting excursicm is a fitting close to our 
brief run through the land of Burns and of Scott. 
Returning to Melrose, we take the train for Durham 
via Newcastle-on-Tyne. If you leave Melrose in the 
p. M., you can go no farther than Newcastle that even- 
ing. 
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Newcastle to DtLrham. 

Newcastle {Hotels : Central Station ; BeWs Neville^ 
cheap and good) is an ancient town, having originated 
in the Roman Pons yElii^ the second station from the 
eastern end of Hadrian's Wall. Before the Conquest 
it was called Monkchester^ from its many monasteries. 
It derived its present name from a castle built here by 
Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror. It fig- 
ures prominently in the history of the old wars be- 
tween England and Scotland. Its modern importance, 
on account of its enormous coal trade, is well known. 
It is also the seat of extensive manufactures of iron, 
steel, woolen goods, glass, pottery, chemicals, etc. 

The donjon-keep of the old Norman castle still re- 
mains (now used as a prison), and there are several 
interesting old churches. Some of the modern public 
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buildings are admirable in their way, and Stephenson's 
bridge across the Tyne, carrying the railway above the 
ordinary roadway, is a remarkable piece of engineer- 
ing. 

Durham {Hotels: County;^ Three Tuns), about 14 
miles from Newcastle by the shortest route, stands on 
an eminence nearly encircled by the River Wear. 
Crowning the height are the Castle, built in 1072, and 
the Cathedral, side by side, and forming a striking pic- 
ture from whatever point they are viewed. The castle 
is now the seat of the University, opened for students 
in 1833. 

The Cathedral, if you have followed the line of 
travel marked out above, will be the first of the great 
English churches that you visit, and it is every way 
worthy of careful study. Begun in the year 1093, and 
mostly built during the succeeding half century, it is a 
grand specimen of Norman work ; while the eastern 
transept (or " Nine Altars," as it is called), added in the 
13th century, is an exquisite piece of JEarly English. 
The dormitory, cloisters, and the upper part of the 
central tower are of the Perpendicular period (1400- 
1480). The Norman nave differs from those of Peter- 
boro' and Ely in that the piers are shorter and more 
massive, and their zigzag and latticed prnamentation 
is also peculiar. 

The view of the cathedral from the railway station, 
and that from the Framwellgate Bridge, are unsur- 
passed in all England. " Independently of the his- 
torical associations that belong to * time-honored ' Diu:- 
ham, — 
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Half house of God, half castle 'gainst the Scot,' — 



the scene alone, with the castle walls and the towers 
of the enormous church rising close beside it and 
sheer with the face of the cliff ; the rich masses of true 
greenwood that cluster below, and that line on either 
^ide the steep banks of the river ; and the Wear itself 
winding in a broad stream around the promontory ; ^ 



\ 
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the scene is one that can never be forgotten, and that 
(at all events when under its immediate spell) inclines 
us to give the first position among English cathedrals 
to Durham. There are indeed only two that can fairly 
be compared with it : Lincoln, on its * sovereign hill ' 
crowning the city ; and Ely, rising like some natural 
landmark, rock, or mountain, in the midst of the great 
level of the fens." * 

The beautiful walks on the banks of the Wear afford 
many charming views of the cathedral, and the bend 
in the river as you follow it almost makes you believe 
that you see two cathedrals. It is also seen to good 
advantage from St. Giles's Churchyard ; from the 
" Prior's path," on the way to Beaurepaire ; and from 
a point known as " Nine Trees," in a field at the end 
of the old Elvete, especially when a glowing sunset 
forms the background of the magnificent picture. 

There are many attractive excursions in the neigh- 
borhood of Durham : the site of Maiden Castle^ three 
quarters of a mile distant ; Neville's Cross (one mile), 
erected by Ralph Lord Neville in memory of the cap- 
ture of David II. ; Chester-le- Street (6 miles), with its 
famous old church, etc. 

Durham to Tork. 

Instead of going direct to York (63 miles), make a 
dktour by way of Ripon (taking tickets from Durham 
for R.) in order to visit Fountains Abbey, This famous 
ruin, the most interesting of the kind in all Great 
Britain, is three miles from Ripon,"in the pleasure 
grounds of Studley Royal, the seat of Earl de Grey. 
It may be visited every day except Sunday -, admission, 
IS. If you walk from Ripon, take a footpath at the 
toll-bar on the Studley road, leading tljrough a large 
field with scattered trees. At the village of Studley, 
either enter the park by a stile, or go round by the 
•odge-gate and up the avenue, which is about a mile 
long and lined with noble trees. You will be con- 

* King's Handbook of English Cathedrals. 
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ducted through the grounds by a guide, and to see the 
whole takes about two hours and a half. The mon- 
astery buildings originally covered ten or twelve acres, 
and the ruins occupy two acres. We cannot attempt 
to describe them, but do not fail to see them ; no half- 
day in all your travel will be better bestowed. 

At Ripon the Cathedral should be visited, even if it 
be but hurriedly. It is one of the smaller structures 
of its class, but the nave (171 feet long, 88 high), is 
very beautiful, and there is much that is interesting in 
other parts of the church. 

The fashionable " spa" of Harrogate is on the road 
between Ripon and York, and may tempt you to stop 
over a train, if no longer. 

York {Hotels : Station^ Black Swan^ two hundred 
years old ; Railway, cheaper) was an old town when 
Agricola (a. d. 78) made it one of his principal stations. 
Here Hadrian lived, and Severus and Constantius 
Chlorus died ; and here, as many believe, Constantine 
the Great was born. Here the first English parliament 
was held, in 1160, and for five centuries parliaments 
were occasionally summoned to the ancient city. 
Here are remains of Roman towers and of the earliest 
British churches. The walls, built we* know not how 
long before the time of Henry HI., after being bat- 
tered in many a siege, were breached in our day to ad- 
mit the railway train. The old ramparts, still encir- 
cling a large part of the city, now serve the peaceful 
purpose of a public promenade. 

The Cathedral or Minster is of course the chief at- 
traction of York. It stands on the site of a Saxon 
church in which King Edwin of Northumbria was bap- 
tized on Easter day, a. d. 627. This was replaced by 
a larger edifice, which was burnt in 741. Another, 
built by Archbishop Albert (who came to the see in 
767), was burnt in 1069, when William the Conqueror 
was devastating Yorkshire. A portion of the inner 
wall of the existing crypt is perhaps a remnant of this 
early Saxon church. Thomas of Bayeux, the first 
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Norman fiishop, built a new church before iioo. Abp. 
Roger (1154-1181) pulled down the choir and rebuilt 
it on a larger scale. Abp. Gray (1215-1255) appears 
to have rebuilt the south transept in its present (Early 
English) form. John le Romeyn, treasurer of York 
(1228-1256), built the north transept and a central 
tower. In 1291 Abp. le Romeyn (son of the treasu- 
rer) began to rebuild the nave, which was finished in 
1355. The chapter-house belongs to the same (Deco- 
rated) period. In 136 1, Abp. Thoresby began the lady 
chapel and presbytery (early Perpendicular) which were 
probably completed by 1373; and between that date 
and 1400, the old Norman choir was entirely replaced 
by the present (Perpendicular) one. During the next 
70 years the central tower was recased and brought 
into its present shape, and the two western towers 
were built (late Perpendicular). The church, thus re- 
built throughout, was re-consecrated on the 3d of July, 

1472. 

The extreme length of the cathedral is 524^ feet \ . 
breadth across the transepts, 250 ; height of central 
tower, 213 ; of western towers, 202 ; within the height 
of the nave is 99 J feet ; height of choir, 102 ; height 
of lantern (inside), 188. The great east window is 76 
feet high, 32 wide ; the west window, 54 high, 30 
wide. 

The minster is rich in old stained glass. In the 
north transept the five lofty and narrow lancet win- 
dows (54 feet high, 5 J wide) known as the " Five Sis- 
ters," are filled with their original Early English glass. 
of lovely diapered patterns. The great west window, 
with its exquisite flowing tracer}', also contains the 
original glass, the gift of Abp. Melton (13 17-1340). 
If the east window at Carlisle is the most beautiful in 
the world, this is but little inferior to it, and some have 
given it the preference. There is scarcely any modern 
glass in the other windows of the nave. Nowhere in 
England can one see a larger or more perfect display 
of the painted glass of the early part of the 14th cen- 
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tury. The great east window is the largest in the 
kingdom that retains its original glazing. [This and 
one in Gloucester Cathedral, 72 feet by 38, are the 
largest Gothic windows in the world.] The contract 
for glazing the window in three years was made in 
1405. Most of the glass in the choir belongs to the 
same period. That in the great windows of the chap- 
ter-house belongs to the early part of the 14th century, 
and is a remarkably fine specimen of early decorated 
work. 

In the vestry, some venerable curiosities are ex- 
hibited ; among them the horn of Ulphus, laid on the 
altar more than 800 years ago by Ulph, lord of great 
part of eastern Yorkshire, in token that he bestowed 
certain lands on the church. In the Library (8,000 
volumes) are many rare and curious books, manu- 
scripts of Cicero of the nth and 12th centuries, bre- 
viaries and psalters of the 13th century, works printed 
by Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, etc., a manuscript vol- 
. ume by the poet Gray, etc. 

One of the best views of the exterior of the cathe- 
dral is from the walls of the city. 

The Gardens of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
(admission^ \s,^ on Saturday i//.), may rank next to the 
cathedral among the attractions of York. Here one 
may see undoubted Roman, Saxon, and Norman re- 
mains, and may compare them with each other and 
with the beautiful Early English architecture of the 
ruined Abbey of St. Mary, which is enclosed within 
the garden walls ; while in the Museum you may see 
the petrified relics of a period in the history of this 
region ages earlier than the Romans or than Adam. 

York Castle^ now a prison, encloses four acres within 
its walls ; but the only important portion of the orig- 
inal structure (built in 1068) now remaining is Clif- 
ford's Towery which was the keep or donjon of the 
castle. In 1190 it was the scene of the self-immola- 
tion of 1,500 Jews, who in order to disappoint a blood- 
thirsty mob destroyed themselves and their property 
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by setting fire to the interior. The ruined walls, ten 
feet thick, are now overgrown with ivy, and within 
is a large walnut tree. From the top of the tower 
there is a fine prospect. 

The Guildhall^ built in 1446, contains a hall, 96 feet 
by 43, and about 30 high, in the Perpendicular style, 
with a good deal of rich oalc carving. Many of the 
old churches are interesting for their architecture and 
their ancient glass. 

Excursion to Leeds and its Vicinity. 

Leeds {Hotels : The Queen, Great Northern, at the 
Central Railway Station; Trevelyan, temperance), 
capital of the " Clothing District," can be most con- 
veniently reached from York (32 miles by rail). Be- 
sides the woolen manufacture, which employs more 
than 10,000 hands, there are the flax spinning and 
weaving (12,000 hands), worsted and silk (1,500 each), 
machinery, tools, etc. (8,000), leather, glass, tobacco, 
and many other important industries, making it one of 
the busiest towns in Great Britain. Its public buildings 
show the good taste no less than the wealth of the 
people. The Town Hall is one of the best specimens 
of modem municipal architecture in the country. The 
New Infirmary near by, though in a wholly different 
style (Gothic, while the Town Hall is Roman Corin- 
thian), is equally admirable in its way. The new Parish 
Church (St. Peter's), is another fine example of modern 
Gothic. The Cloth Halls are interesting to the stran- 
ger, especially on market days (Tuesdays and Sat- 
urdays), and the principal factories are well worth a 
visit. 

Bradford {Hotels*: Victoria, George, Commercial), 10 
miles from Leeds (is. i)d,, is. 4^., is.), is the chief seat 
of the worsted trade, and has grown from about 13,000 
inhabitants in 1801 to more than 100,000 at the pres- 
ent time. It has a fine old church (St. Peter's), and 
St. Georges Hall is an elegant modern edifice. 

Saltaire (4 miles from Bradford) is a unique and 



interesting place. It is a model manufacturing town, 
built and owned by one man, Titus Salt, Esq. There 
is an immense alpaca mill, covering some ii acres and 
employing 3,000 hands. The houses for the workmen 
are well built, and the sanitary arrangements are ex- 
cellent. There are also a handsome chapel, schools, 
news-room, libraiy, etc. 

Ha WORTH (2 1 J miles from Leeds, via KdghUy ; ^s. 
1^., IS. ()d,, IS. yS.), the home and the burial-place of 
tiie Bronttf sisters, has become one of the literary 
"shrines of England." The Churck, though the na- 
tives claim that the tower was built in 600 (which hap- 
pens to be earlier than the first preaching of Chris 
tianity in Northumbria), is not older than the latter part 
of the r5th century, and has no architectural interest 
The Parsimage, with its dreary outlook upon the grave- 
yard and the brown moors, is familiar from the de- 
scription given by Mrs. Gaskell and many tourists ; but 
the most vivid pictures of the surrounding scenery are 
to be found in the Bronte novels. You will do well to 
walk to the moor on the heights above the village, the 
favorite haunt of the sisters. It is a landscape unlike 
any other that you have seen, and one that you will 
never forget 

CO Linooln, via Sheffield. 
4ds ': Soyal, Victoria, first-class ; 
(rf, cheaper), " the metropolis of 
ed on Che way to Lincoln. It is 33 
'ia Wakefield and Bamshy) and 43 
a chief interest of the place is the 
of cutlery in all its branches. Sil- 
d goods are also largely made here ; 
nents, brushes, buttons, combs, etc. 
is a noble building, as old as the 
:i., and contains some elegant mon- 
d modern. The Town Hall, Com 
T public buildings are likewise note- 
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At RoTHERHAM {Hotcl : Royol^ cheap), only six 
miles from Sheffield, there is a very beautiful Perpen- 
dicular Church, which attracts many visitors. In the 
neighborhood are remains of the famous Sherwood 
Forest Whamcliffe Lodge (about 6 miles from S. by 
rail) was for some years the residence of Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, and the locality is one of the loveliest 
in England. Here also may be seen portions of Sher- 
wood Forest. 

Newstead Abbey ^ formerly the mansion of the Byron 
family, is about 25 miles from Sheffield (considerably 
farther by rail), and may be visited by making a dktour 
by Nottingham (famed for its manufactures of lace, 
hosiery, etc.) on your way to Lincoln. From Notting- 
ham go by branch road to Hucknall (about eight 
miles) where Byron is buried, and walk from there to 
Newstead. Return to Nottingham and take train for 
Lincoln. 

York to Linoohi. 

If you do not make the above excursion to Leeds 
and Sheffield, take the train for Lincoln (72 miles) via 
Doncaster, There are several trains that go directly 
through ; by others you have to wait an hour or more 
at Doncaster. If you take one of the latter, improve 
the opportunity at D. of visiting the Parish Church 
(St. George^ s) not far from the station. It has been 
called " the most stately ecclesiastical structure erected 
in England during the present century." It is in the 
early Decorated style, thoroughly carried out in all its 
details. G. G. Scott was the architect. The Race 
Course^ where the celebrated St. Leger races take 
place, is about a mile from the town, by a very pleas- 
ant road. 

Lincoln {Hotels : Great Northern Railway^ Sara- 
cen*s Heady Spread Eagle\ the Lindi Colonia of the 
Romans, contains much that is of interest for the anti- 
quarian. The Newport Gate is one of the finest rem- 
nants of Roman architecture in Great Britain ; and in 
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the cloisters of the cathedral a Roman pavement is to 
be seen. Here John of Gaunt had a palace, portions 
of which still remain. The Guildhall dates from the 
time of Henry VHI. 

The Cathedral stands on a hill overlooking the 
country for miles around. A cathedral was first erected 
here by Remigius, the first Norman bishop (1073- 
1092), and portions of that building remain in the west 
front of the present one. The latter was begun by 
"St. Hugh of Lincoln" (i 186-1200), and the choir, 
the eastern transept, and the eastern side of the great 
transept appear to have been built by him. His suc- 
cessor (i 203-1 209) probably completed the great tran- 
sept and the " Galilee porch." The nave and the 
upper portion of the west front are ascribed to 1209- 
1235 ; the west transept and part of the central tower 
to 1235-1253. The presbytery, or "Angel Choir" 
was finished before 1282 ; the cloisters and the upper 
part of the central tower between that time and 1300. 
The upper part of the western towers is Perpendicular 
work of about 1450. 

It will be seen that by far the greater part of the 
church is Early English, and it is scarcely surpassed 
by any other example of that period. The Norman 
portion of the west front is readily distinguished from 
the Early English, and affords a good opportunity for 
comparing the two styles. The Perpendicular windows 
above the principal doors were inserted about 1380. 

The large " rose " window in the north transept is 
one of the most splendid works of the 13th century. 
The exterior ornamentation is exquisite in all its de- 
tails ; and the ancient glass, which dates from about 
1200, is of matchless beauty. In the south transept 
there is another rose window, which is equally remark- 
able as an example of the Decorated period. The 
tracery has been compared to the fibres of a leaf, and 
is as beautiful as that of the famous Carlisle window. 
It is filled with fragments of Early English glass col- 
lected from various parts of the cathedral. 



I 
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The presbytery or " Angel choir " takes its name 
from the sculptured angels in the spandrils of the tri- 
forium arches. There are thirty of these, and they 
are reckoned among the best examples of Early Eng- 
lish art. The Galilee porch^ the southeastern porch ^ the 
chapter-house^ the east endy and many other portions of 
the cathedral are also worthy of special study. 

In the lofty and beautiful central tower hangs 
" Great Tom of Lincoln," the famous bell first cast in 
1 6 10 and recast in 1834, weighing 5 tons 8 cwt. 
(11,096 lbs.), which is just one ton more than its 
original weight. 

Lincoln to Feterboronghy via Boston. 

Boston {Hotels : Peacock^ White Hart, Red Lion) 
is 31:1^ miles from Lincoln by rail. It takes its name 
(Botolph's Town) from the monastery of St. Botolph, 
built here in 654 and destroyed by the Danes in 870. 
St Botolph^ s Church, built in 1309, is one of the 
largest parish churches in England, being 245 feet 
long and 98 wide within the walls. The tower is more 
than 300 feet high. For an interesting account of the 
place see Hawthorne's " Our Old Home." 

Peterborough (Hotels : Great Northern, Angel) is 
32 miles by rail from Boston. The cathedral owes 
its origin to a Benedictine abbey, founded in 655, 
destroyed by the Danes in 870, and restored in 966. 
At the dissolution of the monasteries it was spared be- 
cause Katherine of Arragon had been buried within 
its walls. It was suggested to Henry VIII. " how well 
it would become his goodness to erect a fair monu- 
ment for her ; " whereupon he is said to have replied, 
**Yes, I will leave her one of the goodliest in the king- 
dom ; " arid verily no queen ever Jiad a nobler monu- 
ment than this majestic old abbey church of " Peter- 
borough the Proud." 

The grounds about the cathedral are in perfect 
keeping with its sacred character. " Of all the lovely 
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closes -that I ever beheld," says Hawthorae, '* that of 
Peterborough Cathedral is to me the most delightful ; 
so quiet it is, so solemnly and nobly cheerful, so ver- 
dant, so sweetly shadowed, and so presided over by 
the stately minster, and surrounded by ancient and 
comely habitations of Christian men." The western 
gateway of the close, biiilt by Abbot Benedict (1177- 
1193) remains as of old, when all visitors, of whatever 
rank, put off their shoes before passing through it into 
the holy precincts. From this point the west front 
with its lofty triple arches is seen to the best advan- 
tage. This front is of the purest Early English 
(erected probably between 1200 and 1222), and the 
enormous arches, 82 feet high, are a unique and ina- 
posing feature of the cathedral. From the apse of the 
choir (1118-1133) to the west front the church affords 
an excellent example of the gradual changes in style 
from early Norman to fully developed Early English. 
The nave (1155-1193) is throughout Norman, and re- 
tains the remarkable wooden roof with its painting of 
the 12th century. The ceilings of the transepts are of 
the same date. But the Cromwellians broke all the 
ancient glass, and destroyed all the furniture, the organ, 
etc., besides pulling down the , cloisters and burning 
the records of the cathedral. The roof of the choir 
is probably of the latter part of the 15th century, and 
the painting and gilding (as on the flat roof of the 
apse also) are recent. 

A black marble slab near the south door of the 
choir marks the tomb in which the body of Mary 
Queen of Scots lay until removed to Westminster 
Abbey. Queen Katherine^s grave is in a similar posi- 
tion on the opposite side of the choir. 

The New Building so-called, forming the eastern 
X end of the church,.was begun in 1438, but not com- 
pleted until nearly a century later. It is especially re- 
markable for the beautiful fan tracery of the roof 

There is an excellent view of the exterior of the 
cathedral from the churchyard, where " the rich Perpen- 
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dicular chapel, the Norman apse towering above it, 
and the many lines of towers and spires group most 
picturesquely, and are well contrasted by the surround- 
ing foliage." 

Feterborongli to Ely and Oambridge. 

A railway ride of 30 miles (6j'. 3^/., 5^., 2s. %\d,) 
brings us to Ely {Hotels: Lamb, Bell; Angela cheap and 
comfortable), the seat of another of the great English 
cathedrals. Here on " the isle of Ely " a monastery 
for both men and women was founded by St. Ethel- 
dreda in the year 673. The Danes destroyed it in 870, 
but it was refounded in 970 for Benedictine monks. 
Here it was, as one of the earliest of English poems 
tells us, that — 

" Merrily sung the monks within Ely 
When Canute the King rowed thereby," 

and bade his knights rest on their oars while he lis- 
tened to the vesper-song. 

The present cathedral was begun by the first Norman 
abbot (1082-1094), and before 1107 it was so far com- 
pleted as to be dedicated to St. Peter and St Ethel- 
dreda. The Galilee porch was built 1 198-12 15, and the 
Norman choir rebuilt 1235-125 2. The central tower 
fell in 1322, and the octagon^ which replaced it, was 
begun that year and completed in 1328 ; the lantern 
being added between that time and 1342. The west- 
em part of the choir ^ ruined by the fall of the tower, 
was rebuilt about 1338. The lady chapel was begun 
in 132 1, finished in 1349. The cathedral, therefore, 
contains examples of all the periods of Gothic archi- 
tecture from early Norman to late Perpendicular. The 
Galilee and eastern part of. the choir are of the best 
Early English work, while the Qctagon, the western 
choir, and the lady chapel are perhaps the best speci- 
mens of pure Decorated to be found in England. It 
may be added that the recent restorations (under the 
direction of G. G. Scott) are the most complete and 
elaborate thatTi^*"' ** '^^^ attempted in an English 
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cathedral. The church now gives one a tru^ idea of 
the mediaeval splendor of these majestic structures. 

Ely Cathedral measures 565 feet in extreme length, 
and is the longest Gothic church in Europe, though 
some others (that at Milan, for example) cover more 
ground. The western tower is 266 feet high. 

Within there is nothing more striking than the view 
across the octagon from the angle of the nave-aisles : 
indeed, it is unequalled in Europe. The roof, above 
the piers, forms " the only Gothic dome in existence," 
and the effect, compared with that of the narrow lan- 
terns of other cathedrals, is indescribably grand and 
beautiful. 

Of the details of the interior, equally rich in ancient 
and in modern work of the most admirable character, 
our limits forbid us to speak, and with the amplest 
space at our command we should despair of doing jus- 
tice to them. You will not fully appreciate them your- 
self unless you linger in the church and study it more 
leisurely than the hurried traveller is likely to do. An 
entire day is the least that you should give to Ely, 
though there is nothing to be seen in the insignificant 
little city but the cathedral and the remains of the 
conventual buildings around it. 

There are fine views of the entire cathedral from a 
bridge over the railway near the station, and from a 
rising ground in the park, on the south side ; and an 
excellent distant view from Stuckney Hilly two miles 
from Ely, on the Newmarket road. " The cathedral 
is as completely a landmark to the whole of the fen 
country as the great tower of Mechlin to the lowlands 
of Brabant; and its glories, thus recorded in monas- 
tic verse, are still the pride of the entire district : — 

Haec sunt Elyae, Lantema, Capella Mariae, 
Atque Molendinum, multum dans Vinea vinum. 
Continet insontes, quos valiant undic^ue pontes : 
Hos ditant montes ; nee desunt flumma, fontes. 
Nomen ab anguilla * ducit Insula nobilis ilia." 

• The old monk appears to have derived Ely from EeUey^ that 
is, Isle of Eels ^ which is as plausible a** any of the etymologies 
that have been suggested. 

\ 
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Cambridge {Hotels : Bull, Red Lion) is 14I miles 
from Ely, on the banks of the Cam, from which it takes 
its name. The chief attraction is the University j 
which consists of seventeen colleges and " halls," the 
oldest {Feterhouse) founded in 1257, and the youngest 
{^Downing) in 1800. If you wish to make the circuit 
of these colleges, you will do well to get one of the 
cheap local guide-books containing m^ and descrip 
tion of the town. The Chapel of Kin^ s College is one 
of the most famous specimens of Perpendicular work, 
and the new St. yohn's Chapel is an admirable exam- 
ple of the Gothic architecture of our day. The grounds 
of Trinity College are very beautiful. The Fitzwilliam 
Museum is worth a visit, and some of the churches, 
especially the round chapel of St. Sepulchre^ are of 
considerable interest. All Saints contains a monu- 
ment, by Chantrey, to Henry Kirke White. 

Oombridge to Bngby, via Bedford. 

From Cambridge the tourist may proceed directly 
to London by rail (5 7 J miles), and make excursions 
from that city as a centre. Our own plan, however, 
would be to go westward from Cambridge to Rugby, 
and visit Coventry^ Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, etc., 
and then to proceed via Oxford to the metropolis. 

From Cambridge, via Bedford, to Bletchley, is 45 J 
miles, and thence, by the Northwestern Railway, to 
Rugby, 35f miles. One can go through in 3 hours, by 
connecting trains, three or four times daily. A stop 
may be made at Bedford (29! miles from Cambridge), 
where John Bunyan used to preach. A walk of a mile 
thence will take you to Elstow, where the cottage is 
still standing in which he was bom. Olney, where 
Cowper resided for several years, is 10 miles from 
Bedford. At Ampthill (8 miles from B.) formerly 
stood Ampthill Castle, where Queen Katherine resided 
while her divorce from Henry VHI. was pending, and 
where a monument in honor of her now stands, bear- 
ing an inscription in verse from the pen of Horace 

4 
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Walpole. The Park is studded with oaks centuries 
old, some of them ten feet in diameter. Kimbolton 
Castle, where Katherine died, now the seat of the Eiarl 
of Manchester, is about lo miles north of Bedford. 

Rugby (^Hotels : George, Eagle, Royal), the " Mugby 
Junction " of Dickens, is famous as the seat of Rugby 
School (founded in 1567), where Arnold taught and 
" Tom Brown " studied. A mile and a half distant is 
Bilton Hall, once the residence of Addison. A long 
avenue in the garden, known as " Addison's Walk," is 
said to have been his favorite promenade. 

Bngby to Ooveotry, Eenilwortliy Warwick, and Stratford- 

on-Avon. 

Coventry {Hotels: Castle, Craven Arms, Kin^s 
Head), 1 1 J miles from Rugby, is situated on a rising 
ground whence the " three tall spires " are visible for 
miles around. There was a nunnery here as early as 
the 9th century, which was destroyed by the Danes in 
1016, and in 1043 the Earl of Mercia and his Countess 
(xodiva founded a Benedictine monastery on its ruins. 
How the lady Godiva rendered another service to the 
town when she " took the tax away " need not be told 
here. The effigy of " Peeping Tom " is still to be seen 
at the corner of Hertford Street, and you will be re- 
minded of the legend in other ways at almost every 
step you take in Coventry. 

Of the Benedictine Priory, founded in 1043, some few 
fragments remain, and may be seen near " New Build- 
ings." The White-friars^ Monastery, founded about 
1342, has been turned into a house of industry ; but 
many portions of the original buildings are still in 
good preservation. The Grey-friars^ Monastery (a. d. 
1358) was on the site of Christ Church, and the spire 
of the latter originally belonged to the old monastic 
church. 

St MichcuVs Church is one of the largest (some say 
the largest) and noblest parish churches in England. 
The steeple (303 feet high) is the most ancient part, 
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having been begun in 1373 and finished in 1395. The 
church was completed by 1450, when Henry VI. heard 
mass there. The interior is very imposing. 

Trinity Churchy near St. Michael's, has a spire 237 
feet high, built (i 664-1 667) to replace one that was 
blown down in 1664. The ancient stone pulpit is re- 
markable for its beauty. 

The third of " the three tall spires " of Coventry is 
that of Christ Churchy mentioned above. The church 
is a modern structure (1832) in the early Decorated 
style. 

St.yohn^s^ dedicated in 1350, is famous for its win- 
dows, especially the great western one, which is mag- 
nificent. 

St. Mary's Hall (built about 1450) is a remarkable 
specimen of old English domestic architecture. It 
was erected by one of the ancient " Guilds," but is 
now used for municipal purposes. The Great Hall is 
unsurpassed in its way, and the Kitchen with its liberal 
cooking arrangements is very suggestive of the gen- 
erous hospitality of the olden time. 

There are many other interesting public buildings 
in Coventry, and quaint old houses are to be seen in 
almost every street. An entire day may well be spent 
in the ancient town. 

From Coventry we advise you to walk to Stratford- 
on-Avon, visiting Kenilworth and Warwick on the 
way. You remember the story of the two Englishmen 
who laid a wager as to which was the finest walk in 
England. After the money had' been put up, one 
named the walk from Stratford to Coventry, and the 
other that from Coventry to Stratford. How the um- 
pire decided the case is not recorded. As we take our 
start from Coventry, we will assume that the second 
man was the winner. Five miles over a broad smooth 
road, shaded with venerable elms and sycamores, 
Inrings us to the village of Kenilworth {Inns : Kin^s 
ArmSy Castley etc.) 

Kenilworth Castle is on a rising ground to the west 
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Scott has given us an admirable description of its 
ancient glories, when Elizabeth came here in 1575 
to visit Leicester. Cromwell dismantled it, and laid 
waste the gardens that begirt it, and it has suffered 
somewhat since from the tooth of time, but even in 
ruins it is stately and magnificent. Go round about it, 
tell the towers thereof, and mark well its bulwarks, if 
you would know what a mighty fortress it must have 
been when it held out for half a year against Henry 
in 1266, or what a lordly palace when it thrice wel- 
comed Elizabeth to its hospitalities, three ' hundred 
years later. 

The Parish Church near the castle has a fine Nor- 
man doorway, and the interior is worth examining. 
Of the ancient Abbey the chief remnant is the gateway^ 
which is very well preserved. 

Another five miles of this delightful walk brings us 
to Warwick {Hotels : Warwick Arms, Globe^ Wool- 
pack), finely situated on elevated ground, near the 
Avon. The town, though founded so long ago that it 
is difficult to separate history and legend in its early 
chronicles, is mostly modern in its architecture, a fire 
in 1694 having swept away the greater part of the old 
houses. Much remains, however, that is of great in- 
terest to the antiquarian. St Mary's Church, rebuilt 
in 13941 was almost destroyed in 1694 ; but the choir, 
lady chapel, chapter-house, and some other portions 
that escaped the flames, are among the purest ex- 
amples of Decorated work. The Lady Chapel, or 
Beauchamp Chapel (built between 1443 and 1464) is 
especially beautiful, and the tomb of its founder, Rich- 
ard Beauchamp, is considered the most splendid in the 
kingdom, with the single exception of that of Henry 
VII. in Westminster Abbey. The tomb of Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, is also magnificent, and there are 
other very beautiful monuments in the chapel. Leices- 
ter's Hospital is a fine specimen of the old half-timber 
style of building. The Ea^t and West Gates are rem- 
nants of the old walls of the town ; above the latter is 
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the Chapel of St> ^ames, which Leicester appropriated 
to the use of the brethren in the adjacent Hospital. 

Warwick Castle, which Scott calls " the fairest mon- 
ument of ancient and chivalrous splendor which yet 
remains uninjured by time," is at the southeast side of 
the town, on a rock overlooking the Avon. It is said 
to have been founded in 915 by Ethelfleda, the daugh- 
ter of Alfred. In the war with the barons in the time 
of Henry III. it was destroyed, with the exception of 
the towers. Thomas de Beauchamp, in the reign of 
Edward III., restored and strengthened it; and his 
son built Gu/s Tower in 1394. James I. gave it to 
Sir Fulke Greville, who spent ;^2 0,000 — an enormous 
sum for that time — in repairing and adorning it, and 
it has remained in the possession of the Grevilles ever 
since. The recent fire injured it, but fortunately the 
most interesting parts of the structure escaped, and its 
attractions for the tourist are as great as ever. 

[^Jieamington, the fashionable " spa," is only two miles 
from Warwick.] * 

Stratford-on-Avon {Hotels : Red Horse* Shake- 
speare) is 8 miles farther on (13 J by rail) if we con- 
tinue our walk. Charlecote, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, whom Shakespeare has made immortally ridicu- 
lous as justice Shallow^ may be visited on the way. It 
is some two miles aside from the direct road to Strat- 
ford. The park is finely wooded, and well stocked with 
deer, as of old. 

Shakespeare's House, in Henley Street, became na- 
tional property in 1847, ^^^ ^^s been carefully restored, 
so that it presents as nearly as possible the same ap- 
pearance as when it was the home of John Shakespeare. 
The room in which the poet was born seems to have 
undergone but little change since that day, and the an 

* No one who has read Irving's " Sketch Book " will need tb 

oe reminded that the Red Horse is the inn where he stayed during 

His visit to Stratford ; but as it is often crowded in the travelling 

season, the tourist may find more comfortable quarters at the 

Shakespeare f which is quite as good a house. 
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tique fire-place can scarcely be of later date than the 
time of Elizabeth. In another room there is quite a 
museum of Shakespearian curiosities. 

Stratford Churchy in which Shakespeare is buried, is 
on the bank of the Avon, and you approach it by an 
avenue shaded with lime-trees. It is a large and ele- 
gant structure, with a graceful spire (163 feet high), 
erected in 1764 to replace one that had been taken 
down. When the church was first built is not known, 
but portions of it were rebuilt in the reign of Edward 
III., and alterations were made in the reigns of Edward 
IV. and Henry VII. The chancel (erected between 
1465 and 149 1) is Perpendicular, with a good east win- 
dow ; and the great west window of the church is a 
fine example of the same style. In the transepts and 
the aisles of the nave there are both Early English and 
Decorated windows. The grave of Shakespeare is in 
the chancel, covered by a plain flag-stone bearing the 
familiar adjuration that has availed to keep it undis- 
turbed, while above, on the wall to the left, is the mon- 
umental bust which is the most trustworthy representa- 
tion of the poet. His wife lies near him, with his 
favorite daughter, "good Mistris Hall ;" also his 
younger daughter Judith, and- Dr. Hall, Susanna's 
husband, and Elizabeth, his only child, and Shake- 
speare's granddaughter. In the chancel there is also 
an elegant marble monument to John Combe, the 
poet's friend. 

Of New Place, the home of Shakespeare's later days, 

few traces now remain. The theatre built in the 

garden in 1830 has been lately taken down. Directly 

opposite the site of the mansion (across Chapel JLani) 

is the Guild Chapel (or " Chapel of the Holy Cross ")» 

founded in 1269. The chancel was rebuilt about 

1450, and the rest of the edifice in the reign of Henry 

VII. The Guild Hall adjoining the chapel, was built 

te/\\. the same time, but has undergone many changes 

styhd alterations. The Grammar School^ where Shake 

nants^re was doubtless a pupil, is in the second story. 
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In the Town Hall^ built in 1768, is the statue of 
Shakespeare presented by Garrick in 1769, the year 
of the " Jubilee." 

Shottery, where Anne Hathaway lived before she 
became the wife of Shakespeare, is about a mile from 
Stratford. It may be reached by a footpath through 
the fields, on the left of the Alcester road, outside of 
the town. The cottage that was Anne's home (accord- 
ing to tradition generally credited) has a timber and 
plaster front, and a thatched roof The interior also 
appears to have undergone little change since Shake- 
speare came a-wooing hither by that same pleasant 
path across the fields. 

Binningbam, Eiddermiiister, Wolyerhampton, Woroester, 

Olonoester, eta 

Birmingham (Hotels: The Great Western^ Queen's^ 
Royal\ the great manufacturing town, is most conven- 
iently reached either from Coventry (18 J miles by rail), 
or from Stratford (22^ miles). The chief industries 
are the making of buttons, steel pens, swords and 
guns, gold and silver plate and jewelry, articles of 
brass, bronze, iron, glass, papier-mach^, etc. Burke 
called the town '* the toy-shop of Europe," but most 
of its toys are for " children of larger growth." 

Wolverhampton (Hotels : Swan, Star and Garter\ 
famous for its manufactures of hardware, is 14 miles 
from Birmingham. 

Kidderminster (Hotels : Lion, Swan), noted for 
its carpets, is 15 J miles from Wolverhampton, on the 
river Stour. 

Worcester (Hotels : Star and Garter, Crown), 
about 25 miles from Birmingham, and 14 from Kid- 
derminster, is nearly in the centre of England. The 
Cathedral is the chief object of interest. The Early 
English choir and the central tower are perhaps its 
finest features. It contains numerous monuments,, 
among them King John^s, the oldest royal tomb in 
England. The Royal Porqelain Works are well worth 
a visit. 
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Gloucester (Haids : BeU, Albion), is about 28 
=; cs t'oca Worcester (53 from Birmingham), in a 
r^a-::\;: vi.Iev oa the Severn. The Cathedral, begun 
:-. :he ii:h cenrury and .finished early in the 15th, 
-cl^iesi i.: :he &3thic styles. It is 427 feet long, and 
154 ^'.'ie ihrocgh the transepts; the central tower is 
5^3 fee: h ,:-i, and is ^ the perfection of elegance and 
hiTTT :*-.."* Among the monuments are those of Rob- 
ert L>-ie of Normandy, Edward II., Warburton, and 
IV. Jer.r.er. The great east window, the largest in 
F-r^^Ar.-d. has been mentioned in connection with York 

Che^texham with its mineral springs, one of the 
^9Ct5^ £t5::;c::jible of English watering-places, is 7 miles 
-^j-cis G.j'cicesrer, on the road to Worcester. The 
^^r%-r->g:r: :c ^is cf Tewkesbury is reached by a branch 
l-^ry^ -^^ * :!::- es trocn the same route, between Worces- 
j^.^ jfcr>i vTrelrer^ham- Its Abbey Church has almost 
.y,^ "T^-^r^^^'-^is of a cathedral, and is rich in monu- 
— r^ H^re ia 147 1 was fought the bloody battle of 
;*-.,^.r>*'7. :a which the Lancastrians were signally 

&na5»id-«tt-ATon to Qzfind. 

.^— ^-*-?»- S^^rtord ro Oxford, by the railway, is about 58 

=;^ ^^ vVrt^rvvx. celebrated as the occasional resi- 

\^^ ^-^J Hor:-v L juad Henry IL, and of the " fair Ros- 

* .,-^- ' ''^'^? ^ visited m route (8 mUes before reach- 

— -^ ^^~"^ "^ ^^5^ :*^ excursion from Oxford. Near 

^ , r-^ v^"*^ ^ -'^-'T^ i.^c«r /Uilfcr, the gift of the nation to 

"^ ^'- -^ ^' ^^ Kvvx:^ The collection of pictures 

_ v^ ' - "^^ ^v^t vjilujible in England. 

" *^^<^ '^ V -C^.^ A\«u-:CM, Clarendon^ Aftfre^ etc.) is 

^ .. ^^ V ->v x; .^i^*^ A day should be given, and that 

^=^"- '-^ '^^H:''^^ ^"t"^ *^ ^^ ™^r^ prominent 
_•- -^^ *5^^^^™i says that « it is a de- 

^ - ^^ ^V- * *^*>f^ *n^ e%'er to leave it, for it 
^ :^^- < V. :ts^. A^i mone^ than one, to compre- 
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bridge, you had better buy one of the local guide- 
books (the *' Railway Traveller's Guide," for instance), 
and find your way about by its aid. 

Christ Church College was founded by Wolsey in 
1524, and its chapel is the cathedral church of the see 
of Oxford. The hall is a noble room. Merton College^ 
founded about 1264, ^^^s a very beautiful chapel of the 
15 th century, and the library is the oldest in the king- 
dom. New College, founded by William of Wykeham in 
1380, is one of the wealthiest of the colleges, and the 
chapel is unsurpassed in Oxford. The gardens of St 
jFohn's College are much admired, and the grounds 
belonging to Magdalen College are no less attractive. 
The latter include " Addison's Walk," a shaded ave- 
nue that was his favorite resort when a student here. 
The Bodleian Library and Picture Gallery, the Theatre 
(built by Wren), the Ashmokan Museum (also by 
Wren), the Radcliffe Library and Observatory, the 
Taylor Institute, the University Galleries and Museum, 
the Botanical Gardens, and the Martyrs^ Memorial are 
also among the noteworthy things in Oxford. In the 
High Street is "the Crown Inn, where Shakespeare 
used to spend the night, and was most hospitably wel- 
comed by the pretty hostess (the mother of Sir Will- 
iam Davenant) on his passage between Stratford and 
London " (Hawthorne). 

London. 

Between Oxford and London, by the most direct 
route, there is nothing of special interest to delay the 
tourist whose time is limited. He will therefore go 
through at once by rail (54 miles : i \s,, Zs, 4^., 5^. 
3^.), unless he prefers to stop at some station a few 
miles from the metropolis (say at Acton, 5 miles from 
the terminus of the road at Paddington), and walk 
into the city. This has been recommended as one of 
the best ways of getting a good idea of the immensity 
of London. You may, however, do this quite as pleas- 
antly by riding through the length and breadth of the 
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city on the top of an omnibus, after being comfortably 
settled at your hotel. 

There are countless hotels in London, and of every 
grade from the highest to the lowest. Among the first- 
class houses where Americans " most do congregate," 
we may mention the LangAam, in Portland Place 
(West End), and MorUys^ Trafalgar Square (central). 
There are also large hotels at the termini of the chief 
railways ; as the Charing Cross (at the South Eastern 
Terminus, Strand), Great Western (at Paddington), 
Great Northern (King's Cross), Great Midland ^ Eus- 
ton Road (near Great Northern), the Euston and Vtc- 
toria (London and North Western), Cannon Street 
(City Terminus of South Eastern), and the Interna' 
tional (London Bridge) ; all of which have fixed tarifi^. 

For cheaper hotels the traveller will do well to refer 
to the advertising pages of " Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide,"where he will find many that publish their rates. 
There are not a few of these cheap and really good 
hotels in the neighborhood of the Strand (in Norfolk, 
Arundel, Surrey, Robert, and other streets, that are at 
once central and quiet). At the Arundel Hotel (Arun- 
del Street, Strand) board may be had at the fixed price 
of 6 J. (id, a day, or 7^. 6//. including attendance. This 
and the Caledonian Hotel (Robert Street) overlook the 
Thames Embankment. ti^xeWs Royal Exeter Hotel, 
Strand, furnishes board, everything included (except 
liquors), at 10s, 3. day. Those who make a long stay 
in London will find many cheap lodging-houses in 
the same vicinity ; and restaurants and dining-rooms 
abound in all quarters, where a meal or a lunch may 
be got at prices to suit your taste or your purse. 

A week is the least time that should be given to Lon- 
don, even if you have only two or three months for the 
entire tour. If you have but six weeks exclusive of 
the ocean passages, take a week for the great city, even 
at the sacrifice of a dozen inferior places. And to 
make the best use of the time, buy one of the local 
guide books, and select carefully what you most desire 
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to see. Then lay out each day's work in such a way 
as to see everything with the least travel, grouping ob- 
jects of interest that are in the same quarter of the 
city. The best " Guides to London " are " Pascoe's 
London Directory " ($1.00) and Murray's (3^. 6^.). Of 
the cheaper books, Collinses " Illustrated Guide to Lon- 
don " (iJ.), published in 187 1, is the best we have 
seen. • All these books give all needed information 
concerning the means of getting about by cabs, om- 
nibuses, " underground railway," Thames steamers, etc. 
It has been suggested that one may get an idea of 
the vastness of London by riding through it on the top 
of an omnibus ; and this is, moreover, the quickest 
way of obtaining a general view of its most remark- 
able features. Take a box-seat, and make friends with 
the driver, who will usually be found a capital cicerone. 
If your hotel is in or near the Strand, take one of the 
omnibuses in that street and ride to the Bank, through 
the Strand, Fleet Street, and Cheapside \ and then 
ride in the opposite direction from Charing Cross to 
Paddington through Regent and Oxford Streets and 
Edgeware Road. You can return by an omnibus run- 
ning through Oxford Street and Holborn, getting the 
driver to drop you at the point nearest your hotel ; or 
continue your ride to the Bank, whence you may take 
a " new departure" by some other of the many lines 
radiating from that centre. You may go northward to 
HoUoway (by " Favorite " line) via City Road, High- 
bury, and Islington, and on your return take a 'bus of 
the same line for the " Queen's Elm," via Hollo way 
Road, Caledonian Road, Euston Road, Portland Road, 
Regent Street, Piccadilly, Knightsbridge, and South 
Kensington. There are also omnibuses from Hol- 
loway to Westminster* An " Atlas " 'bus will take you 
from Westminster Bridge to St, yohn^s Wood on the 
north or to Camberwell on the south, and a " City 
Atlas " one from St. yohn^s Wood to London Bridge 
Station across London Bridge, or vice versa. From 
London Bridge the " Paragon " line will give you a 
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long ride on the Surrey side of the Thames to Brixton^ 
whence you may return by another route over West- 
minster Bridge to Charing Cross. A long ride afford- 
ing a view of almost every variety of London street 
scenery may be taken by a " Stratford and Bow " om- 
nibus (fare 6^/. for the whole distance) from Oxford 
Street Circus, via Regent Street, Pall Mall, Trafalgar 
Square, Strand, Fleet Street, St. Paul's, the Bank, 
Cornhill, Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, Whitechapel 
Road, Mile End, to Stratford, 

Do not fail, moreover, to make an excursion or two 
on the Thames by the swift steamers that ply on the 
river. Go down as far as Greenwich, and up to Chel- 
sea (or to Kew, on your visit to that place). You can 
go from London Bridge to Westminster for twopence, to 
Chelsea for threepence, and to Kew and back for a 
shilling. These excursions give you the best view of 
the river, with its bridges and Embankments, and also 
of the buildings on or near its banks. From no point 
do the Parliament Houses appear to so good advan- 
tage, and there is no finer near view of the dome of 
St. Paul's than from the Thames. 

When your only object is to go as quickly as possi- 
ble from one part of the city to another, take the Met- 
ropolitan (or " underground ") Railway, the route and 
stations of which you will see on the " clue map " in 
the local " Guides." The cars run earlier in the morn- 
ing than the omnibuses, and as there are stations at 
the principal railway termini, you will find this the 
most convenient way of catching the morning trains 
for excursions in the neighborhood of London. 

If you have time enough, you should walk a good 
deal in London, and it may be well to take one or two 
half-day " tramps " in a thoroughly aimless and vaga- 
bond way. You are sure to meet with enough that is 
worth seeing, and may light upon some things that are 
not down in the guide-books.* 

* Hawthorne, in his " Note-Books," thus describes one of the 
first days he spent in London : " Yesterday forenoon I went out 
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A very good walk, suggested by Murray, is from 
London Bridge west to Trafalgar Square, then through 
Whitehall, Pall Mall, and Regent Street, " the irregu- 
lar cross which springs from Trafalgar Square." You 
thus "pass the J/^t: great centres of life and architec- 
ture which distinguish the Metropolis." These centres 
are (i) London Bridge, (2) the Bank, (3) St. Paul's 
Churchyard, (4) Charing Cross, (5) the end of Parlia- 
ment Street, and (6) Waterloo Place. 

Another capital walk is to " thread the bridges ; " 
crossing Westminster Bridge (good view of the Par- 
liament Houses) returning by Hungerford and recross- 
ing by Waterloo^ thence by Stamford Street to Black- 
friars (from which St. Paul's is best seen), again to 
the Surrey side by Southwark^ and finally returning to 
the City by London Bridge. If you do not take this 
** tramp," you should at least walk along the Thames 
Embankment from Westminster to Blackfriars. 

A GLANCE AT THE CHIEF OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN LONDON. 

We shall mention very briefly the chief things that 
must be seen in London, referring you to the local 
" Guides " for fuller information. 

Westminster Abbey is a magnificent Gothic church, 
but it is far more interesting as " the only national 
place of sepulture in the world, — the only spot whose 

alone and plunged headlong into London, and wandered about 
all day, without any particular object in view, but only to lose 
myself for the sake of finding myself unexpectedly among things 
that I had always read and dreamed about. The plan was per- 
fectly successful, for besides vague and unprofitable wanderings, 
I saw in the course of the day, Hyde Park, Regent's Park, White- 
hall, the Houses of Parliament, Charing Cross, St Paul's, the 
Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, Whitechapel, Leadenhall Street, 
the Haymarket, and a great many other places, the names of 
which were classic in my memory." He appears also to have 
crossed Waterloo Bridge, and to have walked on the Surrey side to 
London Bridge. That was not a bad day's work for a pedestrian, 
and we do not wonder that he ** reached home, well wearied," at 
BIX o'clock. 
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monuments epitomize a people's history." Among the 
kings and queens buried here are Edward the Con- 
fessor, Ekiward I. and III., Henry V. and VII., Eliza- 
beth, and Mary Queen of Scots, besides many who 
have no monummt, as Ekiward VI., Mary I. and II., 
James I., Charles II., William III., Queen Anne, 
George II., etc. Here also lie statesmen, like Chat- 
ham, Pitt, Fox, and Canning ; poets, like Chaucer, 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Beaumont (Fletcher's g^ave is 
in St. Saviour's, Southwark), Cowley, Dryden, Con- 
greve, Gay, Prior, Addison, and Campbell ; with di- 
vines, lawyers, philosophers, historians, and other noted 
characters, the mere list of whose names would fill 
whole pages. 

The Abbey is open to the public on week-days from 
II to 3, and (in summer) from 4 to 6. The nave, tran- 
septs (" Poets' Corner " is the south transept), and 
cloisters are free. A guide takes you through the 
rest of the church for 6d. There is service daily at 
7.45 and 10 A. M., and 3 p. m. ; and on Sundays at 10 
A. M., 3 and 7 p. M. 

\St, Margarefs Churchy close beside the Abbey, 
contains the tombs of Sir Walter Raleigh and Will- 
iam Caxton.] 

St, PauPs Cathedral is open to visitors on week- 
days, except during the hours of service (beginning at 
9I A. M., and 3 J or 4 J p. m.). The charges for seeing 
the parts of the building not open to the public are : 
Whispering, Stone, and Golden Galleries, 6d. \ Ball, 
IS. 6d, ; Library, Great Bell, and Geometrical Stair- 
case, 6d ; Clock, 2d. ; Crypt, where are the tombs of 
Wellington, Nelson, etc., 6d. The Stone Gallery af- 
fords a fine view of London, and the outer Golden 
Gallery, at the top of the dome, a wider one in clear 
weather. There is no reason for going into the Ball, 
except to say that you have " been there." 

I%e Tower, next to Westminster Abbey, is the most 
interesting place in all London. It is open to visitors 
from 10 to 4 ; admission 6d. each person, with 6d. ad* 
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ditional for the Jewel House. The guides who con- 
duct you through the buildings will point out every- 
thing noteworthy. In the White Tower ^ built by the 
Conqueror, the Chapel of St. yohn is one of the finest 
examples of early Norman architecture to be seen in 
England. 

[If a person could spend but one day in London, he 
should devote it to Westminster Abbey, the Tower, 
and St. Paul's.] 

J7u Houses of Parliament are open to visitors on 
Saturdays, by ticket obtained (gratis) at the Chamber- 
lain's office in the building. When Parliament is in 
session, a peer's order admits one to the " stranger's 
gallery " of the House of Lords, and a M. P.'s order 
to that of the House of Commons. 

St. Stephen's Crypt is a remnant of the old Palace 
of Westminster, destroyed by fire. It is a good ex- 
ample of 13th century architecture, and has been com- 
pletely restored and fitted up as a chapel. 

The ancient Westminster Hall (always open to the 
public) is also included within the present Houses of 
Parliament. It was built by William Rufus, but was 
repaired (1397-1399) by Richard II., who raised the 
walls, altered the windows, and added the carved tim- 
ber roof, which is to this day a marvel of construction. 
Here in the olden time were held the royal revels at 
Christmas, and here for centuries the great state trials 
took place, from that of Sir William Wallace to that 
of Warren Hastings. Here Cromwell was inaugu- 
rated as Lord Protector, and Charles I. was con- 
demned to die. No room in England has been the 
scene of so many events involving the destinies of 
the nation. 

Churches. Nearly all the old churches in London 
were destroyed in the Great Fire. Of those that es- 
caped, St. Bartholomew's, West Smithfield, is the old- 
est. It was the choir and transept of the Priory of 
St. Bartholomew, founded about 1102, and is Norman 
with Perpendicular additions. The open space op- 
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posite St. Bartholomew's Gate, was the scene of the 
Smithfield martyrdoms. 

St, Saviour'Sy Southwark, is, next to Westminster 
Abbey, the best specimen of Early English work in 
London. Nothing, however, remains of the old church 
but the choir and lady chapel. Here are buried Gower, 
Edmund Shakespeare (the poet's youngest brother), 
Philip Henslowe, the manager, whose " Diary " is well 
known to students of our dramatic literature, Fletcher 
(Beaumont's associate), and Massinger (in the church- 
yard). 

The Temple Churchy near Temple Bar, was the 
Church of the Knights Templars. The " Round 
Church " is an admirable piece of transition Norman 
(1185), and the choir is pure Early English (1240). 
" Here lies Oliver Goldsmith," may be read on a plain 
slab outside the church, to the east of the choir. 

The Temple Gardens^ where Plantagenet plucked 
the white rose, and Somerset the red (Shakespeare's 
I Henry VI, ii. 4), should also be visited ; and the 
Middle Temple jffb// (built in 1572), the roof of which 
is " the best piece of Elizabethan architecture in Lon- 
don." 

St, Giles, Cripplegate, was built in 1545, and con- 
tains the tombs of Milton, Fox the martyrologist, and 
Speed the historian. Here Oliver Cromwell was mar- 
ried. A part of the old London Wall may be seen in 
the churchyard. Milton Street, near by, was formerly 
" Grub Street," the haunt of poor authors. 

St, Mary-le-BoWy Cheapside, commonly called " Bow 
Church," is considered one of Wren's masterpieces. 
The crypt is Norman. The steeple, 235 feet high, 
contains the famous " Bow Bells." 

Among the new churches, All Saints\ Margaret 
Street, Regent Street, is to be noted. Externally it is 
not specially remarkable, but the interior is exquisitely 
beautiful. Even Ruskin praises it. It is, by the by, 
one of the extreme " ritualistic " churches. St. An- 
drew'Sy Wells Street, in the same neighborhood, is an- 
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Other, and the music on Sundays is hardly surpassed 
in London. St, AlbatCs^ Brooke Street, Holborn, is 
also a noted " high " church. 

Mr. Spurgeon's Tabernacle is on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, near the " Elephant and Castle," easily 
reached by omnibus. 

Museums. The British Museum^ Great Russell 
Street, is open (free) during the summer on Monday,. 
Wednesday, and Friday from 10 to 6 or 8, and on 
Saturdays, from 12 to 6 or 8. During the rest of the 
year, the closing hour is 4 or 5. It is not open during 
the first week of January, May, and September. The 
reader does not need to be told that the collection 
of books, works of art, antiquities, and curiosities of 
every kind, is the largest to be found under one roof 
in the world. Catalogues (u.) are sold in the build- 
ing. 

The South Kensington Museum is no less remark- 
able in its way. It is free on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday (10 A. M. to 10 P. M.) ; on other days dd, 
admission is charged (10 a. m. to 4, 5, or 6 p. m., accord- 
ing to the season). It is especially rich in objects of 
mediaeval and modern art, including paintings, sculp- 
tures, goldsmiths' work, jewels, enamels, carved ivories, 
porcelain, pottery, glass, armor, furniture, tapestries, 
etc., etc. 

TTu National Gallery , Trafalgar Square, devoted ex- 
clusively to paintings, is open to the public on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, from 10 to 5 
or 6, according to the season ; and to artists on Thurs- 
day and Friday. It is closed from the middle of Sep- 
tember to Nov. I St. Though smaller than some of the 
Continental collections, it contains much that is choice 
and rare. . 

There are many other galleries of art and museums 
in London, the special attractions of which, with times 
and terms of admission, etc., are duly chronicled in 
the local " Guides." The Royal Polytechnic Itistitution 
{is.) is unique for its mixture of popular science with 

5 
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musical and spectacular entertainments ; and Madame 
Tussaud^s Wax-work^ Baker Street, Portman Square 
(ij. with 6//. extra for the "Chamber of Horrors"), 
is a London " institution " that everybody wants to 
see. 

The Parks. St, James's Park, Green Park^ and 
Hyde Park form a connected stretch of beautiful 
pleasure-grounds, and a ramble through them is one 
of the most enjoyable ways of spending a half-day in 
London. One should manage, if possible, to be in 
Hyde Park between 5 and 7 p. m., when the roads are 
thronged with elegant equipages and the foot-paths 
with lively crowds enjoying the gaiety and display, 

Kensington Gardens, adjoining Hyde Park, are open 
to visitors on foot, but not to carriages. They are 
a favorite promenade, especially on summer evenings 
when the band plays. 

Regent's Park, on the same side of the city, but 
some distance from Hyde Park, includes within its 
limits the Zoological Gardens (is, admission ; 6^. on 
Mondays), the largest collection of the kind in the 
world, and the Botanical Gardens^ to which admission 
can be obtained only through the members of the 
Botanical Society. 

Battersea Park is on the other side of the river, 
opposite Chelsea, with which it is connected by a 
suspension bridge. It contains the SuIhtropiccU Gar- 
den^ of 4 acres, which is well stocked and admirably 
kept. 

Victoria Park, Bethnal Green, is in the northeastern 
part of the city. Though recently laid out, it has many 
attractions, among which is the drinking fountain, 
erected by Miss Burdett Coutts at a cost of ;^S,ooo. 

Finsbury Park, Southwark Park, and Kenningtan 
Park (for which see maps of London) are also among 
those opened within a few years. 

Public Buildings. The Bank of England is a 
building covering four acres, but of no great architec- 
tural pretensions. Strangers may walk through the 
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Hall, Rotunda, etc., during banking hours, or from 9 
to 3. 

The Royal Exchange^ near the Bank, is a large and 
elegant edifice, with a Corinthian portico in front. The 
sculptures of the pediment are by Westmacott. Within 
the quadrangle there are statues of Queen Victoria, 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Gresham, and Sir Hugh 
Myddleton ; and in the rear of the building stands 
the statue of George Peabody by Story. The busy 
hour " on 'Change " is from 3 to 4 p. m., especially 
on Tuesday and Friday. 

The Mansion House, the official residence of the 
Lord Mayor, is in the same neighborhood. The prin- 
cipal room, known as the " Egyptian Hall," is adorned 
with statues by modern British artists. 

The Guildhall of the City of London is at the foot 
of King Street, Cheapside. In the great hall the an- 
nual " Lord Mayor's dinner " is given. The fine tim- 
ber roof of this room was added in 1867. Here, be- 
sides sundry monuments and statues, may be seen the 
famous wooden giants, Gog and Magog, said to have 
been carved in 1708. 

For other public buildings, municipal and national, 
see local *^ Guides " ; also for prisons {Newgate, etc.) ; 
markets {Smithfield, Covent Garden^ Billingsgate, Col- 
umbia, etc.) ; hospitals {St Bartholomew's, the oldest 
in London, Bethlehem or "Bedlam," St, Thomases, 
Guy's, Foundling, etc.) ; inns of court {Temple, Lin- 
coln's, Gray's, etc.); royal pcUaces {Buckingham, St, 
yames, Whitehall Bangueting-house, etc.) ; mansions 
of the nobility {Apsley House, Northumberland House, 
etc.) ; colleges and schools { University of London, King's 
College, Westminster School, St. Paulas, Charterhouse, 
Chrisfs Hospital, etc.) ; theatres and other places of 
amusement, etc., etc. 

Monuments. Of these may be mentioned the 
Monument, Fish Street Hill, erected from Wren's de- 
sign to commemorate the Great Fire of 1666, from the 
top of which (admission, 3^.) there is a fine view in 
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dear weather ; the York Column^ Carlton House Gar- 
dens, which affords a good prospect of the West End 
(open in summer from 12 to 4) ; the Nelson Column^ 
in Trafalgar Square, with Landseer's colossal lions at 
the base ; the National Monument to the Prince Consort^ 
or " Albert Memorial," in Hyde Park, a magnificent 
Gothic structure, with a profusion of sculpture about 
it ; the Crimean Memorial {Foot-^guards') in Waterloo 
Place ; and another Crimean one ( Westminster School) 
near the west end of Westminster Abbey. Out-of-door 
statues, equestrian and other, are too numerous for 
mention here. 

Cemeteries. Kensal Green Cemetery^ on the Harrow 
Road, may be reached by omnibus from the Edge ware 
Road. Here are the graves of Allan Cunningham, 
Sydney Smith, Tom Hood, Thackeray, Brunei the 
engineer, and many other persons of note. 

Highgate Cemetery is well worth visiting for the view 
of London that it affords. Coleridge and his daugh- 
ter Sara are buried here. 

Bunhill Fields Burial Ground^ near Finsbury Square, 
has been called " the Campo Santo of Dissenters." It 
contains the tombs of Defoe, Bunyan, George Fox the 
Quaker, Dr. Watts, the mother of the Wesleys, Ritson 
the antiquary, and others. More than a hundred 
thousand persons have been buried in this cemetery 
of less than four acres. 

Miscellaneous Memoranda. Murray fills fifteen 
pages with interesting lists of eminent persons bom 
and buried in London, houses in which they have 
lived, places and sites connected with remarkable 
events, etc. From these we select a few items as sam- 
ples of the whole. 

Milton was born in Bread Street, Cheapside, where 
also stood the Mermaid Tavern, Cowley was bom in 1 
Fleet Street, near Chancery Lane ; Pope in Lombard 
St ; Gray at 41 Cornhill ; Byron at No. 16 Holies St, 
Cavendish Square (house still standing), and Horace 
Walpole, at 24 Arlington St, Piccadilly. 
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At St Sepulchres Churchy Snow Hill, are buried 
Roger Ascham and Capt. John Smith ; at St Martin's- 
in-the-Fieids, Trafalgar Square, Nell Gwynne, Jack 
Sheppard, Farquhar the dramatist, James Smith (of 
the '* Rejected Addresses"), etc. ; in St yames's, Pic- 
cadilly, Dr. Arbuthnot, Akenside, Sir William Jones, 
Dodsley the bookseller, and Yarrell the naturalist ; at 
St FauPs, Covent Garden, Butler (author of " Hudi- 
bras,") Lely the painter, Wycherley the dramatist, 
Macklin the actor, etc. Behind the Wesleyan Chapel^ 
City Road, John Wesley is buried ; Rev. John New- 
ton, in St Marfs Woolnoth, Lombard St. ; Sweden- 
borg in the Swedish Churchy Prince's Square, Ratcliff 
Highway ; and Richard Baxter in Christ Church, New- 
gate ; Samuel Pepys rests in St. Olav^s, Hart Street j 
Joe Miller, in the yard of St, Clemenfs Danes, 

Nelson lived at 141 New Bond Street; Burke, at 37 
Gerard St., Soho (Dryden died at No. 43, same street) ; 
Milton, in the house now 19 York St., Westminster ; Tom 
Moore, at 27 Bury St., St. James St. ; Shelley, at 41 Hans 
Place, Sloane St. ; Sir Isaac Newton, in St, Martin's St., 
south side of Leicester Square, where his observatory is 
still to be seen ; William Penn, Norfolk St., Strand, last 
house on the left ; Madame de Stael, 30 Argyll St., Re- 
gent St. ; Talleyrand, house of French Embassy, north 
side of Manchester Square ; Louis Philippe, Cox's Ho- 
tel, Jermyn St. ; Louis Napoleon, 3 King St., St. James 
Square. Keats lodged at No. 71 Cheapside, second 
floor ; Johnson completed his dictionary in the garret 
of 17 Gough Square, Fleet St., and died at 8 Bolt 
Court, Fleet St. Sheridan died at 7 Saville Row; 
Horace Walpole, at 1 1 Berkeley Square ; Sterne, at 41 
Old Bond St. ; Charles Lamb, at 4 Inner Temple Lane ; 
Sydney Smith, at 56 Green St, Grosvenor Square; 
Handel, in Brook St., Hanover Square ; Carl Maria 
von Weber, at 91 Upper Portland St All these 
houses are still standing. 

Shakespeare is said to have lived on the Bankside, 
Southwark, near the Globe Theaire, which stood where 
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Barclay's Brewery now is. Izaak Walton lived in 
Chancery Lane, not far from Fleet St. on the left; 
Peter the Great, in Pepys*s house, on the site of the last 
house, west side of Buckingham St., Strand, and he 
also frequented the " Czar of Muscovy " tavern, 48 
Great Tower St. ; Behjamin Franklin worked as a 
journeyman printer in Bartholomew Close, Smithfield 
and lived at 7 Craven St., Strand. 

The " Boar's Head Tavern," immortalized by Shake- 
speare, was near London Bridge, where the statue of 
William IV. now stands ; " Will's Coffee House " was 
at the corner of Bow St. ; the " Mitre Tavern " is in 
Fleet St., and the " Cock," celebrated in Tennyson's 
"Will Waterproofs Monologue," is at 201, same 
street. 

Ezonrsions in the Neighborhood of London. 

Windsor, with its famous Castle^ may be reached 
either by the Great Western Railway, from Padding- 
ton (22 miles), or by the Southwestern from Waterloo 
station (26 miles). The state apartments are open to 
the pmblic on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, by tickets obtained (gratis) in London, of 
Messrs. Colnaghi, 14 Pall Mall, East. Guide-books 
may be got (i//.) at the same place. The Long Walk 
(3 miles) and other walks in the Great Park may well 
tempt you to spend at least half a day here ; and Eton, 
with its famous College, on the other side of the river, 
half a mile from Windsor, should also be visited. 

Stoke Pogis, the scene of Gray's " Elegy," and the 
poet's burial-place, is only a mile from the Slough 
station on the Great Western Railway, where the 
branch for Windsor turns off. There is a monument 
to Gray's memory in the beautiful Stoke Park. Slough 
was the residence of Sir Wm. and Sir John Herschel. 

Hampton Court is about 13 miles from London 
by rail (from Waterloo station), or 24 miles' by water. 
The State Apartments, Picture Gallery, and Wolsey's 
Hall are free to the public every day except Friday, 
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from lo till 6 (Sundays from 2 to 6) in summer, and 
from 10 to 4 in winter ; and the grounds are open till 
sunset Catalogues of the pictures may be had in the 
Palace. It is a pleasant walk through Bushy Park 
(about 3 miles) to Twickenham, where Pope's villa 
was, and where he is buried in the village church. You 
can take the train here for your return to London, or 
walk to Richmond (a mile and a half) by the foot- 
path on either side of the river, and thence to the city 
either by rail or by steamer (when the water is deep 
enough) or row-boat. The view from Richmond Hill 
is perhaps the finest in the environs of London, and 
the river scenery between Richmond and Kew, on the 
way to London, is charming. The Star and Garter 
hotel (rebuilt) renowned for its dinners, is near the 
entrance of Richmond Park^ a favorite resort of Lon- 
doners. The park is eight miles in circuit, and full of 
noble old trees. 

The Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, or ** Kew 
Gardens," are free to the public every day from i p. m. 
till dark {Sundays^ 2 to 6). They may be reached by 
rail (from Waterloo station), by steamer, or by omni- 
bus {is,) from Piccadilly, every 15 minutes. A de- 
scriptive " Handbook " (by Sir W. J. Hooker, the 
botanist) may be bought at the gardens for 6d. The 
tourist should on no account fail to visit this beautiful 
and interesting place. The Gardens cover 75 acres, and 
the contiguous " Pleasure Grounds " 240 acres more. 

The Crystal Palctce at Sydenham is reached by rail 
(j\ miles) from London Bridge, Victoria, etc. (by 
Brighton line), or from Ludgate Hill, Farringdon St. 
(connecting with Metropolitan stations), etc., by the 
" High Level " line (London, Chatham, and Dover). 
Admission, is, ; on Saturdays, 2^. 6d, A half-day will 
enable you to glance at the myriad objects of interest 
in the building, and the beautiful grounds about it. If 
you spend a whole day, you can get a lunch or dinner 
in the refreshment rooms of the Palace. For musical 
and other entertainments, see the daily papers at the 
time. 
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Harrow-on-the Hill (iiJ miles by rail from Eus- 
ton Square) is famous for its School^ where Byron, 
Peel, Sheridan, and many other eminent men were 
pupils ; and also for the extensive views it commands, 
especially from the church-yard. It is about ai mile 
from the station to the church. 

St. Alban's, the Roman Verulamiutn (21 miles from 
Euston Square) is noted for its Abbey, which rivals 
the great cathedrals in size and magnificence. It con- 
tains the monuments of Sir John Mandeville and Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester. In St Michaers Church 
there is a monument to Bacon, "the sage of St Al- 
ban's." 

DuLWiCH (5 miles from Waterloo Bridge, reached 
by rail or omnibus from Charing Cross) should be vis- 
ited for its Picture Galleryy which is open every day, 
except Sunday, from 10 to 5. It is especially rich in 
paintings of the Dutch school, with some fine Murillos. 
Dulwich College was founded by the actor Edward 
Alleyn in the reign of James I., and the pictures were 
bequeathed to it by Sir Francis Bourgeois, R. A., in 
181 1. Henslowe's " Diary " is preserved here, with 
portraits of Alleyn, Drayton, Lovelace, and sundry 
other poets and actors. 

Greenwich (5 miles) is reached by rail from Char- 
ing Cross or London Bridge station, by omnibus from 
Charing Cross, or by steamer from London Bridge. 
In the Park (open to the public all day) is the Royal 
Observatory (visitors not admitted), whence longitude 
is reckoned. The " Painted Hall " in the Hospital may 
be seen gratis on Monday and Friday from 10 to 7, 
on other days for 3^. It contains many portraits, good 
and bad, with other pictures, and statues of Sir Sydney 
Smith, Lord Exmouth, and Lord De Saumarez. The 
Chapel (open on same terms) contains West's " Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul." 

The Arsenal at Woolwich, a few miles below Green- 
wich (reached by rail or river), is shown to visitors on 
Tuesday and Thursday (10 to ii^ a. m., 2 to 4J p. m.) 
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by ticket from the War Office, Pall Mall. It is the 
largest establishment of the kind in the world. The 
workshops, furnaces, forges, etc., employ 10,000 per- 
sons, and at times a much larger number. The Royal 
Military jRepositotyj on Woolwich Common (open to 
the public from 10 to 5 daily) contains a museum of an- 
cient arms and armour, models of batteries, ships, etc. 

London to Oanterbnry and Dover. 

[Other excursions in England will be briefly men- 
tioned below j but if the tourist has but three months 
at command, and wishes to spend at least half of it 
on the Continent, he may think it best to go directly 
to Belgium, via Dover and Ostend, spending a day or 
a part of a day en route at the ancient city of Canter- 
bury. '\ From London to Canterbury (by London, 
Chatham, and Dover, from Ludgate Hill or Victoria) 
it is 6 if miles (15^., \os, 6d., ^s, 2^.), or through to 
Dover, 77 J miles (iSj. 6//., i^s, 6d., 6s, 6d,), 

Rochester (33 miles from London) is interesting 
for its ruined castle, and its cathedral, one of the smaller 
buildings of the kind, mostly Norman (nave and crypt) 
and Early English (choir and transepts), but with some 
good pieces of Decorated work (choir windows, door- 
way of chapter-house, etc.). 

Gad's Hill (about 3 miles from Rochester) is 
famous as the scene of FalstafF's encounter with his 
" men in buckram," and as the residence of Dickens. 
Rochester is the Cloisterham of " Edwin Drood." 

Canterbury {Hotels: Rose, Fountain, Fleur-de-lis), 
the Roman Durovemum and the Saxon Cantwaraby- 
rig (*' the stronghold of the Kentishmen "), was " the 
first English Christian city," and is now the metropoli- 
tan see of the whole land. Its prime attraction is the 
Cathedral, which occupies the site of the ancient Ro- 
man or British church, ascribed to King Lucius, and 
bestowed on St Augustine by Ethelbert — " the earliest 
vnonument of the English union of Church and State." 
This church, after being nearly destroyed by the Danes 
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in loii, was restored by Canute in 1023, but was com- 
pletely burned in 1067. Lanfranc, the first Norman 
archbishop (1070- 1089), rebuilt the church ; but un- 
der Anselm, the next archbishop, the eastern part was 
taken down and rebuilt on a far grander scale \ and hb 
successor finished the chancel, which was thenceforth 
known as " the glorious choir of Conrad." The church 
thus finished was dedicated in 1130, and in 11 70 was 
the scene of Becket's murder. In 11 74 Conrad's 
choir was burnt down, but rose from its ashes, more 
beautiful than before, between that date and 1184, 
when the church was dedicated to St. Thomas the 
Martyr. A new nave and transepts were erected be- 
tween 1378 and 141 o, and the great central tower (or 
the part above the roof) was added about 1495. 

In 1220, the relics of Becket were transferred fi"oni 
the crypt to the magnificent shrine in the retro-choir 
which was the resort of pilgrims until 1538, when it 
was utterly demolished by decree of Henry VIII. A 
remnant of the mosaic pavement in front of the shrine 
still shows where it stood. 

Of the architectural details of the church our limits 
forbid us to speak. The original stained glass remains 
in the aisles of the choir, in the Trinity Chapel, and 
in the Corona. These windows are of the 13th cen- 
tury, and " for excellence of drawing, harmony of col- 
oring, and purity of design, they are justly considered 
unequalled.** 

Among the monuments in the cathedral are those of 
Edward the Black Prince, Henry IV. and his second 
wife, Joan of Navarre, Archbishop Stephen Langton, 
(who divided the Bible into chapters). Cardinal Pole, 
and Archbishop Morton, who effected the union of the 
Roses by the marriage of Henry of Richmond to Eliza- 
beth of York. Note also the stately pile erected by 
Margaret Holland to the memory of her two husbands, 
John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, half-brother of Henry 
I v., and Thomas of Clarence, second son of Henry 
IV, 
\ 
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The crypt^ partly Norman (the same that was under 
Conrad's choir) and partly (under Trinity Chapel and 
the Corona) of the Transitional character of a century 
later, is peculiarly interesting. Here, in 156 1, Queen 
Elizabeth permitted the Protestant exiles from France 
and Flanders to set up their silk-looms, and their de- 
scendants still use the side aisle as a place of worship. 
It was in the earlier crypt under Trinity Chapel (before 
the rebuilding) that the body of Becket rested until 
removed to the splendid shrine above ; ana here too 
Henry II, doing penance for the murder, submitted to 
be scourged by the bishop and the monks, and passed 
the whole night fasting. 

St, Martinis Church is said by antiquarians to be the 
oldest church in England. It is partly built of Roman 
bricks, and perhaps dates back to the second century. 
It is a quaint little structure, almost buried in a thick 
growth of ivy. From the hill on which it stands there 
is an admirable view of the cathedral rising in the 
midst of the ancient city. There is another fine view 
from the Dane yohn (or Donjon), an artificial mound, 
on the edge of the city, which has been laid out as a 
small public park. Near by are the remains of the 
ancient Castle^ and portions of the old city walls. 

Mercery Lane, leading from the High Street to the 
Cathedral, tradition says, takes its name from the wares 
exposed in its shops to tempt the pilgrims resorting 
thither. The Star Intiy which was one of their lodg- 
ing-houses, no longer exists, but its site may still be 
seen, and perhaps a portion of the building, now con- 
verted to other uses. 

There is much else in Canterbury to interest the 
antiquarian, and if one can spend more than a single 
day here he will do well to buy one of the local guide- 
books. 

[Ramsgate and Margate, two of the most popular 
seaside resorts in England, are respectively 16 and 20 
miles from Canterbury, and on the coast between the 
two is the pretty village of Broadstairs^ preferred by 
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many as a bathing-place on account of its comparative 
quiet and seclusion.] 

Dover {Hotels: Lord Warden^ first-class; Ship^ 
Dover Castle^ Harp, cheaper) is in a deep valley sur- 
rounded by chalk hills, on one of which (320 feet above 
the sea) is the ancient Castle^ within whose walls may 
be seen the remains of Roman and Saxon works that 
preceded the Norman and more recent fortifications. 
Half a mile to the southwest of the town is Skake- 
spear^s Cliff, so called because it is supposed to be the 
" dread summit " described in Lear (iv. i and 6) — 

— " whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep." 

From Dover, the Belgian Royal Mail Steamers sail 
for Ostend (a four hours' voyage) every week-day at 
9.35 A. M. and 10.45 p. M. 

[Hence also the Royal Mail Steamers leave, every 
morning and evening, for Calais (21 miles, accom- 
plished in about an hour and a half), the shortest chan- 
nel passage to France.] 

Other Places of Note in England. 

For the benefit of the tourist who can spend more 
time in England, or who may wish to visit other parts 
of the country instead of some of those already men- 
tioned, we add brief memoranda of the more impor- 
tant cities and towns not included in the above routes^ 
with the most convenient way of reaching them. 

Cathedral Cities. — Norwich {Hotels: Norfolk, 
Royal, Swan) may be visited from Ely (534- miles), or 
from London via Ely (126 miles). The Cathedral 
(begun in 1094) is chiefly Norman, and is one of the 
larger churches of its class. The spire, which was not 
completed until 136 1, is 315 feet high. There are sev- 
eral other old churches of much interest, and the ruins 
of a Castle dating back to the times of the Conquest. 

Lichfield {Hotels : George, Swan) may be reached 
from Birmingham (15I miles). It is on the direct 
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line from Chester or Liverpool to London. The Co* 
thedraly built mainly in the 12th and 13th centuries, is 
a magnificent example of Decorated work. The cen- 
tral spire, 258 feet high, is ''incomparable for lightness 
and elegance." The shaded avenue on the north side 
of the cathedral, called " the Dean's Walk," is said to 
have been a favorite resort of Major Andr^. The 
house where Dr. Johnson was born is still standing, 
and the Grammar School, where he and Addison 
(whose father was Dean of Lichfield) and Garrick 
were pupils, has been recently restored. 

Salisbury {Hotels: White Hart^ Three Swans, eXc) 
is 81 miles from London, 87^ from Exeter, and 23 
from Southampton. It has some quaint old houses, 
but the chief attraction is the Cathedral, situated in its 
quiet " Close " of several hundred acres, with no build- 
ings about it except the bishop's palace, the deanery, 
and others appropriately connected with it ; so that it 
is seen to the best advantage. It is one of the noblest 
of the English cathedrals, and is unique in the uni- 
formity of its architecture, which is the purest Early 
English. It was begun in 1220, and was finished, with 
the exception of the spire, within the next fifty years. 
The spire, built a century later, is the highest in Eng- 
land (400 feet), and is no less remarkable for its 
beauty. The interior, compared with Ely or Winches- 
ter, is plain and bare, but is rich in monuments. The 
chapter-house has been carefully restored, and is a 
marvel of elegance and gracefulness. 

Old Sarum, famous for the privilege it had until 
1832 of sending two members to Parliament, though 
without a single inhabitant, and also for its historical 
associations, Roman, Saxon, and Norman, is about a 
mile from Salisbury. Stonehenge, with its mysterious 
monuments, Druidical or whatever they may be, is 
about eight miles off ; and Wilton, noted for its car- 
pets, and as the place where Sir Philip Sydney wrote 
his " Arcadia," is within three miles. 

Winchester {Hotels: Black Swan, George) is 29 
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miles from Salisbury, and 13 from Southampton. It 
was the home of Alfred, and an old town even in his 
day. In its ancient cathedral, Egbert, the first Saxon 
king, Richard I., and several other English roonarchs 
were crowned ; and Alfred, Egbert, Canute, and Will- 
iam Rufus were buried here. It was the see of Will- 
iam of Wykeham (1366 to 1404), to whom we owe 
the noble west front and the magnificent nave of the 
Cathedral^ which is to-day the crowning glory of the 
city. Externally, except for the west front, it is not 
equal to some of the other great cathedrals, but within 
}\. is unrivalled for its grandeur and beauty, and for its 
wealth of exquisite decoration. 

Next to the cathedral in interest is St. Marys Col- 
lege^ founded and endowed by William of Wykeham. 
The dining-hall, chapel, etc., are fine examples of 
Gothic work of the 14th century. 

A mile from the city is the Hospital of St. Cross, 
founded in the reign of King Stephen by Henry de 
Blois, and likewise interesting for its architecture. At 
the porter's lodge, every one who asks the hospitality 
is entitled to receive a horn of ale and a slice of bread, 
as in the olden time. 

Wells {Hotels: Crown^ Swan) is 18 miles from 
Bath, and 17 fi-om Bristol. It is a lovely and secluded 
place, very ancient and very sleepy, but its Cathedral 
is one of the largest and most splendid in the king- 
dom. The " Close " retains its antique character even 
more completely than that at Salisbury. " The moat 
about the Bishop's palace, overhung by a thick curtain 
of aged elms mingled with ivy, growing like a war- 
rior's crest upon the high turreted interior walls, and 
reflected in deep shadows in the smooth dark mirror 
of the water, has a thoroughly feudal look, which is 
heightened by the drawbridge over the moat, and the 
frowning castellated gateway." The cathedral occu- 
pies the site of a Saxon church built in 704, and is 
itself very ancient, the choir and nave having been 
rebuUt in the 12th century. The west front retains 

\ 
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much of its rich sculpture and statuary, including 153 
figures of life size, and more than 450 smaller ones. 
The central tower, the chapter-house, and the lady 
chapel are also much admired. 

About five miles firom Wells is Glastonbury {Inn : 
George^ formerly a hospital for pilgrims), associated 
with the earliest traditions of the English Church, 
blended with the heroic legends of King Arthur and 
his Knights. It was the "vale of Avalon," or as 
Tennyson calls it, 

— " the island-valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns, 
And bowery hollows, crowned with summer seas.'' 

Here stood the Abbey of Glastonbury ^ one of the rich- 
est in all England, and even in ruins remarkable for 
its massive grandeur. King Arthur and Guinevere, 
King Edgar, and many nobles and prelates were bur- 
ied here, it is said, but no traces of their monuments 
are now to be seen. Here grew " the Glastonbury 
thorn," and here St. Dunstan put the devil to flight 
with the red-hot tongs. On Tor Hill^ northeast of the 
town, where the ruins of St MuhaePs Church are to 
be seen, the last Abbot of Glastonbury was hanged for 
refusing to surrender the Abbey to Henry VIII. 

Exeter (Hotds-: Clarence^ New London^ Half Moon, 
Globe) is 71 miles from Wells, and 75 from either 
Bath or Bristol. Its glory and boast is the Cathedral^ 
which though inferior in size to many in England, is 
unequalled in some of its details. The west front is re- 
nowned for its rich and elaborate stone screen, " like 
a lace veil suspended over the actual dead wall of the 
edifice ; " and the fan-tracery of the nave vaulting is 
superb. Indeed, there is a striking richness of decora- 
tion in many parts of the church ; the windows being 
specially remarkable for the variety of their geomet- 
rical tracery. The Guildhall (built in 1464X St. John^s 
Hospital {ioMXide^. in 1225), College JIall {dd^xug from 
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the 14th century), and the ruins of Rougetnont CasUe 
are among the other objects of interest in Exeter. 

Hereford, the seat of one of the minor cathedrals, 
is 29 miles from Worcester and 30 from Gloucester, 
from either of which places it is easily reached by rail. 
It was the birthplace of Nell Gwynne and of Garrick. 

Chichester, also a cathedral city, is 16 miles from 
Portsmouth, and 28 from Brighton, The Cathedral \^ 
380 feet long and 191 broad through the transepts, 
with a graceful spire 271 feet high. It was begun in 
II 15, and contains examples of all the periods from 
Norman to Perpendicular. The poet Collins was born 
and died in Chichester. Tlie Dolphin is the best hotel. 

Bristol {Hotels : JRoyal, first-class j Guildhall, Sar- 
acen^s Head, Victoria, cheaper) is 118 miles from Lon- 
don, and 1 1 from Bath. It was made a bishop's see 
by Henry VIII., but in 1836 this was united with the 
see of Gloucester. The Cathedral was originally the 
church of St. Augustine's Abbey, and contains the 
monument of Bishop Butler (author of the " Anal- 
ogy"), but it yields in architectural interest to the 
Church of St, Mary Radcliffe (or Redcliffe), the inte- 
rior of which is in the purest style of the Perpendicular 
period. It was in this church that Chatterton pre- 
tended to have found the " Rowley " manuscripts. In 
Broadmead Chapel Robert Hall preached for five years. 
In St. Peter's Church is the grave of Savage the poet 
Southey and Coleridge were natives of Bristol. Clif- 
ton {Holds: Clifton Down, Bath, Royal), one mile 
from Bristol, is noted for its mineral waters, its salu- 
brious air, and its charming scenery. It is connected 
with the city by a fine suspension bridge over the 
Avon. 

Manchester {Hotels : Queen^s, Palatine, Albion ; Tre- 
velyan, temperance but first-class) may be visited from 
Liverpool (31 miles) or, as mentioned above, en route 
from Chester to the Lakes. The Cathedral, originally 
the Collegiate Church, was founded in 1422, but has 
since undergone many changes. The choir is the most 
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beautiful part of the edifice, and the carved oaken 
stalls are quite equal to those at Chester. Some of 
the modern public buildings are elegant in their way, 
especially the new Assize Courts, The Peel Park in 
Saiford (which is virtually a part of Manchester) and 
some portions of the suburbs are worth visiting. 

Commercial Towns, Watering Places, etc. — 
Bath (Hotels: Royal^ Yorky White Lion, Castle)^ 107 
miles from London, has been noted for its mineral 
springs from the time of the Romans, who erected 
baths here (a. d. 43), and, as the remains show, made 
it no mean city. It is a favorite resort for pleasure as 
well as for health. The Abbey Church of late Perpen- 
dicular style^ contains many monuments by Flaxman, 
Chantrey, and others. 

Plymouth {Hotels: Royal, London, Crown) is 53 
miles from Exeter, and is best visited from this point. 
It is historically interesting as "the great national 
harbor," the chief nursery of the English navy. It is 
now an important naval station, and the breakwater, 
docks, fortifications, etc., are remarkable works. In 
pleasant weather, an excursion may be made to the 
Eddystone Light, 14 miles distant. 

Torquay {Hotels: Royal, Queen^s, Imperial, first- 
class ; Commercial, Union y cheaper), one of the most 
celebrated watering-places in England, is on Tor Bay, 
about equidistant from Plymouth and Exeter. 

Southampton {Hotels : Radlefs, Dolphin ; Castle^ 
recommended by Hawthorne as a good second-class 
house), 80 miles from London, and 13 from Win- 
chester, has an excellent harbor, and is the English 
stopping-place of the steamers of the North German 
Lloyd's Company. There are also steamship lines 
from here to the East and West Indies, South America, 
the Mediterranean, Australia, etc. The Bargate, a 
remnant of the old fortifications, is adorned with two 
statues, said to be those of the legendary hero, Bevis 
of Southampton, and the giant Ascapart whom he 
subdued (see Shakespeare's 2 Henry VL ii. 3, Henry 
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VIIL i. I, etc.). Netky Abheyy about three miles from 
the town, is a picturesque ruin in a setting of lovely 
wooded scenery. 

Portsmouth (Hotels: George^ Fountain) ^ i8 miles 
from Southampton, is the chief naval arsenal of Great 
Britain, and the dockyards, storehouses, etc., are on a 
very extehsive scale. The town is enclosed by ancient 
walls, which afford a pleasant promenade. There are 
also some quaint old houses, and a parish church 
dating back to the 13th century. 

Brighton {Hotels : Bedford^ Old Ship, Albion^ etc, 
first-class ; New Ship, Norfolk, etc., second class ; 
White Hart, Pier, Clarence, third class), " the queen 
of all English watering-places," is 50^ miles from Lon- 
don, and 44^ from Portsmouth. " It is the fashion," 
says Thackeray in The Newcomes, " to run down George 
IV. ; but what myriads of Londoners ought to thank 
him for inventing Brighton ! One of the best physi- 
cians our city has ever known is kind, cheerful, merry, 
doctor Brighton." Of the public buildings, the most 
prominent, and the worst in architecture, is the Pavil- 
ion, built by the Prince Regent, but now owned by the 
town. With its profusion of domes, cupolas, and min- 
arets, it looks, as Sydney Smith said of it, '' as if the 
dome of St. Paul's had come to Brighton and pupped." 
Scott spoke of it as " a great eyesore." The Chain Pier, 
" where for 2d, you can go out to sea and pace the 
vast deep without the need of a steward with a basin," 
is a magnificent promenade, nearly a quarter of a mile 
long, supported after the manner of a suspension 
bridge. The New Pier is even finer in its way; and 
the new Aquarium is one of the best collections of 
the kind in the world. There are many delightful 
walks and excursions in the neighborhood. 

Hastings {Hotels: Albion, Castle, Swan), 32 J miles 
from Brighton, is a popular watering-place. Here 
William of Normandy landed in 1066, and seven miles 
to the northwest the battle of Hastings was fought 
The ruins of the splendid Battte Abbey, founded by the 
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Conqueror on the scene of his victory, are well worth 
a visit ; but they are open to the public only on certain 
days. 

The Isle of Wight is most conveniently reached 
from Southampton or Portsmouth^ by steamer to Ryde, 
The passage from the former place is considerably 
longer than that from the latter, which is made in half 
an hour. There are also steamers from both places to 
Cowes. If one has but little time, he will do well to land 
at CowES {Hotels : Gloster^ Vine, etc.), go by rail (or on 
foot) to Newport (4^ miles), visit the ruins of Carisbrook 
Castle (a mile from Newport), take the coach, or walk 
(9 or 10 miles), to Ventnor; thence by rail to Ryde and 
across Xx> Portsmouth. From Newport {Hotels: BugU, 
Star, etc.) excursions may be made (omnibus, or on 
foot) to Yarmouth, Freshwater, Alum Bay, and the 
Neailes, all at the western end of the island, within 
two or three miles of each oth^r, and eight or ten miles 
from Newport At Alum Bay " the effect produced by 
the wonderfully colored cliffs, contrasting with the glit- 
tering masses of the snowy Needles, is very curious." 
At A/ton Down, overlooking the beautiful Freshwater 
Bay, may be seen numerous barrows, or tumuli, which 
date back to a pre-historic epoch. At Carisbrook, 
besides the picturesque ruins of the Castle, there is 
the ancient Norman Church 0/ St. Matymth its stately 
Perpendicular tower, and the remains of a Roman Villa, 
discovered in 1859. On the direct road from New- 
port to Ventnor is the romantic village of Godshill, 
*' abounding in bloom and leafiness, out of whose balmy 
depths rises the rugged church-crowned hill, its abrupt 
sides studded with irregular cottages, and broken into 
flowery rifts and chasms." The church is Norman, 
with a Perpendicular tower, like that at Carisbrook. 
Ventnor {Hotels: Royal, Marine; Crab and Lobster, 
Globe), at the southeast corner of the island, is a favor- 
ite resort for consumptives. A mile from the town is 
BoNCHURCH {Hotel: Ribbands), noted for its charna- 
ing scenery and delightful walks. John Sterlii^ is 
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buried in the churchyard of the Old Churchy founded 
about 1070. Ryde {Hotels : Pier^ Kent; Star, PTne) 
has a pleasant seat on a hill side, with fine views of 
sea and shore. The jPier (2,250 feet long), and the 
Esplanade (1,200 feet) along the sea-wall, are admira- 
ble in their way. 

The island measures only some 23 miles from east 
to west, and 13 miles from north to south. A week 
might be very agreeably spent in examining it in de- 
tail (with Black's *' Guide '' as a pocket companion), 
"tramping" from village to village at one's leisure, 
and living at the quiet country inns.. 

47 Most of the places mentioned above may be 
taken in course in an Excursion through the South of 
England, as follows : From London to Bath and Bris- 
tol ; thence to Wells and Glastonbury ; thence to Ex- 
eter (going to Plymouth and back from there, if at all) ; 
from Ejceter to Salisbury ; from Salisbury to Winches- 
ter ; from Winchester to Southampton and Portsmouth 
(and, if desired, to the Isle of Wight and back) ; from 
Portsmouth (^ia Chichester) to Brighton ; thence {via 
Hastings) to Canterbury and Dover en route for Bel- 
gium, as described above. 

Buxton {Hotels : St, Ann\ Crescent, Royal), in Der- 
byshire, famous since Roman days for its warm baths 
and springs, may be reached from Sheffield (27 miles). 
Chatsworth, "the Palace of the Peak," the magnifi- 
cent seat of the Duke of Devonshire, is 14 miles from 
Buxton and 10 from Matlock. Coming from the former 
place stop at Hassop station (2^ miles from C), and 
from the latter at Rowsley (3 miles), from both of which 
there are omnibuses (fare, 6^.) to the Chatsworth Hotel, 
close to the Park gates. The walk from Matlock along 
the banks of the Derwent is a delightful one, if you have 
the time for it. Visitors are admitted to Chatsworth at 
II A. M. The attractions of the place are too well 
known to be described here, even if our limits allowed 
it. 

Haddon Hall, famous as one of the noblest and best 
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preserved of the old baronial mansions of England, is 
5^ miles from Chats worth, and 2 from Rowsley. It is 
open to visitors every day. 

Matlock Bath (Hotels : New Bathy Temple, etc.), 
with its medicinal springs, is in a romantic valley or 
ravine, through which the silver Derwent flows. On 
one side rises the High Tor (396 feet high), and on the 
other the loftier Masson, Besides the springs, the at- 
tractions are the caverns and mines, rich in fossils and 
stalactites, the petrifying wells, and the many delightful 
excursions in the neighborhood. The mines here 
were worked by the Romans, Saxons, and Danes, and 
traces of the Roman operations are recognizable even 
now. 

Scarborough {Hotels : Cliff Bridge, Prince of Wales, 
Crown; Castle, Talbot) in Yorkshire (42 1 miles from 
York) combines the attractions of mineral springs and 
sea-bathing. It is situated on a noble bay that has 
been compared to that of Naples, and the beach is not 
surpassed in all England. Annual races are held here 
in September. 

[Routes to Paris, Holland, etc. If the tourist 
prefers to go from England to Paris rather than to Os- 
tend, he has the choice of several routes : 

(i.) By Dover and Calais. Fares to Paris : * 60s,, 
45^". Return tickets (good for one month) 95^., 75^. 
There is also a "special night service" at reduced 
rates: 2d class, 31^". 6d,; 3d class, 21^, Return 
tickets (14 days) 47^., 31J. 6d, By this route the sea- 
passage is the shortest (21 miles), being accomplished 
in about an hour and a half. 

(2.) By Folkestone and Boulogne. Fares to Paris : 
56^., 42J. Return tickets, and " special night service," 
^ame as by Calais. Sea passage (29 miles) about two 
hours. 

(3.) By Newhaven and Dieppe. Fares to Paris : 33J., 

* These fares are given as advertised in the spring of 1875, 
For possible changes see Bradshaw*s ** Railway Guide " or " Con- 
tinental Guide," for the current month. 
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24^., 1 7 J. Return tickets (one month), 55^., 395"., 3(w. 
Sea passage (64 miles) about ^\ hours. The journey 
may be broken at Newhaven, Dieppe, or Rouen, the 
tickets being good for seven days. 

(4.) By Southampton and Havre {only on Mondays^ 
Wednesdays^ and Fridays), Fares to Paris : 33^., 24^. 
Return tickets (one month), 55^., 39 j. The journey 
may be broken at Winchester, Southampton, Havre, 
or Rouen, the tickets being good for four days. Sea 
and river passage (120 miles) about 8^ hours. 

49" A new, quick, and very comfortable route to 
the Continent (opened May, 1875) is by rail from 
London to Sheemess^ at the mouth of the Thames; 
thence by large and fast steamers, in 6 hours, to Flush- 
ingy in Holland ; and thence by rail connecting with 
all the main lines. For particulars, see ^' Bradshaw."] 
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DoYBT to Ostend. 

The distance from Dover to Ostend is 68 miles, and 
the passage is made in about 4 hours. The fares 
through from London are 37J. 5//. and 26s, 7^. ; from 
Dovery 15J. (or ig.i$francs)y lor. (12.75/r.). As there 
are no tolerable accommodations for sleeping on the 
steamers, the day passage is to be preferred. 

OsTEND {Hotels : de Prusse^ Mertian^ Fontaine^ first 
class ; d'Allemagne, Lion d'Or, St, Denis, cheaper) is 
a port of some importance and a favorite watering 
place, "a sort of Belgic Brighton." The £>iguej or 
sea-wall, is the chief promenade, and is a lively place 
on a summer evening. The public^buildings are of nc 
interest. ^s 
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Ostend to Antwerp and Brussels. 

The chief places of interest on this route are Bru- 
geSy Ghenty Antwerp^ Malines, Brussels, We may 
remark here that the railway fares in Belgium are 
lower than in any other country of Europe, averaging 
in English money about a penny a mile for ist class, 
and half as much for 3d class ; express trains 25 per 
cent. more. The Belgian money is reckoned in francs 
and centimes, of the same value as in France (100 
centimes = i franc =18.6 cents in our currency, or 
9^ English pence). 

Bruges, or Brijgge {Hotels : de Flandre^ du Com- 
merce^ both good *) is 14 miles from Ostend. In the 
14th century it was " the great commercial centre of 
Europe," and it still bears many outward marks of its 
ancient wealth and splendor. It takes its name from 
the many bridges across the canals, which make it "a 
northern Venice." 

The Cathedral {St. Sauveur), built in the 13th and 
14th centuries, is less interesting for its architecture 
than for the numerous paintings it contains. These 
all bear the name and date of the artist. 

The Church of Notre Dame^ near the Cathedral, is 
of the 12th century, but the spire (442 feet high) is of 
recent erection, the old one having got out of perpen- 
dicular. The bronze doors are worthy of examination. 
A small statue of the Virgin and Child, in the south 
transept, is attributed to Michael Angelo. In one of 
the chapels of the choir are the magnificent tombs of 
Charles the Bold, and his daughter Mary ; the latter 
especially admirable as a work of art. The pictures 
(mostly marked with the painters' names) are also to 
be notedj and the richly carved oaken pulpit (i6th 
century). 

* The tourist will no longer find the little hotel in the Grande 
Place^ opposite the " Belfry," of which Longfellow says : — 

"Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Ble." 
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The neighboring Hospital of St jFohn (open to vis- 
itors from 9 to 1 2 and i to 6, for ^ fr.) contains a col- 
lection of pictures by Memling, "which alone would 
amply repay a visit to Bruges." 

The Hotel de Ville^ built in the 14th century, is an 
elegant Gothic structure, and the roof of the great hall 
is much admired. The library is rich in old MSS. 
and early examples of printing. 

The Chapelle du Saint Sangy adjoining the Hotel de 
Ville, is partly of the 12th and partly of the 15th cen- 
turies, with a portal and staircase in the flamboyant 
style of the i6th. It takes its name from some drops 
of the blood of Christ said to have been brought from 
the Holy Land, in 1150, by Count Theodoric of Flan- 
ders. 

The Palais de justice, on the other side of the Ho- 
tel de Ville, is remarkable for the elegant carved oak 
chimney-piece (executed in 1529, restored in 1850), 
which nearly fills one side of the council-chamber. 

The Academy of Art, in the Place de Van Eyck, 
contains several paintings by Van Eyck and Memling 
(admission ^ fr. ; free on Sundays, from 10 to i). 

In the Church of St. Jacques (built in 1240), besides 
some good pictures, there are mediaeval monumental 
brasses, interesting for their execution and as being 
almost the only Spanish monuments still to be seen in 
Belgium. 

The "Belfry of Bruges" (320 feet high*), built in 
the latter part of the 14th century, is the tower of the 
Halles. The chimes (48 bells) are among the best in 
Europe, and play every quarter of an hour. It is 
worth while to ascend the tower (i/r. to the door- 
keeper, and the same to the custodian at the top), not 
only to see the bells and the ringing machinery, but also 
for the sake of the extensive view. 

* The height of this tower is variously stated at from 280 to 
340 feet, and authorities are similarly divided in regard to most 
of the towers and spires on the Continent. Probably the dis* 
crepancy often arises from confounding English, French, and Ger- 
man feet, which are not of exactly equal length. 
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Ghent {Hotds : de Vienne, Royal; Aux Artnes de 
Ztlande) is 28 miles from Bruges by the more direct 
of the two railways. 

The Belfry (396 feet high, " more or less ") is noted 
for the view from the top, for the chimes (44 bells, 
including the one whose " name is Roland "), and for 
the "golden dragon," which was taken from the 
Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople, and placed 
on the "Belfry of Bruges," whence Philip van Arte- 
velde carried it off to Ghent. 

The Hotel de Ville is peculiar for having two facades 
of wholly different character : the one a richly decor- 
ated example of the flamboyant Gothic of the 15th 
century, the other in the Italian Renaissance style, 
built between 1595 and 1628. 

The Cathedral of St. Bavon, though of no special 
interest externally, has one of the most beautiful in- 
teriors in all Belgium. It is also very rich in sculpture 
and in paintings, including the famous " Adoration of 
the Lamb," painted by John and Hubert van Eyck for 
Philip the Good, 1420-32. 

St. MichaeVs Church (1442-1480), used in 1 791 as 
a " Temple of Reason," contains some fine paintings. 
St. Pierre (St. Peter) is also noteworthy for its pic- 
tures ; and there is a collection of considerable inter- 
est in the Academy of Art. 

The Oudeburgj a castellated gateway, is a remnant 
of the ancient palace of the Counts of Flanders, where 
John of Gaunt (or Ghent) was bom in 1340. The 
palace was built in the 9th century, but this gateway 
not until the 12 th. It is now the entrance to a cotton 
factory. 

The Square known as the Marchk au Vendredi (or 
Vrydagmarkt) is interesting for the quaint old build- 
ings that surround it, and as having been the scene of 
the most important events in the history of the city. 
Here occurred the bloody civic broil between the 
weavers and the fullers in 1341, in which 500 were 
slain ; here Philip van Artevelde received the oath of 
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fidelity from the citizens in 1381 before leading them 
against Louis ; and here many heretics were burned 
by the Inquisition during the reign of the bloody Duke 
of Alva. At a street corner on the west side of the 
Square may be seen the huge cannon, " Mad Meg " 
{JDulie Grietc in Flemish), cast in the 15th century, 
and resembling the " Mons Meg " of Edinburgh Castle. 

The Botanical Garden^ one of the finest in Europe, 
the Place d'Armes (or Kauter), a beautiful esplanade 
where a flower market is held on Sunday mornings, 
and a ZoologkcU Garden (admission i yr.), are among 
the other attractions of Ghent. 

Antwerp, or in French Anvers {Hotels : deT Europe , 
du Grand Laboureur)y is 31J miles from Ghent by the 
direct (Waesland) railway. It is the chief seaport of 
Belgium, with about 120,000 inhabitants; but in the 
height of its prosperity in the i6th century it had 
200,000. If the present rapid growth continues, it will 
yet be as populous as of old. 

The Cathedral is the largest and most beautifii! 
Gothic church in Belgium, and one of the most re- 
markable in the world. It was begun about the middle 
of the 13th century and completed in the 14th ; but it 
suffered seriously from fire in the i6th century, and the 
greater part of the present edifice dates from that 
period. The spire is 403 English feet in height (Bae- 
deker), and the chimes (99 bells) are deservedly fa- 
mous. A small fee (75 centimes for one person, i fr. 
for two, etc.) is charged for the ascent. Within the 
church are Rubens's ** Descent from the Cross,'* con- 
sidered his masterpiece, and also his "Elevation of 
the Cross," ** Assumption," and " Resurrection ; " with 
many good pictures by other artists. The cathedral is 
free till noon, when the great paintings by Rubens are 
unveiled and \fr» is charged for admission. 

The Church of St, yacques^ built near the end of the 
iSth century, contains the tomb of Rubens and many 
pictures, the best of which are veiled and shown only 
for a fee (i/r.). In the Church of the Capuchins (or 
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St Antoine) there is a valuable Van Dyck and a Ru- 
bens j in the Church of the Augustines, a large altar- 
piece by Rubens (the Marriage of St. Catherine), etc. ; 
and in St FauPs^ Rubens's " Scourging of Christ," etc. 

The Museum (free Thursdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days, from 10 to 3 ; other days, 10 to 7, ifr.) contains 
560 pictures, among which are 14 by Rubens, 6 by 
Van Dyck, and many others of merit. They are all 
marked with the painters' names. A full descriptive 
catalogue is sold for '^\fr, 

[Antwerp is the most convenient point from which 
to visit Holland, See route below.] 

Malines, or Mechlin {Hotels : de la Grue^ de Bra- 
bant; Cour Itnperialey Restaurant at Station), 14 miles 
from Antwerp, en route for Brussels, is worth a half 
day, if the tourist can spare it. The Cathedral (St 
Hombold ox Rombaut)^ begun in the 12 th century, and 
completed in the 15 th with the exception of the tower 
(still unfinished, though 326 feet high), has an altar- 
piece by Van Dyck (unveiled for ifr,) with other pic- 
tures of less note. The Church of Notre Dame con- 
tains Rubens's " Miraculous Draught of Fishes," and 
that of St, Jean (St John), an altar-piece which he 
considered one of his best works. 

Brussels {Hotels : del Europe^ Mengelle^ deFlandre, 
first-class ; de Saxe, Windsor, Prince of JVaUs, cheaper) 
is 14 miles from Malines. 

The Cathedral (St Gudule), the choir and transepts 
of which are of the 13th century, the nave and towers 
of the 14th, and other portions of the 15 th, i6th, and 
17th, is rich in old stained glass and in monuments. 
The carved wooden pulpit by Verbriiggen (1699) rep- 
resents the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. 

The Museum ([ree 10-3) contains 375 pictures, but 
the collection is inferior to that at Antwerp. 

The Palais de Plndustrie (free Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, 12-4, Sunday, 10-3) is a permanent 
exhibition of inventions and manufactures. 

The Burgundian Library, or Bibliothkque de Bour- 
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gogne (free, 10--3) contains more than 20,000 MSS. 
of great interest and value. 

The Palais de justice (free when the court is sitting ; 
at other times opened by the porter for ^ fr.) con- 
tains two remarkable historical paintings, the ^' Abdi- 
cation of Charles V.," by Gaillait, and the " Compro- 
mise of the Belgian Nobles," by E. de Biefve. 

In the Forte de Hal (a remnant of the old fortifica- 
tions, built in 138 1, and used as a prison during the 
Belgian " reign of terror " in the i6th century) there 
is an interesting collection of arms and armor (free on 
Sundays, 1 1-4, and shown at other times for i fr.). 

The elegant Hotel de VHUy with its graceful tower, 
364 feet high, was built 1442-1450. There is a fine 
view from the tower (best in the p. m.). In the rear of 
the building is the curious '' mannikin " statue and 
fountain. 

Among the other attractions of Brussels are the 
Ducal Palace (or Palace of the Prince of Orange), 
with its picture gallery (free, 10-4) ; the Palais de la 
Nation^ the vestibule of which (free) is adorned with 
modern statues ; the Palace of the Duke of Aremberg^ 
containing a small collection of choice pictures (ad- 
mission given by the porter) ; the church of Notre 
Dame de la Chapelle^ with its mural paintings by Van 
Eycken, the tomb of Peter Breughel, etc. ; the Mar- 
tyrs* Monument to the memory of the Belgians who 
fell in Sept. 1830, in the war with the Dutch; the 
Boulevards ; the Botanical and Zoological Gardens; the 
Wierz Museum (near the Zoological Gardens), a col- 
lection of curious paintings by the artist Wierz (free, 
10-3) ; the beautiful Parky with its fountains, etc., etc 

\Eoocursion to the Field of Waterloo, The battle-field 
may be visited by the daily coach from the Hotel de 
Saxe (fare both ways, 7 /r.), or by private carriage 
(about 30 fr^ ; but the quickest and cheapest way 
is by rail from the Station du Midi to Waterloo ^ or, 
better, to Braine PAlleud (40 minutes from Brussels), 
the station nearest to the " Lion Mound " (entrance 
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free), which commands the best survey of the field. 
The Hotel du Muske (omnibus at station), at the Mound, 
is to be commended. Trustworthy guides may be 
found at the hotel; if the tourist engages one else- 
where, he will do well to make a bargain at the start.] 

BrnsselB to Verviera via Lonyain and Liege. 

Lou VAIN {Hotel: de Su^de\ 18 miles from Brussels, 
is celebrated for its Hotel de Ville^ an exquisite speci- 
jnen of 15 th century Gothic, unrivalled among build- 
ings of its class. The interior is of no interest. The 
Church of St. Peter (15th century) contains a " Holy 
Family " by Quentin Matsys, one of his masterpieces, 
a " Descent from the Cross," by Van der Weyden, etc. ; 
and the Church of St. Gertrude has choir-stalls of the 
florid Gothic of the end of isth century, unsurpassed 
in Belgium. 

If you have not time for a stop at Louvain, take the 
train from Brussels for Li}ge{Ti miles) or to Aix-la- 
Chapelle (105^ miles) en route for Cologne (150 miles 
from Brussels). 

LikoE, or LuTTiCH {Hotels : de Sukde^ d^Angleterre) 
is in a very picturesque situation on the Meuse. It is 
noted for its manufactures of weapons of all kinds, 
and is " at once the armory and the SheflSeld of Bel- 
gium." The PcUais de yustice^ in the. Renaissance 
style (formerly the bishop's palace, and referred to in 
Scott's " Quentin Durward "), the Church of St Jcuques 
(i6th century), with some good stained glass, the Ca- 
thedral (13th and i6th centuries), the little Church of 
St, Croix J consecrated in the loth century (the nave 
and aisles of the 14th century), and recently restored, 
are the chief old buildings that are worthy of note. 
The Cannon Foundry and Gun Factoryy in the suburb 
of St. Leonard, are specially interesting in their way. 

The railway ride from Lifege to Verviers^ on the 
Prussian frontier, en route for Aix-la-Chapelle, is 
through a district remarkable for picturesque scen- 
ery. There is no place in Belgium where a more de- 
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lightful " tramp " can be taken than over this stretch 
of i5i miles. Or, instead of putting up at a Li^e 
hotel, " do " that city, and then go by rail (4J miles) to 
the pretty little watering-place of Chaudefontaine 
{Hotels : des Bains, d* Angleterre), and walk from there 
to Verviers- From Pepinster (8 miles from Chaude- 
fontaine) a branch railway will take you in half an 
hour to Spa (" the original and genuine "), the oldest 
European watering-place of any note, and worth a 
brief visit if time will allow. 

In going by rail from Libge or other Belgian station 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, it is cheaper to take a ticket to Ver- 
viers (where there is a stop of 20 or 30 minutes, and 
change of carriages), and get a fresh ticket there. 
Through tickets are fully one third higher. 

[Another route from Brussels to Li^e is by the 
** Great Luxembourg Railway " via Namur. It is to 
be regretted that the steamers have ceased to ply be- 
tween Namur and Li^ge, as the scenery along the 
Meuse is enchanting — " the Rhine in miniature." 
Express trains run through from Brussels to Li^ge 
(72 miles) in 2J hours : fares, 8.50^., 6.50//-. ; to Na- 
mur, 3.9s yr., 2.95/r. There is nothing of special in- 
terest at Namur {Hotel: Bellevue, good and cheap), 
but the neighborhood is picturesque and beautiful. 

By this same route you may proceed from Namur to 
Luxembourg and Trhm^ and thence down the Moselle 
by steamer to Coblence on the Rhine.] 

A Bun through Holland. 

This, as stated above, is best made from Antwerp, 
Go from Antwerp to Rotterdam, thence via Leyden and 
Haarlem to Amsterdam, and thence via Utrecht back 
to Rotterdam and Antwerp; or you can go from 
Ghent to Brussels, and thence via Malines (and Lcm- 
vain, if you wish) to Antwerp, and then in returning 
from the trip to Holland, proceed from Amsterdam (or 
Utrecht, if you stop there) directly to Li^ge ; or (if you 
do not care to visit Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle) via 
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Amheim and Dusseldorf to Cologne, From Amheim 
to Cologne (93 miles) it is 4^^ hours by rail, and 13 
hours by steamer on the Rhine. 

The denominations of Dutch money are florins^ gul- 
dens^ or guilders^ and cents. 100 cents = i florin = u. 
%d. sterling, or 40 cents of U. S- currency. 

Rotterdam {Hotels : des Pays BaSy New Bath) may 
be reached from Antwerp either by rail (4^ hours) or 
by steamer (7 to 10 hours). The " Telegraaf," sailing 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, makes the pas- 
sage in about 7 hours (fares: 2 florins 50 cents j ifl, 

50^.)- 
The main things to see in Rotterdam are the Boomp- 

jeSy the great quay extending for more than a mile 
along the Maas ; the Church of St. Lawrence {Groote 
Kerk) with its brazen screen and great organ, and the 
characteristic view of Dutch scenery from the tower 
(60^. for admission) ; the Boymans Museum^ contain- 
ing 450 pictures, mostly by Dutch masters ; and the 
birth-place of Erasmus^ which bears the inscription, 
Haec est parva domuSy magnus qua natus Erasmus, 

From Rotterdam to the Hague is a railway ride of 
13^ miles {ifl. 20c, ; ifl. ; 60^.), or the passage may 
be made by steamer on the canal. On the way are 
Schiedam, noted for its " schnapps," and Delft, famous 
in former times for its pottery, and now for the 
magnificent monument to William of Orange in the 
Niaiwe Kerk, and the one to Admiral Van Tromp in 
the Oude Kerk, Delfthaven, as is well known, was 
the place where the Pilgrims embarked for America 
in 1620. 

The Hague, in Dutch *S Gravenhage or 'S Hage, 
in French La Have {Hotels: Bellevue, first class; 
Oude Doelen, cheaper), originally a hunting-seat of the 
Counts of Holland (whence its name, '5 Graven Hage, 
" the Count's enclosure "), is one of the handsomest 
towns in Holland. The attraction, however, is the 
picture gallery in the Museum, rich in the best ex- 
amples of the Dutch school. Here are Paul Potter's 
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world-renowned " Bull " (alone worth a trip to Holland 
to see), Rembrandt's " School of Anatomy," and " Pre- 
sentation in the Temple," etc. The Statue of William 
IL in the Buitenhof, that of William L in the Plein, 
and his equestrian statue, opposite the Royal Palace, 
are noteworthy, and the Park is celebrated for its 
beauty. Schevelingen* {px Scheveningen), with its sea- 
baths, may be reached by horse-railway, omnibus, 
canal- boat, or on foot by a pleasant shaded avenue 
(2 J miles to the beach, 3 to the Bath House). 

Leyden {Hotels: de Zon^ Lion (TOr), 9^ miles by 
rail from the Hague (80, 60, 40 cents) ^ is the most 
ancient town in Holland. It was the Lugdunum Bata- 
vorum of the Romans. The leading objects of inter- 
est are the Natural History Museum (free, 12-3), 
Siebold's Museum of Japanese curiosities (50 cents^ 
9-7), the Museum of Antiquities (free on Tues., Tfaurs., 
Sat, 1 1-4, and Sunday, 12-7; shown at other times 
for 5o<:.) and the Botanical Garden (open till i p. m.). 
The Burcht or Burg, originally a castle of Drusus, 
affords a good view of the town and its environs. In 
the hall of the University (founded in 1575) are por- 
traits of all the professors, from Scaliger down to our 
day. 

Haarlem {Hotels : Alouette^ Funckler), 17 miles from 
Leyden (i/f. 50^. / ifl, 20c, ; 76^.) is renowned for its 
organ in the Groote Kerk {St, Bazfon), which is played 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 1-2, and at other times for 
a fee of 12 florins for the party. The Pavilion in the 
Park should be visited (free on Friday and Saturday, 
9-4 ; shown on other days, at the same hours, for 25— 
50^.) for its collection of pictures, which embraces 250 
works of Dutch and Belgian artists. Teyler^s Museum^ 
near the Groote Kerk, contains philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, fossils, coins, books, MSS., etc. 

Amsterdam {Hotels : Amstel, Pays Bos ; Old BihU^ 
popular with English and Americans) is 10 miles from 
Haarlem (i/?. / 7o<r. ; 45^.), and from its many canals 
has been called *^ a vulgar Venice." The Harbor with 
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its great Docks^ especially the Entrepbtj or custom- 
house harbor (shown by a guide for 50^.) are interest- 
ing, and the Botanical Garden (25^.) and Zoological 
Garden (75^., 6 a. m. to 10 p. m.) are among the best in 
Europe. But the supreme attraction of the city 13 the 
Museum (free every day, 10-3, except Sat. and Sund. ; 
admission on Sund. 12-3, 50 cents), which contains the 
best collection of pictures in Holland. Good catalogue 
for I/?. 2$c, The Museum van der Hoop (open daily 
10-3, Sundays 12-3 ; 50^., but on Monday 25^. and 
Sunday 10c.) contains 198 pictures, and the Fodor 
Museum (open daily, except Tuesday, 10-4, 5 or. ,• Sun- 
day, 1 1-4, 25^.) contains another valuable collection, 
including Ary SchefFer's "Christus Consolator," etc. 
The Palace may be visited for its council chamber, 
throne room, etc., and for the view from the tower (5 or. 
to the palace, and 5 or. more for the tower) and the Ex- 
change at the busy hour (3.15-4.30 p.m.). There is 
some good stained glass (middle of i6th century) in the 
OudeKerk, and an elegant carved pulpit in the Nieuwe 
Kerkj but the churches generally are of no interest. 

The village of Broek, famed as the cleanest in the 
world, is about 6 miles from Amsterdam. Cross the 
Y by steam ferry (every -J hour) from the Nieuwe 
Stadsherbergy and walk or take a carriage from the 
other side to Broek ; or you can go within 2 miles of 
the village by the steamer from Amsterdam to Purmer- 
end (6 times daily). 

Utrecht {Hotels: Pays Bas, de la Station), the 
Trajectum ad Rhenum of the Romans, may be reached 
by rail from Amsterdam in about an hour (i/7. yor. ; 
\fl, 2$c, ; 85^.). The Cathedral, consecrated about 
720, enlarged in the nth century, and remodelled in- 
the 13th, has since suffered much from storm, fire, and 
iconoclastic zeal, but has recently been restored. The 
view from the tower (321 feftt high) takes in the 
greater part of Holland. The Stadhuis contains some 
pictures, mostly from the suppressed monasteries of 
Utrecht, with other works of art. The Maliebaan, or 

7 
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Molly is a beautiful avenue of lime trees on the east 
side of the town. The old ramparts also afford a 
delightful promenade. 

From Utrecht the railway ride to Rotterdam is made 
in about an hour (2/7. 50^. ; zfl. 5^. ; i/f. 35^.) ; thence 
to Antwerp^ by rail or steamer, as above. 
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The tourist whose time is limited to a summer vaca- 
tion will not be able to travel extensively in Germany, 
if he wishes to spend ^ week or two in Switzerland 
and a fortnight or more in Paris. The best he can do 
is to sail up the Rhine from Cologne to Mayence, and 
thence by rail to Switzerland, diverging from the direct 
route to visit Heidelberg, Strasbourg, and perhaps a 
few other places on either side. This is the line of 
travel that wa shall describe, adding brief hints for the 
benefit of those who may take a month or two more 
for the whole tour, or who may wish to give a larger 
share to (Germany and less to other countries. 

German Money. In the new Imperial currency for 
all Germany, 100 pfennige=- 1 ^idJfil = about is. ster- 
ling, or 24 cents (gold) in U. S. money. The groschen 
=110 pfennige. In the old North German currency, 
12 pfennige:=:^i silbergroschen ; 30 silbergros€henr=-\ 
thaler :=z2s. \\d. sterling, or about 70 cents (gold) in 
U. S. money. The pfennig is nearly equivalent to the 
French centime. In the old South German currency, 
60 kretitzers:=ii florin:=z is, Sd, or about 40 cents. 

Yerviers to Aiz-la-Ohapelle and Oologne. 

Verviers (Ifotel du Chemin de Fer^ at the station)^ 
on the route from Brussels to Cologne, is the last Bel- 
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g^an station, and of no interest except for its extensive 
cloth manufactories. The woolen goods made here 
amount to 350,000 pieces annually, and their value 
is 80 millions of francs. The names of some of the 
leading manufacturers, as Biolley and Simonis, are 
well known in America. 

Aix-la-Chapelle or Aachen {Hotels : Grande Mon- 
argue, NueUens ; Dragon cTOr, Schlemmer or Elephant) 
is 19 miles from Verviers (5/r. 7^., 3/r. 62^.). It was 
a Roman station, and the birthplace and favorite resi- 
dence of Charlemagne. For more than seven cen- 
turies after his death all the German emperors were 
crowned here, and it was not until 1793 that the im- 
perial insignia were removed to Vienna. Little now 
remains of its ancient magnificence, and the Cathedral 
and the Rathhaus, or Hotel de Viile, are almost the 
only buildings of much interest. Of the former, the 
portion called the nave was built by Charlemagne 
(796-804), and is an octagon surmounted by a cupola. 
It suffered seriously at the hands of the Normans in 
the latter part of the 9th century, but was repaired 
towards the close of the loth, by Otho III. The 
tomb of Charlemagne is in this part of the church, 
bearing the inscription, Carolo Magno. It was opened 
by Otho at the time of the repairs just mentioned, and 
the dead emperor was found seated in state on a mar- 
ble throne, which was afterwards used as a coronation 
chair, and is still preserved in the cathedral. The 
choir of the church, added 1353-1413, is lofty and 
beautiful, and the pulpit, presented by Henry II., is 
adorned with gold, jewels, and carved ivory. In the 
sacristy are the famous relics, some of which (the 
robe of the Virgin, the swaddling clothes of the In- 
fant, etc.) are displayed only once in seven years, 
when immense throngs come to see them ; the others 
(the leathern girdle of Christ, a piece of the true 
cross, etc.) may be seen by anybody for a thaler. 
Among these " lesser relics " are the skull and arm 
bone (which some profane anatomist has proved to be 
a leg bone) of Charlemagne. 
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The Rathhaus^ built in the 14th century, is chiefly 
remarkable for the international congresses that have 
been held in it. The hall which has been well re- 
stored, is decorated with historical frescoes and statues 
of German emperors. 

The warm Sulphur Springs in the town and its 
neighborhood were known to the Romans, and are 
still famous. The Frankmhurg (a walk of a mile or 
so) was a hunting-seat of Charlemagne, and a tower 
of the original building still remains. The water sur- 
rounding the castle was once a large lake, into which, 
according to the legend, Fastrada's ring was thrown.* 

Cologne, or Koln (Hotels: de ffollande, Disch^ 
Victoria; du Dbme^ excellent and cheap), is 43 miles 
by rail from Aix-la-Chapelle (2 thalers^ 15 sUbergros- 
chen ; ith, 2$sgr. ; ith. Ssgr,). It was originally the 
chief town of the ancient Ubii, the Opptdum Ubi- 
orum of Tacitus; but it became known as Colonia 
Agrippina (or Agrippmsis) from a. d. 51, when Agrip- 
pina, who was born here while her father Germanicus 
held command in the district, induced her husband 
Claudius to send a colony of veteran soldiers to the 
place. It afterwards became the chief town of Ger- 
mania Secunda or Inferior. The Roman remains con- 
sist of what is called the Pfaffenporte^ supposed to be 
the old Porta Claudia^ and some fragments of the 
walls. Many statues, sarcophagi, mosaic pavements, 
etc., have been found in and about the city. 

The Cathedral is the glory of the modern city, and 
when completed will be the grandest Gothic church in 

* " Thou knowest the story of her ring, 
How, when the court went back to hxK^ 
Fastrada died; and how the kin^ 
Sat watching by her night and aaiy, 
Till into one of the blue lakes 
Which water that delicious land 
Thev cast the ring, (h-awn from her hand; 
Ana the great monarch sat serene 
And sad beside the fated shore, 
Nor left the land forevermore." 

LongfeUovfs " Golden LegendT* 
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the world. It was begun in 1248, but the work went on 
slowly, and the choir was not consecrated until 1322. 
Little more was accomplished after that date, and 
nothing from the beginning of the i6th century until 
our own day. In 1795 ^^^ French used the build- 
ing as a hay magazine, and stole the lead from the 
roof. In 1 8 16 its restoration was begun under the 
auspices of the King of Prussia, and since then more 
than ;^4oo,ooo (or two millions of dollars) has been ex- 
pended upon it. The entire structure is now completed 
with the exception of the towers, which are to be more 
than 500 feet high. The interior, according to Baede- 
ker, is 448 feet long and 149 broad, or 249 through the 
transepts \ and the choir is 149 feet high (160 or 161 
feet, as some give it). The magnificent south portal 
(234 feet high), finished in 1859, cost ;f 105,000, or more 
than half a million dollars. The stained glass in the 
windows of the north aisle (1508-9) is much admired. 
It may be compared with the Munich glass in the south 
aisle, presented by Louis of Bavaria in 1848. In the 
choir the carved stalls and the statues on the pedestals 
attached to the pillars are of the 14th century. The 
Chapel of the Three Kings contains a gorgeous shrine 
of the latter part of the 12th century, enclosing the 
bones of the Magi, brought by the Empress Helena 
from Constantinople to Milan, and afterwards trans- 
ferred by Frederick Barbarossa to Cologne. The fee 
for showing this shrine and the treasury (which con- 
tains a silver shrine and other costly relics) is \\ tha* 
lers for 1-5 persons ; for admission to the choir and 
choir chapel (open without charge at certain hours), 
iS'Sgr. ; to the choir gallery, the outer gallery, and cen- 
tral tower, issgr. These last should be visited for 
the views of the interior of the church, and of the city 
and the surrounding country, which they afford. The 
other parts of the church are open to the public all 
day. 

The Church of St, Ursula (12th century) is reputed 
to hold the bones of the 11,000 virgins martyred by 
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the Huns, according to the familiar legend. "These 
remains are worked into the walls in a species of sepul- 
chral mosaic, and exhibited in every available part of 
the church, while the skulls of the saint and a few 
of her chosen companions are stowed in the Gk)lden 
Chamber in the interior of the heads of certain gold 
and silver images." It may be worth while to see the 
anatomical display, if one has plenty of time. 

The Church of St Gcreon was dedicated to the 
martyrs of the Theban legion, with their captains 
Gereon and Gregory, who suffered death here during 
the persecution by Diocletian. The nave is said to be 
as old as the 7th century, but the choir was built in the 
13th. The latter is adorned with many of the skulls 
of the martyrs set round under gilded arabesques. 
Fee for 1-3 persons, ioj"^. 

The ApostUs* Church (begun in 1200) is an admi- 
rable example of Romanesque architecture. 

St FetePs (built in 1524) has for an altar-piece 
Rubens's " Crucifixion of St. Peter," which is shown 
for 15^^. In the Sternengasse (No. 10), near the 
church, Rubens is said to have been bom j and in the 
same house Maria de' Medici died in exile (1642). 

St Maria im Capitol (on the site of the Roman 
Capitol) was probably founded in the 7th century, but 
the present edifice dates only from the nth. The 
stained glass and the sculptures under the organ are 
to be noted. 

St Martin'Sj near the Rhine (consecrated 1172), a 
Romanesque edifice, is remarkable for its tower sup- 
ported by lofty arches. It contains an antique font, 
presented by Leo III., said to be a work of the 8th 
century. 

In St Andreu^s is the tomb of Albertus Magnus^ 
and in the Church of the Minorites {Minoritenkirche) 
that of Duns Scotus, bearing the inscription: Scotia 
me genuit^ Anglia me suscepit, Gallia me docuit, Colonia 
me tenet. 

The Rathhaus^ or Hotel de Ville^ was founded in the 
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13th century, but the elegant portico was added in the 
1 6th, with its Latin inscriptions of gratitude to Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Agrippa, Constantine, Justinian, and 
the German emperor Maximilian. 

The Museum (free on Sundays, holidays, and Wed- 
nesday afternoons ; at other times, *]\sgr.) contains a 
valuable collection of Roman and other antiquities, 
paintings, etc. 

The Wall of the city (begun in the 12 th and com- 
pleted in the 15th century), the fine Iron Bridge over 
the Rhine, and the Zoological and Botanical Gardens 
are worthy of examination, if time permits. 

The " only veritable " eau de Cologne is sold at forty 
or more places in Cologne. "The wust is," writes 
Martha Penny in Hood's Up the Rhine^ " wen you want 
a bottel of the rite sort, theres so many farinacious im- 
postors, and Johns and Marias, you dont know witch is 
him or her." The house that appears to have the best 
reputation, not only in Germany but in foreign lands, 
is Johann Maria Farina's, opposite the Jiilichsplatz. 

The Rhine from Oologne to Hayence. 

The beauties of the Rhine are between Bonn (or 
Konigswinter, just above) and Mayence. The shortest 
time that should be taken for the trip is two days, go- 
ing as far as Coblence on the first. There are railways 
on both sides of the river, but for viewing the scenery 
the steamer is much to be preferred. If you do not 
desire to make any stop en route, except at Coblence, 
it may be as well to take the steamer at Cologne, which 
is cheaper and avoids the trouble of changing from rail 
to river farther on ; but, if you wish to stop at Bonn or 
Konigswinter, take the morning train for either of 
those places {Mehlem on the opposite side of the 
Rhine is the station for Konigswinter) and go on 
board the steamer there. The fares by rail to Bonn 
are 20, 15, and 10^^. ; by boat, 8 (saloon) and 5^"^. 
(deck). To Konigswinter, by rail, 27^, 20, i^sgr.; by 
boat, 12, ^gr. Through tickets by boat to Coblence 
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ith. (saloon), 2osgr, (deck) ; to Mayence^ 2th. and ith, 
losgr. With a through ticket you can stop at any 
landing, but see that your ticket is marked by the 
conductor of the boat on leaving it, and that you re- 
embark on a boat of the same line. There are two 
lines, the Cologne and Diisseldorf {Kolnische und DUs- 
seldorfer) and the Netherlands {Ntederlandische), For 
other information concerning fares, landings, times of 
sailing, etc., see Bradshaw's "Continental Railway 
Guide" for the current month. ^ 

Bonn {Hotels : Golden Star^ Royal ; Rheineck^ cheap), 
2 1 miles from Cologne, is the Bonna or Castra Bon- 
nensia of the Romans, probably founded by Drusus. 
It is now chiefly noted for its University^ founded in 
18 18, but housed in the Schloss built 17 17-1730. The 
library (200,000 volumes) and the museum of antiqui- 
ties (very rich in Roman relics) are worth visiting. 
Beethoven was born in the Bonngasse, No. 515, and 
has a bronze statue in the Munsterplatz. The MOn- 
ster or Cathedral^ is partly of the 12th (choir, towers, 
crypt, cloisters) and partly of the 13th century. A 
beautiful avenue of horse-chestnuts leads (f mile) to 
the Poppelsdorfer Schloss, which contains a natural his- 
tory collection of 160,000 specimens, particularly inter- 
esting to those who wish to study the geology of the 
neighborhood. Farther on (f mile) is the Kreuzberg 
(425 feet high), the church on the top of which contains 
the " Holy Steps," an imitation of the Scala Santa at 
Rome. The view from the tower would repay you for 
the walk from Bonn, even if you had the additional 
penance of going up the 28 steps of the holy stairs on 
your knees. If, however, we had to choose between a 
stop at Bonn and one at Konigswinter, we should take 
our ticket at Cologne for the latter place (that is for 
Mehlemy 26 miles from C). 

KoNiGSWiNTER {Hotels : de PEurope, de Berlin) is 
at the foot of " the castled crag of Drachenfels," and 
is the best point from which to ascend that and other 
peaks of the Siebengebirge, or " Seven Mountains." A 
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day will suffice to explore them all, and if you have 
Baedeker's "Guide" you can do without any other. 
The fixed charge for a guide, however, is only i thaler 
for the day, or 15^"^. for half a day. The ascent of 
the JDnzchenfels (1,066 feet high) may be made in 40 
or 50 minutes (guide \osgr, \ donkey 12^1'^.), or be- 
tween the arrival of the morning train and thie morn- 
ing boat^ if you wish to take the latter for Coblence. 
It would be better, however, if you cannot spend a 
day here, to take an afternoon train from Cologne 
(say at 5 p. m.), see the sunset from the Drachenfels, 
spend the night at the pleasant Hotel de Berlin^ and 
next morning climb the Great Oelberg (1,521 feet high) 
or try some other " tramp " among the hills before the 
steamer arrives (io| a. m., or whatever the hour may 
be according to the time-tables for the month.) 

From the Drachenfels (the ruined Castle was built 
early in the 12 th century) the view is the most pictur- 
esque, and from the Oelberg the most extensive, in the 
Siebengebirge. As you are climbing the former you 
can see, among the vineyards about half-way up, the 
cavern that housed the dragon from which the moun- 
tain gets its name {Drachen-fels^ dragon's rock). There 
is an inn at the summit, where, if you like, you can 
spend the night and see the sunrise. 

Another delightful excursion is to the Petersberg 
(1,093 ^^^0 ^^^ thence to Heisterbach^ where a Cister- 
cian abbey was erected 1 202-1 233, of which some 
ruins yet remain. You can walk to the place in an 
hour, and thence to the Oelberg in an hour and a half 
more ; and the return to Konigswinter is easily made 
in an hour and a quarter. A " cross cut " (about 40 
minutes) from the Oelberg will take you to the Lihoen- 
burg(iy^o4. feet) where are the ruins of a large castle, 
and thence you can descend in an hour to Rhondorfon 
the banks of the Rhine, a mile from Konigswinter. 

RoLANDSECK {ffotcls : Holondseck, Billau) is half 
an hour's sail above Konigswinter (on the right), and 
on the hill above is the fragment of the old castle, 
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said to have been built by Roland, paladin of Charle- 
magne, who fell at the battle of Roncesvalles. Below 
lies the island of Nonnenwerth^ where stood the con- 
vent, connected by one of the legends of the Rhine 
with the castle. See Bulwer's " Pilgrims of the Rhine " 
for the story, which doubtless suggested Schiller's 
ballad of " Ritter Toggenburg," who, however, built a 
hut {Hutte\ not a castle, on the height overlooking the 
convent. 

Oberwinter is a village soon passed on the right ; 
and here the view down the river (from the steamer) 
is one of the finest on the Rhine, including the whole 
range of the Siebengebirge, with Rolandseck, Nonnen- 
werth, etc. 

Remagen {Hotel: FUrstmberg), on the right, about 
4 miles from Rolandseck, is renowned for its ApoUina- 
riskirche^ a beautiful Gothic church on the Apollina- 
risberg, a hill just below the village. It was erected 
by Count Fiirstenberg-Stammheim, under the direction 
of Zwirner, the architect of the superb south portal of 
the Cologne cathedral, and is adorned with large fres- 
coes, which are masterpieces of modern German art. 

[Remagen is the starting-point for excursions up the 
valley of the Ahr, which has been called " the Rhen- 
ish Switzerland." A day may well be spent in a visit 
to Ahrweiler (9 miles) and Altenahr (7J miles further) 
by diligence or carriage from Remagen, or walking 
up the valley and returning by diligence. For full 
description of the valley see Baedeker.] 

Near Erpel, opposite Remagen, you see" the Erpeler- 
lei, a basaltic cliff, 665 feet high ; and not far above, 
on the same side of the river, are the ruins of Ocken- 
fels. 

LiNZ {Hotel: Nassau), also on the left, is an ancient 
walled town, with a fine old church (13th century) and 
castle. £ast of the town, on the Hummelsberg (1,434 
ft), is a cross in commemoration of the battle of Leip- 
sic ; and on the Kaiserhergy nearer the river, another 
in honor of Waterloo. 
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The Castle of Arenfelsy restored by its present 
owner. Count Westerholt, is soon seen on the left, and 
then on the right Rheinecky a new castle on the site of 
an ancient one, a single tower of which remains on 
the east side. The garden, which commands a view 
almost equal to that from the Drachenfels, is always 
open to visitors, and the interior of the castle may.be 
seen for a small fee. 

Not far above the village of Brohl (right) we see on 
the left the ruined castle of Hammerstdn, built in the 
loth century, and destroyed in 1660 by the Archbishop 
of Cologne. Here the Emperor Henry IV. took ref- 
uge for a time during the revolt of his sons. 

Andernach {Hotel: H<ukenbruch\ on the right, 
about 4 miles from Hammerstein, with its ancient 
walls and lofty watch-tower, is one of the most inter- 
esting towns on the Rhine. It was a frontier station 
(Antonacum) of the Romans, and a free imperial city 
in the Middle Ages. We have not space to recount the 
'* battles, sieges, fortunes," that it has known, but the 
marks of the more recent of these are still to be seen 
in its battered gates and ruined castle. The church is 
an admirable example of the later Romanesque style. 
The watch-tower (15 th century) shows a breach on the 
west side, made by the French guns in 1688. 

[The famous Abbey of Laach^ and the "crater-tarn " 
of the Laacher See, may be visited either from Brohl 
or Andemachy being about 9 miles from the former, 
and lo^ from the latter place.] 

Neuwied (left) is a considerable manufacturing 
town, with a small but valuable collection of Roman 
antiquities. The natural history collection, which some 
of the guide-books continue to " locate " in the Park, 
was sold and removed in 1869. 

Opposite Neuwied is Weissenthurm, with the old 
watch-tower (a. d. 1379), from which the village takes 
its name. On a height to the left is a monument to 
the French general Hoche, who crossed the Rhine 
here in 1797. 
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Engers (left), as some antiquarians believe, is the 
place where Caesar made his second crossing of the 
Rhine, and portions of the masonry of the bridge are 
still to be seen near the village. The chiteau by 
the river, now a military school, occupies the site of 
an old castle (14th century), of which nothing now 
remains but one broken tower. 

Passing several villages on either hand, and the long 
island of Niederwerth (right) with its convent church 
(1500), we soon arrive at Coblence. 

CoBLENCE, or CoBLENZ {Hotds : du Geaniy Belle- 
vue ; Traube, cheaper), the Confluentia of the Romans, 
is beautifully situated at the confluence of the Rhine 
and the Moselle. It is strongly fortified, and on the 
opposite bank of the river is that " Gibraltar of the 
Rhine," the castle of Ehrenbreitstein. 

The Church of St Castor was founded in 836, and 
the present edifice, dating from 1208 (the pointed 
vaulting from 1498), is said to be the earliest example 
of the Lombard style in the Rhenish provinces. It 
contains some interesting monuments and frescoes. 
In front of the church is the fountain, erected by the 
last French prefect to commemorate the Russian cam- 
paign, with the inscription : An 18 12. Mtmorabhpar 
la campagne contre Us Russes, Sous . la prkfecturat 
de yules Doazan ; and the one added by the Russian 
general who occupied the town in 1814 : Vu et op- 
prouvk par nous Commandant Russe de la ville de 
CoblenZy le i ^an, 18 14. 

The Palace and other public buildings are hardly 
worth inspecting, but the excursions in the neighbor- 
hood are delightful. A short one is from the Mayence 
gate {Mainz-thor) along the Promenade {Rheinanlagen) 
on the river bank. Another is to the Schone Aussicht 
(" beautiful prospect ") on the Karthause^ a fortified 
hill between the two rivers, a iftile or so from the city. 
There are lovely views on the way besides those 
fi-om the hill ; and if you go on to the Kiihkopf (half 
an hour's walk further), a height 1,194 ^^^^t above 
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the sea, and 664 above the plateau of the Karthause, 
you will be richly paid by a more extensive prospect 
of remarkable beauty. 

Ehrenbreitstein (** the broad stone of honor ") may 
be visited at any hour before sunset. Tickets (^^sgr.) 
are obtained at the commandant^s office. The sergeant 
who acts as guide also expects a small fee (5-1 oj^.). 
Here, besides the sight of the fortress, you have 
another magnificent view of the surrounding country. 
Goethe visited the place in 1774, and made his home 
in the last house on the left in Ehrenbreitstein before 
entering the fortress (Baedeker). 

[A pleasant trip may be made up the Moselle from 
Coblence to Trhves by steamer, running daily in sum- 
mer, unless the water is too low (fares : /^th, ; 2th, 20 
sgr!). The distance is 140 miles, and occupies i^ days 
up, 10 or 12 hours down. The scenery is lovely, and 
some prefer it to that of the Rhine. Treves, or Trier 
{Hotels: de TrhveSy Rothes Haus ; Luxembourg) ^ the 
ancient capital of the Treviri^ is noted for its Roman 
antiquities, including a large gateway (the Porta Nigra, 
probably built by Claudius in the ist century), baths , 
an amphitheatre, etc., all in excellent preservation; 
also for its Cathedral (containing the famous holy coat), 
the exquisite Liebfrauenkirche, the Library, Museum, 
etc.] 

Resuming our journey up the Rhine from Coblence, 
we see on the right the royal castle of Stolzenfels, on 
its " proud rock " more than 400 feet above the river. 
It was built in the 13th century, and destroyed by the 
French in the 17th, but has been completely restored 
in our day. In 1823 it was presented to William IV., 
then crown-prince. It is shown to visitors (10 sgr., or 
20^^. to ith, for a party). If you wish to see it, stop 
at Capellen {Hotels: Stolzenfels, Bellevue), the village 
at the foot of the rock. 

Oberlahnstein {Hotels : Weller, Frank) is opposite 
Capellen, at the mouth of the Lahn. On the heights 
above is the castle of Lahneck, lately restored. 
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[Ems {Hotels : d'Angleterre, de Russie; de Flandrty 
good and cheap), one of the most delightful of German 
watering-places, is in the valley of the Lahn, 45 minutes 
by rail from Oberlahnstein (21, 15, 10 sgr,) or an hour 
from Coblence. It may be reached also (7 miles) from 
Ehrenbseitstein, by a pleasant foot-path over the hills, 
by way of Arzheim and Fachbach, easily found without 
a guide.] 

Rhense (Hotel: Konigsstuhl) is a small but ancient 
town, 2 miles above Capellen (right). The walls date 
back to the 14th century. 

Braubach (left) is another old town, with the grand 
castle of Marksburg 500 feet above it. A little farther 
on, above the village of Osterspay (left) is the chateau 
of Liebeneck, 

BopPARD, or BOPPART {Hotels : Post, Rheiny du Mir- 
oir)y on the right, is a walled town of Roman origin, 
widi two interesting old churches, and a water-cure, 
formerly a Benedictine convent. 

BoRNHOFEN (left) has a Gothic church (1435) much 
resorted to by pilgrims, and on the height above are 
the twin castles of Sternberg (or Sterrer5>erg) and JUe^ 
bensteifij or " the Brothers." For the legend connected 
with them, and for the Rhine legends generally, see 
Mrs. Clement's " Handbook of Legendary and Mytho- 
logical Art." Nearly opposite is the village of Salzig, 
with its extensive cherry orchards. 

Passing Ehrenthal (left), where are lead mines, eta, 
we reach Welmich (left), above which is the castle of 
TTiumberg or " the Mouse," built in the 14th centuxy. 
A little farther up the river, beyond St, Goarshausen, is 
the castle of Neu-Kaizenelnbogen^ more concisely and 
familiarly known as " the Cat." 

St. Goar {Hotels: Idlie, Rheinfels, Krone), on the 
opposite (right) side, is a favorite stopping-place. On 
the hill above is Rheinfels (13th century), " the most 
imposing ruin on the river." There are many pleasant 
littie excursions in the neighborhood. The rocks of 
the Lurlei (447 feet high) are a little beyond (left) 
now penetrated by a railway tunnel. 
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Oberwesel {Hotel: Rhein)^ the Roman Vesalia 
(right), is charmingly situated, in the midst of the 
finest scenery of the Rhine, and we should make a 
stop here rather than at St. Goar, if anywhere in this 
vicinity. The Church of Notre Dame, south of the 
town, is a fine specimen of 15th century Gothic, with 
curious old pictures and monuments. The Chapel of 
St, Werner, erected in the 13th century, commemorates 
one of the old stories of child-murder by the Jews. 
Above the town are the ruins of Schonberg, which, like 
all these Rhine castles, has its legend. 

Caub (left) is a little town, with a big castle, Guten- 
fels, towering above it, and not far above, in the midst 
of the river, is the Pfalz, built by Louis of Bavaria in 
the 13th century, for the purpose of exacting tribute 
from passing vessels. 

Bacharach {Hotel: Wasum\ on the right, the Ara 
Bacchi of the Romans, was long famous for its wines. 
According to the old rhyme translated by Longfellow 
in the " Golden Legend," — 

** At Bacharach on the Rhine, 
At Hochheim on the Main, 
And at Wiirzburg on the Stein, 
Grow the three he&t kinds of wine." 

Here is another Church of St. Werner, beautiful 
even in ruins, connected with the same story as the 
one at Oberwesel. St. Peter's is a good example of 
later Romanesque. The ruins on the hill above are 
the castle of Stahleck, and a little farther up the river 
are those of Furstmherg, 

LoRCH {Hotel: Schwan, or Swan), on the left, has 
an elegant church (12th century) with a fine peal of 
bells. Nearly opposite is the village of Niederheim- 
bach, with the castle of Heimburg, recently restored ; 
and the restored castle of Sooneck (or Sonneck) and 
the ruins of Falkenburg and Rheinstein (restored) are 
seen in rapid succession. 

AssMANSHAUSEN (l^^O* ^amous for its red wines, is 
at the end of " the great gorge of the Rhine " through 
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which we have been sailing, and the more open coun- 
try of the Rheingau begins. We pass on the left the 
ruins of Ehrenfels and the Mausthurm, or " Mouse 
Tower " (Bishop Hatto's) in the middle of the river, 
and are soon at " fair Bingen." 

BiNGEN {Hotels: Victoria^ White Horse) is at the 
junction of the Nahe and the Rhine. The town itself 
is not specially attractive, but there are many lovely 
walks and views in the vicinity : from the gardens of 
the KlopPy a ruined castle ; from the Rondel, i\ miles 
to the west ; from the Rochuscapelle, or Chapel of St. 
Rochy half an hour's walk to the east, and from Schar- 
lachkopfy as far to the southeast 

[At Bingen you can leave the steamer and go by 
rail to Mayence in | of an hour (the steamer takes 2f 
hours) ; or if you would have a walk through " the 
garden of the Rhine,'' cross the river to Rudesheim^ 
and " foot it " from there to Eltville (9 miles), proceed- 
ing thence to Mayence by rail or by steamer. Or you 
can continue your walk (5 miles) to Biebrich^ nearly 
opposite Mayence, and either spend the night there 
or go by omnibus (24 kreutzers) or by rail to the 
pleasant watering-place of Wiesbaden (3 miles from 
Biebrich, or 7 miles walk from Eltville by the direct 
road. At Biebrich the European is a comfortable 
hotel ; at Wiesbaden there are many excellent houses, 
as the Four Seasons, Nassau, Adler, Rose (all first- 
class). Bear, Victoria (cheaper), etc.] 

Going by the Rhine from Bingen to Mayence, we 
pass on the left Rudesheim, with its old castles, and 
Geisenheim, both noted for their wines ; the Castle 
of yohannisherg on a hill 362 feet above the river, sur- 
rounded by the vineyards which have made it famous 
throughout the world ; Eltville, formerly capital of 
the Rheingau, where a printing-press was set up in 
1465, before the death of Gutenberg ; and Biebrich, 
with its ducal palace and pleasant park. Between 
Biebrich and Mayence we see (left) the island of 
Petersau, where Louis the Pious, the son and successor 
of Charlemagne, died in 840 (Baedeker). 
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Mayence, or Mainz {Hotels. : de HoUande^ it Angle-' 
tenr, Rheinischer) is at the confluence of the Main and 
the Rhine. There was a Roman camp here as early 
as B. c. 38, but the foundation of the city may be said 
to date from b. c. 14, when Drusus built extensive for- 
tifications here, and also added the castellum on the 
other side of the river, whence Castel takes its name. 
In the citadel there is an interesting Roman monu> 
ment, the Eigelstein (45 feet high), erected by the sol- 
diers in honor of Drusus ; and outside the city^ near 
Zahlbach (| mile) there are extensive remains of a 
Roman aqueduct. The Cathedral^ founded in 978, but 
six times burned and restored, is one of the grandest 
in Grermany, and none is so rich in monuments. Dur- 
ing the siege of 18 14 it was used as a slaughter-house, 
and afterwards as a storehouse, but since that time the 
interior has been made as magnificent as it could ever 
have been in the olden time. The brazen doors on 
.the north side bear inscriptions engraved in 1135 in 
honor of Archbishop Adalbert I. In the chapter- 
house (or " Memorie ") and the cloisters may be seen 
the tablet to the memory of Fastrada, the wife of 
Charlemagne, and Schwantbaler's monument to Frau- 
enlob, " the pious minstrel of the Holy Virgin, and of 
female virtue." The latter was erected by the ladies 
of Mayence in 1842, and near it is the older tombstone 
of 1783, a copy of the one set up on the death of the 
poet in 13 18. The church is open till ii-^ a. m., and 
firom 2 to 6 p. m. There is a good view from the 
tower (301 feet). Near the cathedral there is a statue 
of Gutenberg, executed at Paris from Thorwaldsen's 
design. The ElectorcU Palace, at the northeast corner 
of the city (free on Wed., 2-5, and Sunday, 9-1 1 ; at 
other times, i%kr.) contains the best collection of 
Roman antiquities to be found in Germany, and a 
picture gallery, the best paintings in which were the 
gift of Napoleon I. 

[Frankfort-on-the-Main (Hotels: d^ Angleterre, 
Roman Emperor, first class ; Union, Dreocel^ cheaper) 

8 
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may be reached conveniently from Mayence. Trains 
from Castel, on the other side of the river, in i hour 
(i/f. 4Skr.; i/f. 9^r. ,• 42kr.). The chief things to be 
seen are the Stade/ Art Gallery (free lo-i ; at other 
times, ^okr,) ; the Ariadneum, or Bethmann's Museum 
(lo-i ; i8-24/&r.) containing Dannecker's masterpiece 
of "Ariadne"; the Kaisersaal in the Romer (or 
town-hall) with its portraits of German emperors ; the 
house in which Goethe was born, and Schwanthaler's 
monument to the poet ; the monuments of Gutenberg 
and of Schiller ; the old Bridge (a. d. 1342) with its 
diabolical legend and its statue of Charlemagne ; 
the Cathedral, recently restored, and containing some 
interesting monuments, etc., etc. 

HoMBURG {Hotels : Four Seasons, de Russie, Victorid)^ 
the noted watering-place, is reached by rail from 
Frankfort in 45 minutes (fares: lyf., 36^r., z\kr,)\ 

Mayence to Heidelberg. 

If you visit Frankfort, take the train from there to 
Heidelberg (37?. 33/^r. ; 2/f. 2\kn\ ifl. 33^r.). Other- 
wise go from Mayence, either by way of Worms (with 
or without excursion to Spires) or via Darmstadt. 

On the latter route, if you have plenty of time, you 
can stop at Darmstadt (-^/Sf/j/ Traube, Post) to see 
the library (450,000 vols., with MSS. and typographical 
curiosities) the picture gallery (700 paintings, many of 
which are choice), and (in the Psdace of Prince Charles) 
the Madonna by Holbein, which has been made doubly 
famous by the recent *' battle of the Madonnas " so 
hotly and so closely contested by the partisans of this 
picture and those of its rival at Dresden. [See a good 
rksumk of the fight in "Old and New" for April, 
1872.] At Weinheim on this route, leave the train 
and walk (12 miles) to Heidelberg, if you wish to see 
the lovely scenery to the best advantage. 

On the other route, take the train at Mayence for 
Worms (27^ miles), thence to Spires (26 miles), and 
thence to Heidelberg via Mannheim (25 miles). If 
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you do not visit Spires, go from Worms directly to 
Heidelberg (27 miles). 

Worms (JECoteis : Alter Kaiser^ Beilevue), venerable 
and rich in historical memories, had 70,000 inhabitants 
in the days of Frederick Barbarossa, but numbers only 
one sixth as many at the present time. The Cathedraly 
consecrated in 10 16 but much altered in the 12th cen- 
tury, is an admirable example of Romanesque archi- 
tecture. The interior has been recently restored. On 
the north side is the Bishop's Palace {Bischofshof) in 
which the " Diet of Worms " was held (152 1). In the 
Lutherplatz is the grand Luther's Monument, which of 
itself is worth a long journey to see. The Lkhfrauen^ 
kirche (Church of Our Lady), built in the latter part of 
the 15th century, is also to be noted. Worms and 
Rosengarten (on the opposite side of the river) are 
both interesting to the student of the old German 
poetry from their connection with the Nibelungen-lied. 

Spires or Speyer {Hotels: Rheinischer, Wittels- 
backer) was a Roman station, and often the residence 
of the German emperors. The single attraction is the 
Cathedral (built 1030-1061), one of the noblest Ro- 
manesque churches in existence. It has suffered much 
from fire and desecration, but has been well restored 
in our day, both within and without. The extreme 
length is 600 feet, and the breadth of the front is 174 
feet The western spire is 239 feet high, and the roof 
of the nave (inside) 106 feet. The interior is adorned 
with admirable frescoes (finished in 1853), and in the 
" Imperial Hall " at the entrance are statues of eight 
emperors, who are buried in the choir. Schwanthal- 
er's statue of Rudolph of Hapsburg is in the choir, and 
there are other noteworthy sculptures and monuments. 

Mannheim (Hotels : Palatinat; King of Portugal) 
is a modern town, remarkable for the regularity with 
which it is laid out, and having some fine public squares, 
fountains, statues, etc. ; but it has nothing to detain 
the tourist whose time is limited. 

Heidelberg (Hotels : Schrieder^ excellent ; de Hoi 
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lafuUj Victoria, both recommended) is a place on no 
account to be missed. The chief attraction is the Gw- 
//<f, but that should be enjoyed leisurely, not " done " in 
a hurry. The grounds around it are charming, with 
lovely views that will tempt you to linger ; and the 
castle itself, half palace and half fortress, deserves 
careful examination. For a small fee you can visit the 
chapel and the cellar (where the great "Heidelberg 
Tun " and others almost as big are shown) and other 
parts of the interior, including a collection of pictures, 
coins, relics, etc. There is a good restaurant on the 
grounds. If you climb the hill to the Molkencur (whey- 
cure), 306 feet above the castle, you have a broader 
view ; and the tower on the KonigsstuM (906 feet 
above the castle, 1,865 above the sea) commands a 
most extensive prospect of the valleys of the Rhine 
and Neckar, the Odenwald, the Black Forest, etc. 
There is a carriage road to this point, but it can be 
reached by a shady foot-path in half an hour from the 
Molkencur. East of the castle, it is a charming walk 
to the Wolfsbrunnen (2 miles) ; and the PhUosophen- 
weg affords another of the same length on the right 
bank of the Neckar, mostly through vineyards, with 
views of indescribable beauty. 

The famous University is in the town, and the build- 
ings are very plain. The library contains much that 
is curious and interesting to the scholar. 

[If your tour is limited to a summer vacadon, and 
you desire to divide the remainder of it between Swit- 
zerland and France, it will be well to go from Heidel- 
berg to Bdle, with brief stops en route at Baden and 
Strasbourg, or at least the latter place, which can be 
reached by a slight divergence from the direct line. 
If you can give more time to Germany, go from Hei- 
delberg to WUrzburgy thence to Nuremberg, thence to 
Munich (either directly, or by Ratisbon), thence to 
Augsburg, and from there (or from Uim) to Switzerland^ 
which you will enter by Lake Constance instead of BUle. 

Another German route, which will enable you to 
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glance at most of the great cities, and need not take 
much time, if you limit yourself to those cities without 
pausing at places of minor interest between them, is 
the following : From Frankfort (which in that case you 
visit from Heidelberg^ and not from Mayence) to Leipsic, 
thence to Berlin^ thence to Dresden, thence to Prague, 
and thence (with or without stop at Ratisbon) to Mu- 
nich, whence you can proceed to Switzerland, as above. 
This circuit is quite a long one, but if you travel by 
second or third class the additional expense will not 
be a serious item. 

The shorter German route would be our own choice 
(that is, in a summer vacation tour), but we will sketch 
both briefly, as well as the " short cut " for Switzerland 
first mentioned.] 

Heidelberg to Bfile. 

From Heidelberg to Baden (reached by a branch 
of a few miles, from Oos station) is a railway ride of 
2J-3J hours j fares, by express, 4^. ^2kr,, ^fi, i2hr.; 
by ordinary trains, 3}?. 57>^r., 2J^. 42hr., \fl, ^gkr. 
From Baden to Bile, direct, via Freiburg, 4-6 hours ; 
express, 8yf. 2'jkr., ^Ji. ^Skr. ; ordinary, 7^. gkr,, 4JI. 
S4hr., ifl, 6kr. From Baden to Strasbourg (by branch 
of 10 miles from Appenweier\ 2-3 J hours; express, 
Zfl' Zl^^'9 ^fi' 34hr, ; ordinary, 3}?. i^hr., 2/7. iShr., 

Carlsjcuue (Ifotels : Erhprinz; Goldner Adler),C2o^\r 
tal of the Grand Duchy of Baden, is 35 miles from 
Heidelberg on this route. The Palace with its gar- 
dens, and the Hall of Art, which contains a good col- 
lection of pictures, casts, etc., are the chief attractions. 

Baden, or Baden-Baden as it is called to distinguish 
it from other places of the same name (Hotels: Vic* 
toria, first-class ; Holland, Stadt Baden, less expensive), 
is situated in a beautiful valley on the edge of the 
Black Forest. It is one of the most fashionable re- 
sorts in Europe. The mineral waters were known to 
the Romans, who called the place Aurelia Aquensis. 
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The Trinkhalky or Pump Room, and the Conversation" 
hauSy are elegantly fitted up, and the grounds about 
them afford a delightful promenade. The New Castle 
on the hill above the town, founded in 1479, ^^ ^^^ ^ 
summer residence of the Grand Duke. The Old 
Castle (3 miles), built in the loth or nth century, is a 
picturesque ruin, commanding a charming prospect 
Near it are the fantastic Felsen^ or ** Rocks," which 
might be taken at first for another ruined castle. Other 
pleasant excursions are to the venerable convent of 
Lichtenthal {i\ miles), to the lovely valley of Geroldsau 
(3 miles), to the W«r^, an old Roman tower (6 miles), 
to the wooded heights of the Fremersberg (4 miles), to 
the Alt-Ebersiein^ another Roman ruin (2 miles from 
the Old Castle), to the Neu-Eberstein^ a castle of the 
13th century, restored in our day (8 miles), etc. 

For the visit to Strasbourg, one may take tickets 
from Baden to Kehl {Hotels: Post or White Lamb; 
Salmon^ near the station ; both of which are good and 
reasonable), on the east bank of the Rhine, and walk 
or ride by omnibus from there (3 miles) to the city. 

Strasbourg (Hotels : VUle de Paris^ Maison Rouge ; 
de France) i the ancient capital of Alsace, then (1681- 
187 1) in the possession of France, and now restored 
to Germany, is a place that the tourist should not fail 
to visit, and if he takes this route for Switzerland, he 
can best reach it from Appenweier. Should he choose 
either of the other routes suggested, he can take it ou 
his return from Switzerland, en route for Paris, as 
explained below. 

The fortifications of the city, and whatever else is 
associated with the recent war, will interest him, but the 
Cathedral — itself not without its memories of the siege 
— will specially claim his attention. It was founded in 
1015 on the site of the church built by Clovis in 510, 
and the interior was finished in 1275. '^^^ facade, begun 
in 1277, was the work of Erwin von Steinbach and his 
daughter Sabina, to whom much of the finest sculpture 
of the church is ascribed. The upper part of the spire 
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was the work of John Hiiltz of Cologne, and was com- 
pleted in 1439. The plan contemplated a twin spire, 
which was never added. The choir, crypt, and part of 
the transept, are the oldest portions of the church, 
and are Romanesque ; in the remainder we have illus- 
trations of the rise and perfect development of Gothic, 
and (in the upper part of the fa9ade and the spire) of 
its incipient decline. The spire is the loftiest in Europe 
(unless the wretched cast-iron cage on the cathedral 
at Rouen is to be excepted), but precisely what the 
height is we will not venture to say. It is commonly 
stated at from 468 to 474 feet : Baedeker, who is usually 
accurate (but we doubt him here), puts it at 524 feet 
(245 to the "platform," 279 from there to the top). 
There is an admirable view from the platform, — the 
highest point to which it is worth while to ascend, un- 
less for the satisfaction of saying that one has done it. 
Within the church the carved pulpit (i486), the "pillar 
of the Angels " (the work of Sabina), and other fine 
sculptures are to be noted ; also the windows, some of 
which retain the original glass, and the astronomical 
clock (made by Schwilgud, 1838-1842, to replace the 
old one), the puppets of which, especially at the hour 
of noon, are a greater attraction to some visitors than 
all the glories of the cathedral. 

The Church of St Thomas^ built between the nth 
and 14th centuries, contains the celebrated monument 
to Marshal Saxe, erected by Louis XV. — the design 
as bad as some of the monstrosities in Westminster 
Abbey, but the sculpture admirably executed. 

[From Strasbourg there is a railway to Bile on the 
west side of the Rhine, via Mulhausen ; but the route 
on the east side, via Appenweier^ is cheaper and the 
scenery on the line is far more interesting ; and, more- 
over, one can see the cathedral at Freiburg by stopping 
over a train at that place.] 

Freiburg {Hotel: Zdhringer)^ also known as "Frei- 
burg in Baden " or " Freiburg in the Breisgau," in dis- 
tinction from other towns of similar name, rivals Baden 
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and Heidelberg in the beauty of its environs. It is re- 
markable also for its Cathedral^ one of the few completed 
edifices of its class. It was begun in the 12th century, 
but was mainly built in the 13th. The front, with its 
richly sculptured portal and its lofty and graceful spire 
(385 feet high, or 411, as Baedeker states it), is per- 
haps unsurpassed ; and the interior (340 feet long, 90 
broad, and 90 high) is grand and impressive. Nearly 
all the windows are filled with stained glass, much of 
which is old, and there are some good pictures over 
the altars. The ascent of the tower {(>kr. with \^kr, 
to the custodian, who will also show the clock, by 
Schwilgu^) should be made, both for the view and for 
the opportunity of examining the architecture. 

The KaufhauSy opposite the Cathedral, is a quaint 
bit of 15th century architecture, and there is a fine old 
fountain in the Kaiserstrasse, adorned with statues of 
knights and bishops. Two other fountains, one to 
the south and the other to the north of this, are note- 
worthy though of inferior merit. 

[From Freiburg, as from Baden, excursions may be 
made into the Black Forest, The wild pass of the 
Hollenthal (or Hbllenpass) may be visited in a single 
day from Freiburg. It is well to ride to Himmelreich 
(9 miles) and thence walk through the valley (44- 
miles) as far as the Stem inn. The ascent of the 
Feldberg (4,886 feet) the highest point in the Forest, 
and affording a most extensive view of its mountains 
and valleys, may be made in 3^ hours from the Stem 
inn. This is perhaps the best way to get a glimpse of 
this interesting region.] 

The views from the railway below Freiburg, and 
between there and Bile, are remarkably fine. A seat 
on the left side is to be preferred until the road ap- 
proaches the Rhine {above Freiburg) when the scenery 
on the right is more attractive. 

B&le (158^ miles from Heidelberg, 39 from Frei- 
burg) will be described below, under Switzerland. 
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Heidelberg to Mnnioli m WtirzbTLTg and Nuremberg* 
From Heidelberg to Wiirzburg is a railway ride of 
4-6 hours j fares about 7, 5, and 3^7. by ordinary 
trains (express, 20 per cent, more for ist and 2d class) 
through a beautiful country. From Wiirzburg to Nu- 
remberg, 2^3^ hours (there are slower trains carry- 
ing only 2d and 3d class) ; fares, ^fl, i2kr.f 2fl, A^kr,^ 
\fl. S4>^r. From Nuremberg to Munich, via Ratis- 
bon, ID hours ; fares, ii/f. 36^r., 7^. 45/&r., <^fl. gkr. 
From Nuremberg direct to Munich, 5-7^ hours ; fares, 
9^?. 24>&n, 6fi. 15^^., 4^7. i2kr. (express 20 per cent, 
more). 

WiJRZBURG {Hotels : de Russie^ Kronprinz von Bat- 
em) IS situated in a beautiful valley on both sides of 
the Main, over which there is a curious old bridge 
adorned with statues. The Cathedral is a richly dec- 
orated structure, rebuilt in the nth and 12th century \ 
the Marien-Kapelle is an exquisite monument of old 
(German art, with statues (15th century) by Tilmann 
Riemanschneider ; and the Neumiinster Church con- 
tains the tomb of St. Kilian, the Irish missionary, who 
preached the gospel here as early as 688. Of the 
public buildings the most remarkable are the Episcopal 
PcUacey or ResidenZy spacious and magnificent, and the 
yulius Hospital^ founded in 1576. The monument of 
Walter of the Vogelweid, the minnesinger (see Long- 
fellow's poem giving the legend of his bequest to the 
birds, and also the " Golden Legend," in which he is 
one of the characters) is near the Neumiinster. The 
University is chiefly noted for its medical school. 
There are many other educational and charitable es- 
tablishments. On the slope of the hill on which the 
Castle of Marienberg stands, and on the Steinberg 
opposite, are the vineyards that furnish the wines for 
which Wurzburg is famous. 

Nuremberg or Nurnberg (Hotels: Baierischer 
Hof, Rothes Ross or Red Horse) is one of the quaintest 
old towns in all Germany. It retains much of its 
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mediaeval architecture, with its high gables, stone bal- 
conies, and curious carvings, as well as the double line 
of walls guarded by seventy towers, and the castle that 
has stood sentinel on its rocky height for more than 
eight centuries. Longfellow's poem of " Nuremberg " 
might almost serve as a guide-book for the tourist. 
Of the many churches the most remarkable are St, 
Lawrences (i 270-1478) with its lovely stained glass, 
its noble towers and portal, and " the pix of sculpture 
rare, like the foamy wreath of fountains ; " St, Sedald's, 
likewise rich in painted windows, and containing the 
magnificent shrine of the saint, the masterpiece of 
Peter Vischer ; and the Frauenkirche (136 1) almost 
rivalling the others in its wealth of sculpture within 
and without. The RathhauSy or town-hall, is a noble 
building, adorned with the works of Albert Diirer ; 
and the public library, art galleries, and museums are 
all noteworthy. The " Beautiful Fountain " {Schme 
Brunnen)y true to its name, is but one of many " stand- 
ing in the common mart" and elsewhere in the city. 
The graves of Albert Diirer and Hans Sachs, the cob- 
bler-poet, are in St yohrCs Churchyard, 

Ratisbon or Regensburg {Hotel: Goldmes Kreus^ 
or Golden Cross) ^ 85 miles from Nuremberg, is situated 
at the confluence of the Regen and the Danube, in the 
midst of a broad and fruitful valley, 1,000 feet above 
the sea. Like Nuremberg it retains much of its medi- 
aeval character as a fortified city, and its picturesque 
streets, lined with lofty, many-gabled houses, are no 
less suggestive of the olden time. The Cathedral, be- 
gun in 1275 but not completed until the 17th century, 
has been restored and now holds a high rank among 
German churches. The Church of St, yames of Scot- 
land (i2th century) is a good example of the pure By- 
zantine style. The Rathhaus^ or town-hall, was used 
for a century and a half for the meetings of the Im- 
perial Diet; the dungeons, or torture-chambers, are 
curious. There is a monument to Kepler, who died 
(1630) and is buried here. 
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Six miles from the city, on a height overlooking the 
Danube, is the Walhaliay or Temple of Fame, mod- 
elled after the Parthenon at Athens, erected in 1830-42 
by Louis I. of Bavaria. The entablature is adorned 
with sculptures by Wagner, illustrating the ancient 
national history, and below are a hundred busts of emi- 
nent Germans. The grounds about the building are 
admirably laid out, and command a fine view. The 
place may be reached by omnibus (24>^r.). 

Munich or Munchen {Hotels: Vier yahreszeiten, 
Baierischer^ National^ Englischer ; Marienbad^ Lein- 
/elder), 92 miles from Ratisbon, is the capital of Ba- 
varia, and one of the largest and handsomest of Ger- 
man cities. Our limits will not permit us even to 
enumerate the main objects of interest, much less to 
describe them. If the tourist can spend but a day or 
two here, he had better put himself in the hands of a 
guide, who can assist him in making the most of the 
time. Of the public buildings the more notable are 
the Royal Palace^ including the old palace, or Alte 
ResidmZy the new palace, or KanigshaUy containing 
Schnorr's frescoes of the Nibelungen-lied, and the 
banquet halls, or Festsaalbau, adorned with sculptures 
by Schwanthaler, frescoes, etc. ; the Royal Library, an 
elegant edifice containing 800,000 volumes ; the old 
Pinacotheky or picture gallery, and the new Pinacothek, 
both great treasure-houses of ancient and modern art ; 
the Glyptotheky with its twelve galleries of ancient 
sculpture, and its noble collection of the works of 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, and others of our own day ; the 
Bavarian National Museum^ with its admirable his- 
torical frescoes and statues , the University ; the Royal 
Theatre; the Ruhmeshalle, or "Hall of Fame," with 
the colossal statite of Bavaria in front j the Frau- 
enkirche (15th century), unattractive externally, but 
containing the tomb of Louis the Bavarian (1625) and 
other stately monuments ; St, MichaeVs, with Thor- 
waldsen's monument to Eugene Beauharnais and the 
tombs of many kings and nobles ; the beautiful mod- 
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era Gothic church of St. Maria Hilf, with its graceful 
spire (256 feet high) ; the Ludwigskirche (St. Louis), 
with the famous frescoes by Cornelius ; the Basilica 
(St. Boniface), modelled after a Roman basilica, with 
its dome supfiorted by massive monoliths of marble, 
and all glorious with gold and painting ; and the Court 
chapel of All Saints ^ " a perfect casket of art treasures." 
The parks, pleasure gardens, and public squares, 
adorned with historic and other monuments, would 
largely swell tlie list of attractions. It would be bet- 
ter, in our opinion, to spend at least a week here than 
to devote it to a hurried run through several of the 
great German cities, but in these matters each tourist 
must be a law to himself. 

Augsburg {Hotels ; Baierischer Hof Drei Mohren^ 
one of the oldest inns in the world), the Augusta Fin- 
delicorum of the Romans, was founded by a colony 
sent out by Augustus, 12 b. c, after the conquest of the 
Vindelici. From the 14th to the i6th century it was 
a great commerial emporium, and the ships of its mer- 
chant princes spread their sails on every sea. It was 
also a centre of German art. Here too many impe- 
rial diets were held, and the name of the city is asso- 
ciated with some of the leading events of the Reforma- 
tion. The chief buildings of interest are the Rath- 
haus, the Residenz or old Palace of the Bishops, the 
Cathedral with its sculptured portals and bronze doors, 
and the Church of St. Anna. There is also a picture- 
gallery, a museum, some elegant bronze fountains, 
many fine old houses, etc. 

From here one can go directly to LindaUy on Lake 
Constance (i2i:J^ miles; Tfl. 48>^r., ^fl, i2kr,, '^fl, 
30i?r.), or he may go to Ulm (54 miles ; 3^?. 27^r., 
2/7. \Zkr,^ ifl, 33^r.), and thence to Friedrichshafen on 
Lake Constance (65^ miles; 4^7. i^kr.y 2fl, 5i>&r., i/f. 
57^r.). The latter route is to be preferred, since it 
gives one the opportunity of seeing another old Ger- 
man city without additional expense for travel. 

Ulm {Hotels: de Russie ; Kronprinz) was, until the 
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war of 1866, a stronghold of the Germanic Confeder- 
ation, with a garrison furnished by Wiirtemburg, Ba- 
varia, and Austria. It is at the junction of the Blau 
with the Danube, and at the head of navigation of the 
latter. The Cathedral {i^tj^i^<)^ is one of the largest 
in Germany, being 485 feet long, 200 wide, and 141 
high, with an unfinished tower 337 (more or less) feet 
high. The sculptured portal under the tower, the 
stained glass in the choir, the carved oaken stalls, the 
pulpit, font, and organ, are all admirable. Other 
buildings worthy of note are the Rathhaus (14th cen- 
tury) with the Gothic fountain in front, the Deutsches 
Hdus (13th century), and not a few quaint specimens 
of old domestic architecture here and there in the 
narrow streets. 

Frankfbrt to LeipsiOi Berliiii Dresden, Fragaej and HnnicL 

This route, which we do not recommend to the mere 
vacation tourist, we shall treat very briefly. If one 
hurries over it in a week or so, he can do little more 
than glance at the chief " lions " of each city, and for 
this he had better engage a local commissionaire (usu- 
ally 1 thaler for a whole day, or 2osgr, for half a day), 
who will serve as a living guide-book in more or less 
dubious English. 

Leipsic or Leipzig Hotels : de Prusse^ Hauffe^ de 
Russie) is reached by rail from Frankfort, via Bebra, 
in about 11 hours. From Frankfort to Bebra (where 
carriages are changed), 5^ hours; 4M. iisgr,,, 2th. 
2^gr,y ith. 2$sgr, From Bebra to Leipsic, 5^-6^ 
hours; 7M. 2isgr., $th. i$sgr., $th. iS^sgr, Between 
Bebra and Leipsic we pass through Eisenachj GothOy 
Erfurt^ and Weimar^ none of which, if travelling more 
at leisure, we should be willing to pass without visit- 
ing. 

Leipsic is specially remarkable for its three great 
fairs : the " Jubilate " or Easter, the Michaelmas, and 
New Year's ; the first two established in the 12 th cen- 
tury, the last in the 15th. The town is then crowded 
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with merchants from all Europe, and at the Easter 
fair the number of strangers nearly equals that of the 
inhabitants (some 90,000). Here also is the centre 
of the German book-trade. There are 200 booksellers, 
and 40 printing-ofi&ces. The Museum contains a pic- 
ture gallery, of which the modern paintings and the 
engravings are the maini attractions* 

Berlin {Hotels : d^ Rome, d*AngIeterrey Royal, etc., 
first-class ; de Brandenbourg, Bellevue, Linden, some- 
what cheaper ; de Magdebourg, Konig von Portugal, it 
Saxe, cheaper yet) is 10 1 miles from Leipsic (3^-4^ 
hours; express, $th, 4sgr., 3M. 2'j^sgr, ; prdinary, 4/ii. 
12^^., stA. gsgr., 2th, 4^^^.)- Wittenberg is the most 
interesting place en route. One can best get a general 
idea of the magnificence of Berlin by walking through 
the Unter den Linden — one of the finest streets in 
Europe — from the Royal Palace to the Brandenburg 
Gate, a distance of one mile. Here are all the most 
splendid buildings and the monument to Frederick the 
Great, while at one end of the broad avenue of lindens 
is the Palace Bridge with its eight groups of statuary, 
and at the other the stately portal of the Brandenburg 
Gate surmounted by its colossal chariot of Victory. 
The Museums, the Galleries of Sculpture and Painting, 
and other art collections, the churches ancient and 
modern, the parks and gardens, and the countless other 
attractions of the great capital, may be glanced at in 
two or three days, under the lead of a commissionaire, 
but to examine them thoroughly would require seven- 
fold that time. 

Potsdam, " the Versailles of Prussia,*' with its pal- 
aces and parks, is 15 miles from Berlin (30-45 minutes 
by rail ; 21, 16, lo^sgr,) 

Dresden {Hotels : de Saxe, Bellevue, Victoria, Gol- 
dener Engel, first-class; Berlin, Kaiser, Coburg, sec- 
ond-class), the capital of Saxony, is 4J-7 hrs. by rail 
firom Berlin ; 5M. issgr., ^th, 2osgr,, 2th, losgr. Its 
architecture and its art collections have given it the 
name of " the German Florence." The most impor* 
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tant oi these collections are the Royal Library^ the Col- 
lections of Antiquities and of Porcelain^ and the Cabinet 
ofCoinSy all in the Japanese Palace ; the Natural History 
Museum in the T^inger^ especially complete in miner- 
als ; the world-renowned Picture Gallery^ containing 
more than 1,500 paintings, mostly hy Italian and Flem- 
ish masters (among them Raphael's Sistine Madonna) ; 
the Cabinet of Engravings (in the Zwinger) ; and the 
Green Vault in the Royal Palace, an unrivalled collec- 
tion of precious stones, articles wrought in gold, silver, 
and ivory, etc. Of the churches the most noted are 
the Frauenkirche (i 726-1734) with its lofty tower (335, 
350, or 384 feet high) ; the Roman Catholic Court 
Church (i 737-1 754) with a famous organ by Silber- 
mann, and a good altar-piece and other pictures ; and 
the JiTreuzkirche {i'j64'-i'jg2), in which there are some 
fine sculptures. The two bridges, especially the Mari- 
enbrucke (1852), are worthy of mention ; and the Briihl 
Terrace, the popular promenade on the bank of the 
Elbe. 

Prague, or in Bohemian Praha {Hotels : Englischer 
Hof Blauer Stem, or Blue Star, Goldener Engel, or 
Golden Angel), the capital of Bohemia, and the second 
city in the Empire of Austria, is 119 miles from Dres- 
den (fares to Boderuuh, the Austrian frontier, ith. 
i2sgr,, \th, ss£r., z^sgr. ; from there to Prague, 6 
florins* i2kr., ^Jl. $()kr,, ^fl, 6kr.). Here too the ser- 
vices of a commissionaire \i\fl. for the day) should be 
secured, if one would make the most of a brief visit. 
Of the numerous churches, the most remarkable are 
the Cathedral, grand though unfinished, containing the 
Silver Shrine of St. John Nepomuck, and rich in royal 
monuments, frescoes, relics, etc. ; St. Nicolas, the larg- 
est in the city, with many pictures, statues, and costly 
decorations ; the Teynkirche (or " Thein Church *'), 

* The florin in Austria is worth about 46 cents (gold) or is, 
lid. sterling, and is divided into 100 kreutzers. Avoid taking 
the Austrian paper money, unless you spend or change it before 
crossing the frontier. 
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built in 1407, with towers 250 feet high, and contain- 
ing the grave of Tycho Brahe (who died here in 1601) 
and monuments of the Slavonic martyrs, 0)^:11 and 
Methodius ; the splendid Kreuzhermkircfu (Church of 
the Crusaders), of the 17th century, modelled after St 
Peter's at Rome ; St yanus^ founded in 1225 ; the re- 
stored Church of St Lawrence; and th^Loretto Chapel^ 
a copy of the Italian one of locomotive renown. Pal- 
aces abound, some still used as such, others converted 
into art galleries or institutions of charity. One of 
the most interesting is WcUlensteirCs PcUcue^ of vast 
extent, built in 1623 by the hero of the Thirty Years 
War. Specially to be noted is the famous old bridge 
{Karisbrikke)j with its throng of statues and the tow- 
ers that guard it at either end. The public gardens, 
parks, and promenades, in the city and the suburbs, 
are numerous and beautiful. 

From Prague to Ratisbon (where this route joins the 
one described above) is 158 miles by rail ; fares, 137/. 
dzkr,^ \ofl, 3^r., dfl. 84^r. (Austrian currency). To 
Nuremberg (if you wish to include that city in the 
route) it is 201 miles; x^fl, 6$kr., ixfi.^^hr., j/i, Syhr. 
Thence to Ratisbon, etc., as above. 
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Switzerland is an intricate network of interesting 
routes, by rail, steamer, highway, bridle-path, and foot- 
path, all of which could not be traversed, even hur- 

dly> in a whole summer, much less in the week or 
^"^'^'eht that the vacation tourist can devote to this 

h't 8^ Europe. The best he can do is to select 
^me of ™^^^ routes a few that include what he most 
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desires to see, or (if he leaves the choice to us) that will 
take in all the types of Swiss scenery, and, so far as pos- 
sible, the choicest examples of each type. With a view 
to helping him in the selection, we shall sketch briefly 
some of the most attractive routes, and add sugges- 
tions for combining them so as to save time and travel. 

Everything connected with travel in Switzerland is 
now so thoroughly systematized that, if one is careful 
to inquire in advance concerning modes of conveyance, 
guides, porters, etc., and the fixed tariff of rates (with 
special attention to all conditions^ restrictions^ etc.), and 
makes his bargains accordingly, he id not likely to suf- 
fer from extortion or imposition, nor to imagine that he 
does. In most cases where the tourist thinks he is 
" fleeced," the only trouble is that instead of making 
his own plans, he has allowed others to make them 
for him ; and they naturally consider their own inter- 
ests rather than his. He cannot expect them to 
choose the cheaper way, when the more costly one 
(for which only the regulcer price is charged, be it under- 
stood) affords them a larger profit. 

The money in Switzerland is reckoned in francs and 
centimes^ of the same value as in France and Belgium. 

B&Ie to Lnoeme. 

Bale or Basel {Hotels: Trois Rois or Three Kings ^ 
Schweizerhof ; La Croix Blanche, L^Ours Noir^ both 
cheaper), the Roman Bctsilea, has a Cathedral, rebuilt 
in the 14th century (elegantly restored within, 1852- 
1856), with curious carvings in stone and wood, and a 
fine organ, played once or twice a week in summer 
(6-7 p. M., 1 franc). From the terrace in the rear of 
tiie cathedral there is a beautiful view of the Rhine 
and the heights of the Black Forest in the distance. 
The Museum contains a picture gallery, collections of 
antiquities and curiosities, and a library of 85,000 
volumes and 4,000 MSS., some of which are of much 
interest. The SpcMen fountain was designed by Albert 
Diirer, and the JFishmarket Fountain dates from the 
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t4th century. In the old St. Alban's Monastery a 
Roman arch is to be seen. 

From Mle to Lucerne (55^ miles ; 9.85yr., 6.g$/r., 
5/r.) is one of the most picturesque routes by rail 
in all Switzerland. The road after skirting the slopes 
of Mount Jura, pierces the mountain by a long tunnel, 
beyond which there are views of the Bernese Alps, 
and as you approach Lucerne, of Pilatus and the R^. 

Lucerne or Luzern {^Hotels: National^ Schiveiz- 
erhofy d* Angleterre ; Schwan or Swan, which Robert 
Collyer calls '* the best hotel I ever found anywhere ; " 
Wage or Balances, AdUr, somewhat cheaper) is delight- 
ful for situation^ and during the height of the season 
is so thronged with tourists that one cannot be sure of 
a room at the leading hotels unless he telegraphs for it 
in advance. If one does not -spend the night here, he 
can leave his luggage at the station and lunch or dine 
at some one of the many good restaurants. The chief 
things to see are the old bridges, especially the MUhlen- 
briicke with the quaint pictures of the " Dance of Death " 
(see Longfellow's " Golden Legend ") ; the celebrated 
Lion of Lucerne, in honor of the Swiss guards who fell 
in defending the Tuileries (Aug. 10, 1792), hewn out 
of the natural rock after Thorwaldsen's design ; and 
the Hofkirche (built in 1506) with its two slender tow- 
ers, carved stalls and altars, and famous organ, which 
some good judges prefer to the one at Freiburg (played 
daily, except Sat, 6^7^ p. m., i franc). The old 
Wasserthurm (Water Tower) near the Capellbriicke 
was formerly used as a lighthouse {lucema), from which 
the name of the town is probably derived. 

Bale to Lucerne, via Schaff hansen, Oonstancef and Zniich. 

This circuitous route enables one to visit the falls of 
the Rhine at Schaff hausen and Lakes Constance and 
Zurich. From Mle to Constance, by the Bcuien railway, 
is 93 miles (5 hours; i2.$ofr., 8.3S/r., S-Sofr,). The 
nearest station to the Falls is Neuhausen {Hotels: 
Schweizerhof, Bellevui), a few miles west of Schaff hau* 
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sen. They are best seen, however, from the other side 
of the river, especially from the FischetZy a wooden 
gallery, overhanging the cataract, in the grounds of 
the Castle of Laufen (admission, \ franc), 

ScHAFFHAUSEN {Hotels : Krone or Crown^ Post) is a 
picturesque old town, with a cathedral (i 104-1454) in 
the early Romanesque style, lately restored. The great 
bell, cast in i486, bears the inscription Vivos vocOy 
mortuos plango^ fulgura frango, St. yohn^s Church 
dates from 1120, and the Castle of Munoth from the 
1 6th century. 

From Schaffhausen one may go by steamer to Con- 
stance, but the passage takes 4 or 5 hours (return, only 
3 hours). To Zurich (omitting the visit to Constance) 
is a railway ride of 36 miles (6^., 4.20/^., 3/r.). 

Constance {Hotels : ITecht, Adler; Krone, Falke) is 
at the northwest end of the Lake, where the Rhine 
flows out. The cathedral (rebuilt in i6th century) is 
interesting for its carved oaken doors and choir stalls, 
and there is a good view from the tower. In the 
Kaufhaus (built in 1388) the " Council of Constance " 
(1414) is said to have been held ; and in the suburb 
of Briihl the place where Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
were burned is marked by a huge rock with inscrip- 
tions.^ 

Steamers run several times a day to Lindau (4.20 
fr,y 2,Sofr,), to Friedrichshafen (2.35/r., i.sq/r.), to 
Romanshorn (1.95^., 1.30/^.), to Rorscharch (^,2ofr,, 
2.i5/r.)> ^tc. For the scenery of the Lake (lovely, 
though generally considered inferior to the other Swiss 
lakes) take the steamer to Lindau, and thence to 
Romanshorn or to Rorscharch for Ziirich. From Ro- 
manshorn to Z., 2 hours by rail ; S.JSfr,, 6.10^., 4.35 
fr. From Rorscharch to Z., 4^ hours by rail ; 10.65 
f^'i 7'5<^/^'9 5-3S/^- The latter route passes through 
St. Gall (Hotels: Lowe, Hecht; Hirsch, Bar), one of 
the most elevated towns in Switzerland (2,218 feet), 
long famed for its Benedictine Abbey. From Ror- 
scharch also one can go by rail, via the Gorge of Pfeffers^ 
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to CoiRB, en route for the Splugen Pass. Fares from 
R. to Coire, g,So/r., 6.S$/r., 4,go/r, 

[If one enters Switzerland by Lindau or Friedrichs- 
hirfen, he can go to Romanshorn (or Rorscharch) and 
thence to Zurich, making the dktour by Constance or 
not, as he pleases.] 

Zurich {Hotels : BeUevue^ Baur au Lac, both on the 
banks of the lake ; Baur, more moderate), the Roman 
Turicutn, is noted both for its schools and its manu- 
factures. The buildings are of little interest, but the 
town and the neighborhood abound in beautiful views 
of the lake and the mountains. Some of the points 
commanding fine prospects are the Miinster' bridge, the 
Hohe Promenade, the terrace in front of the Polytech- 
nic School, the garden of the Deanery of St. Leonard, 
the '^ Katz " in the Botanical Gardens, and the Bau- 
schanze. The Uetliberg (1,565 feet above the lake), 4^ 
miles from Zurich, should be ascended, if possible. 
The view is one of the loveliest in Switzerland. 

From Zurich to Lucerne, by rail, 1^-2^ hours ; 
6.5q/r., 4-5S/r., 3.2S/r. The road passes through Zug 
{Hotels: Hirschy Lowe), on the bank of the pretty 
Lake of Zug. One can take steamer over the lake to 
Immensee, whence there is an omnibus to Kussneuht (a 
mile or so) on Lake Lucerne, where he can take an- 
other steamer for Lucerne. Another route is by steamer 
on the Lake of Zurich to Horgen (i hour), thence 
by omnibus, or on foot, to Zug (about 10 miles), and 
from there as above. This last route is to be pre- 
ferred by those who are not in haste to reach Lucerne. 
I n walking from Horgen to Zug, inquire for the old 
road by the Horger Egg, which is shorter, and affords 
much finer views. Kiissnacht is one of the points 
from which the ascent of the Rigi is made. 

Znrioh to Ooire and the Spliigeii. 

This excursion may be made either from Rorscharch 
Csee above) or from Zurich; or (if you intend to 
return from Spliigen via Coire) you can go by the 
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former route and return by the latter. Fares from 
Rorscharch to Coire, 9.8q/n, 6.85/r., 4.90/^. / from 
Zurich to Coire, 14.70/^., 8.90/9^., 6.05/r. Return 
tickets and excursion tickets, at reduced rates. In 
going from Zurich (or on the return thither) take the 
steamer to Rapperschwyl (2.iq/r., 1,20/r,) and thence 
by rail to Coire (q/r., 6.*jofr.^ 4.60/r.). The sail over 
the Lake is a delightful one, and all the best scenery 
of the railway is between Rapperschwyl and Coire. 
The road skirts the Lake of Walknstadt (seen on the 
left in going towards Coire), passing through many 
tunnels, between which one catches good views of the 
lake, with the lofty mountains that hem it in, and the 
waterfalls pouring down their steep sides. Murg is a 
good point for stopping over a train if you wish to see 
more of the lake and its shores. Near Wallenstadt 
we can look over the whole length of the lake from 
the railway. At Sargans we reach the valley of the 
Rhine, and join the line from Rorscharch. A few 
miles farther, at Ragatz {Hotels: Quellenhof ; de la 
Tamind)^ we stop for the visit to the Gorge of Ffeffers 
(or Pfdffers) and its Hot Baths (2 J miles). There is a 
carriage-road through the ravine, but one can see the 
place better by walking. The chasm is so narrow that 
there is hardly room for the road and the river, while 
the sides rise precipitously to the height of from 500 
to 800 feet, in some places overhanging the path and 
shutting out the sky, so that you seem to be traversing 
a cavern. The narrowest part — the Gorge par heed- 
knee — is just beyond the bath-house, where the sides 
are but a rew feet apart, rising sheer from the foaming 
waters below, and almost meeting overhead. The 
only path here is a sort of wooden balcony fastened to 
the rock on one side. Following this for 600 feet you 
come to the source of the hot springs in a chamber in 
the rock, where it is so warm that you are glad to get 
out again into the cool air of the gorge. The temper- 
ature of the water is about 100® F. A fee of i fraf$e 
is charged for admission to the bath-house and the 
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gorge, including the services of the guide. The hotel 
here is a good one, and much frequented by invalids 
for the sake of the baths. 

Resuming the railway at Ragatz, we soon pass 
Mayenfdd with its old tower (said to have been built 
by Constantius in the 4th century) and its castle, and 
several other villages and many other castles (for the 
Rhine here is as rich in these ruins as it is below 
Mayence), and at last arrive at Coire or Chur {^Ho- 
tels : Sieinbocky Lukmanier; Stem). Here there is a 
Cathedral (partly of the 8th century) interesting for its 
architecture and its pictures. The Episcopal Palace is 
also very ancient. From the RosenhUgel (half a mile) 
there is a very fine view of the town, the Rhine val- 
ley, and the mountains. 

From Coire a diligence runs twice or thrice daily to 
Spliigen (32 miles *^ in 7 hours; fare, 9.80/^. The 
return is made in 4^ hours. If one wishes to enjoy 
the scenery, he should take the diligence only as far 
as Thusis (about 15 miles), and walk from there to 
Andeer (about 8 miles) or to SplUgen (9 or 10 miles 
further). The celebrated defile of the Via Mala be- 
gins just beyond Thusis. It is no via mala^ however, 
over which you walk, but ^'a capital macadamized 
highway, as safe as Piccadilly, although it lies between 
rugged mountain precipices, which seem sometimes as 
if they met in front and had swallowed the intruding 
road which crept within its jaws ; but what with 
bridges, and tunnels, and great grooves along the face 
of the sheer upright rocks, it dodges and crawls up- 
wards till you look back and admire the labor and skill 
which permits the heavy diligence to thread its way 
through such a hopeless looking cleft." 

Between Andeer {Hotel: Krone) and Spliigen^ there 
is another gorge, 3 miles long, somewhat like the Via 

• The distance, according to some authorities, is 38 miles, but 
that, we think, is too much. It can hardly exceed 32, as Brad- 
shaw gives it ; though one may easily believe it to be 38 if he 
rides all the way up m a diligence. 
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Afala^ where the Rhine forms a series of waterfalls. 
After emerging from this we come into the more open 
region of the Rheinwaldthal, 

Splugen {Hotel : Bodenhaus) is a picturesque vil- 
lage, 4,757 feet above the level of the sea. It is at the 
point where the SplUgm and Bemadino routes into It- 
aly diverge. By the former it is 39 miles, via Chia- 
venna, to Colico on Lake Como (diligence in 6 hours \ 
12.30/r.); by the latter 45^ miles to Bellinzona (dili- 
gence in 7^ hours j 14.30^.), whence it is 12 miles 
(diligence 2\ hours ; 2/r.) to Locarno (or 9^ miles to 
Magadino, same fare) on Lake Maggiore. 

If the tourist chooses to follow this latter route 
through to Bellinzona, he can return from there to 
Switzerland by the St. Gothard road (to Fluelen^ on 
Lake Lucerne, by diligence, in 15I hours ; 24. ^^fr,). 
If he takes the other route, he can sail over Lake 
Como to Como (j^fr,^ 2.iq/r.), and thence by diligence 
to Bellinzona (6| hours ; 8.1 7/r.). 

Returning to Reichenau* {Hotel : Adler^ formerly 
a monastery), 6 miles above Coire, where the two 
Rhines (the Vorder-Rhein and the Hinter-Rhein) unite, 
one can take a " cross cut " to the St. Gothard road at 
Andermatt by the Oberalp, A diligence runs in sum- 
mer from Coire to Andermatt, in about 13 hours \ fare 
from Coire, 20.80^. The road lies through the val- 
ley of the Vorder-Rhein, and, though not so wild and 
grand as the Spliigen, is very picturesque and beauti- 
&1. Between Reichenau and Dissentis there are many 
castles on the heights overlooking the valley. From 
Andermatt to Fluelen (about 38 miles), 3^ hours by 
diligence; 7-75/''- 

If one does not cross by the Spliigen pass to Italy, 
he should walk (or ride) up the road about 5 miles 
from Spliigen to the summit of the pass (6,943 feet), 
the boundary between Switzerland and Italy. There 
is an ancient tower on the summit. On one side the 

* This is the village where Louis Philippe taught school in 
1794 under the name of Chabot. 
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precipitous Schneehom rises neariy 4,000 feet higher, 
and on the other the ice-peak of the Surettahomy about 
3,000 feet. 

The region of the Engadine may be reached from 
Coire, by diligence over the yulier Pass to St. Marit* 
and Satnadm (13 hours ; 18.65^.) ; or returning from 
Splttgen as far as TTiusis, one can take a " cross cut," 
(by the Schyn Pass, rather than the new road) of 
13 miles to Ttefenkastm on the Julier road, about 18 
miles above Coire. The Baths of St Moritz are 3 
miles from Samaden ; and Pantresina, a favorite centre 
for excursions to the neighboring glaciers, is ^\ miles 
distant. Fontresina is 5,925 feet above the sea, or 20 
feet higher than the summit of the Rigi. [For a good 
description of the Engadine see " The Regular Swiss 
Round," by Rev. Harry Jones.] 

The Lake of Lnoeme and the Sti Gothaid Bead. 

The Lake of Lucerne j or VUrwaldstattersee (" Lake 
of the Four Forest Cantons," so called because 
bounded by the cantons of Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
and Lucerne) is unsurpassed for its wild and pictur- 
esque scenery, and is, moreover, memorable from its 
association with the heroic legends of William Tell, 
which, if they be not history, are none the less poetry. 

Leaving Lucerne by steamer for Fluelen (25 miles ; 
4.oq/r.), we soon reach Weggis, or Waggis {Hotels : 
Lowe^ Concordia\ which is a favorite point for the 
ascent of the Rigi. The new railway up the mountain 
begins at Vitznau, the steamer's next station. 

[The Pigi or Righi is 5,905 feet high, or 4,472 
above the Lake. Though comparatively insignificant in 
height, its admirable position, commanding a pano- 
rama of 300 miles in circuit, has made it the most 
popular mountain in Switzerland. " Everybody as- 
cends it, young and old, grave and gay, men, women, 
and children ; some walk, some ride, some are carried 
up in chairs with poles under them, like Guy Fawkes. 
Altogether some twenty thousand get up it every year 
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one way or another." There i3 a large hotel, the 
" Rigi-Kulm," at the top, where hundreds spend the 
night for the sake of seeing the sunrise ; but as a fine 
sunrise is the exception rather than the rule, it is hardly 
worth while to do this, unless you are travelling some- 
what at leisure. If you intend to stop over night, it 
will be well to telegraph for a room from Lucerne. 
Other hotels on the mountain are the Staffd^ half an 
hour's walk below the Rigi-Kulm, and cheaper ; the 
J^altbad^ some distance west of the Staffel ; the Rigi- 
Scheideck^ on the southeast ridge of the mountain 
(5,406 feet) commanding a view almost equal to that 
from the Rigi-Kulm ; and several minor inns {Schwerty 
Zur SanfUy etc.) at various points. 

The Kulm, or summit, is a small bare space from 
which the eye may sweep over the whole panorama, 
300 miles in circuit The Lakes of Lucerne and of 
Zug are at your feet, their shores fringed with pretty 
villages. At least eight other lakes (some say eleven) 
may be counted, including a bit of Zurich. In the 
distance is the snow-capped chain of the Bernese Alps 
— the Jungfrau, the Eiger, the Finster-Aarhorn, the 
Schreckhom, and all — with countless peaks of lesser 
height and fame, stretching away on every side to the 
horizon. But if it is cloudy or foggy, as it very often /f, 
you will find it a peculiarly damp, cold, dull, and dis- 
mal place. As the temperature sometimes varies 45® 
in the course of twenty-four hours, thick clothing is 
indispensable.] 

After stopping at Buochs, Beckenreidy and Gersau^ 
we reach Brunnen (Hotels: Waldstdtter^ Adler or 
EagUy Curkaus Axenstdny Rosslt), one of the most 
charming villages on the lake, and a place of consid- 
erable resort. From the FrohruUp (6,269 feet) there 
iS a magnificent view, taking in the whole length of the 
lake. 

Leaving Brunnen we enter the hay of Uriy or south 

arm of the lake, where the banks approach each other 

* and become more precipitous, with glimpses of snowy 
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peaks here and there through the gorges. We pass 
the Rutli, the meadow where on the night of Novem- 
ber 7th, 1307, the Swiss patriots bound themselves by 
an oath to fight their oppressors to the death ; and the 
romantic TelPs Chapel^ built by the canton of Uri in 
1388 on the spot where the hero is said to have sprung 
from Gessler's boat. From here to Fluelen, which 
now comes in sight, the scenery -is remarkably wild 
and grand. 

Fluelen {Hotels: C^fw^^^ ^///?r) is the starting- 
point for the diligences over the St. Gothard route. 
Two miles distant is Altorf or Altdorf {Hotels: 
AdleTy Schliissely Lowe), the capital of the canton of 
Uri, where Tell is said to have shot at the apple on 
his son's head. A fountain marks the spot where the 
boy was bound to the tree, and a statue of Tell the 
point whence he aimed the unerring shaft. 

The Pass of St. Gothard is one of the oldest and 
most frequented of the routes across the Alps, but the 
present admirable highway dates back only some thirty 
years. By this path many of the barbarian hordes 
made their way into Italy in the old Roman days, and 
here in 1799 French, Austrian, and Russian armies 
fiercely contested the passage of the rugged road. 

The pedestrian had better take the diligence as far 
as Amsteg {Hotels: Sterriy Kreuz, Hirsch), about 9 
miles from Altorf, where the ascent of the pass really 
begins. From here to Andermatt (about 14 miles) the 
scenery is indescribably wild and picturesque. A little 
way below Andermatt we cross the famous DeviTs 
Bridge, or TeufelsbrOcke (see Longfellow's " Gk>lden 
Legend "), with the old ruined bridge below — the 
scene of desperate fighting between the Austrians and 
French in August and September, 1799, — and soon 
after we pass through the Umer-loch or " Hole of Uri," 
a tunnel in the solid rock. 

At Andermatt {Hotels: Belle Vue, Drei Konige) 
one may stop for the night, or go on a mile and a half 
farther to Hospenthal {Hotels : Meyerhof, Lowe^ both 
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good, the latter the cheaper), which is the preferable 
resting-place if he intends to walk to the Grimsel the 
next day. 

Hospenthal is 4,787 feet above the sea. The sum- 
mit of the pass, about 7 miles farther, is 6,932 feet, 
and thence the descent on the Italian side as far as 
Airolo is very rapid, being 5,000 feet in some eight 
miles. From Fluelen to Andermatt by diligence is 
about 5 hours (return, 3^) ; 7.75^. From Andermatt 
to Bellinzona, 9^ hours (return, 12) ; 2/^,Z^fr, 

Hospenthal to Meiringen by the Fnrca Pass and the Qrimsel. 

From Hospenthal to the hotel at the foot of the 
Rhone Glacier is about 18 miles by the post-road: 
diligence in 4^ hours ; 7.45^. (coup^), d.^^ofr. Pe- 
destrians can save travel by cutting across the wind- 
ings of the road,#and by taking the old bridle-path 
(between the road and the glacier) for the last few 
miles. The only village on the road is JReaipy not far 
from Hospenthal, and that is a very small one. The 
scenery is not striking until you reach the summit of 
the Pass (7,911 feet), where there is a hotel, one of the 
most elevated habitations in all Europe. Descending 
from here, you soon come in sight of the Rhone Glacier, 
which Longfellow, in " Hyperion/' describes as *' a 
frozen cataract, more than two thousand feet in height, 
and many miles broad at its base. It fills the whole 
valley between two mountains, running back to their 
summits. At the base it is arched, like a dome ; and 
above, jagged and rough, and resembles a mass of 
gigantic crystals, of a pale emerald tint, mingled with 
white. A snowy crust covers its surface ; but at every 
rent and crevice the pale green ice shines clear in the 
sun. Its shape is that of a glove, lying with the palm 
downwards, and the fingers crooked and close together. 
It is a gauntlet of ice, which centuries ago Winter, the 
king of these mountains, threw down in defiance to 
the Sun, and year by year the Sun strives in vain to 
lift it from the ground on the point of his glittering 
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spear." Near the hotel you can walk into the glacier 
to the depth of several hundred feet by a passage 
hewn in the ice and ending in a vaulted chamber 
(admission ^franc). From the foot of the glacier the 
Rhone flows in a milk-white stream. 

[The post-road continues down thfe valley of the 
Rhone to Brteg^ a route to which we shall refer here- 
after.] 

From this point a steep bridle-path leads over the 
Maimwandto the summit (7,136 feet) of the pass to 
the Grimsel. To the south of the ridge is the Todteri' 
see^ or " Lake of the Dead," into which both the Aus- 
trians and the French threw their dead after the fight- 
ing on the pass, in the summer of 1799. The Austrians 
had intrenched themselves here, and it was only after 
repeated assaults that they were dislodged by their 
adversaries. From here it is a st#ep descent to the 
Grimsel Hospice (about 6 miles from the Rhone Gla- 
cier), formerly a place of refuge for poor travellers, 
now a "homely inn" thronged with tourists in the 
summer. The mountain-basin in which it stands is 
6,128 feet above the sea, shut in by rocks covered with 
many-colored lichens, but with so little other vegeta- 
tion that one cannot help wondering how the few cows 
and goats pick up a living. Behind the hotel there is 
a dark tarn fed by streamlets from the glaciers. The 
place is even more wild and barren than the St. Ber- 
nard. The ridge to the west, above the ravine through 
which the Aar flows, is the Agassizhom (12,960 feet). 
The M'nsfer-Aarkofyt (14,026 feet) may be seen from 
the Nolleriy a height not far off. The two great glaciers 
of the Aar, known as the Uhier-Aar and the Oder- 
Aar Glacier^ lie to the west of the hospice. - The foot 
of the former can be reached in two hours by a good 
bridle-path, and the ascent of the glacier itself is easy 
and safe. It was on this glacier that Agassiz and sev- 
eral other savants resided for some time in 1841, and 
its movements have also been the subject of more 
recent investigations. According to M. Dollfuss-Aus* 
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set, the motion amounts to 250 feet in a year, or nearly 
8 inches daily. The ascent of the Little Siddhom 
(9,074 feet) is another easy excursion from the hospice. 
A boy may be engaged as guide for 3^., and the 
ascent takes about three hours. The view of the Aar 
glaciers is alone worth the climb. 

The path from the Grimsel towards Meiringen is an* 
excellent one. For nearly 3 hours you see no human 
habitation except a couple of chalets. You then arrive 
at the Falls of the Handeck^ where there is an inn. 
Many consider this the finest of the Alpine cataracts. 
The turbid Aar makes a plunge of 250 feet into a 
huge cleft in the rocks, while the silver stream of the 
Aerlenbach leaps into the same chasm from one side, 
and half way down the two cascades mingle into one. 
A little wooden bridge has been thrown across the Aar 
just over the fall (toll and attendant, ^ franc). From 
Handeck it is a walk of an hour and a half more to 
GuttaneUy a large but wretched-looking village, and 
about as much farther to Imhof whence there is a 
good carriage-road to Meiringen. The entire tramp 
from the Grimsel may be made comfortably in about 
seven hours. No guide is necessary for any part of 
the route from Hospenthal. Horses may be engaged 
at Hospenthal, at the Furca inn, or at the Hotel du 
Glacier du Rhone, if one prefers to ride the whole or 
a part of the way. 

The Falls of the Reichenbach (the lower fall) may 
be visited just before reaching Meiringen, near the 
Hotel du ReUhenbachy an excellent house but somewhat 
dearer than those in M. 

Meiringen {Hotels: Sauvage, Krone; Bar) is a 
charming village in the beautiful vale of Hasli. It is 
a good centre for excursions, as six Alpine routes here 
converge : that from the Grimsel \\xsX, described ; the 
BrOnig road from Lucerne ; the ^ochpass from Eup^*^' 
berg ; the Susten from Wasen on the St Gcil to 
the Great Scheideck from Grindelwald ; zxs^delalp^ 
riage-road from Brienz, .end from 
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Meiringen to Interlaohen by Lake Brienz. 

From Meiringen it is a delightful walk of 9 miles to 
Brienz (by diligence, 1.95^^.), on the lake of the same 
name. Thence a steamer runs to Interlachen (2/9'., 
i/r.), touching on the way at the Giesshcuh (where 
* there is a good hotel), a favorite stopping-place, on ac- 
count of the Falls ^ a series of seven cascades leaping 
from a height of more than 1,100 feet down into the 
lake.- From the middle of June till the end of Sep- 
tember they are illuminated with colored lights every 
evening ; an attempt to " paint the lily," which is less 
ridiculous than that sort of presumption generally 
proves. 

Interlachen or Interlaken {Hotels : Victoria^ des 
Alpes, yun^rau ; Bellevue^ etc.), as its name implies, is 
"between the lakes" of Brienz and Thun, and no 
place in Switzerland is more tourist-haunted. It is a 
town of hotels, many of which are very large, and 
most of them crowded with visitors, at least during 
the height of the season. This is partly because it is 
a pleasant place (though sometimes hot), and the vicin- 
ity very attractive for excursions, and partly because 
it is cheap. If one remains here a week or more, he 
can board at the best hotels for 6 or "j francs a day, 
and at very good houses for 4 or ^francs. 

Among the shorter excursions in the neighborhood 

are those to the Kleine Rugen (2,418 feet), half an 

hour's walk ; to the Hdrnweh-Fluh (f hour) ; to the 

ruined castle of Unspunnen (2 miles) ; to the HohhUhl 

(2,248 feet), half an hour ; to the Thurmberg{\\ miles) ; 

the Ringgenberg (3 miles, same road) ; and the Schaden- 

burg (i J miles farther on), etc. Most of these afford 

beautiful views of the two lakes or of the Jungfrau, 

Monch, etc., or of both lakes and mountains. For a 

e*a-^orer excursion, that to the Schynige Platte (6,180 

Its move not to be surpassed. It is the only point from 

recent mves. valleys of Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald 

en at once through their entire length. 
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Lnoeme to Interlachen by the Brimig. 

This is one of the popular routes, especially with 
those taking a brief run through Switzerland. From 
Lucerne to Alpnach by steamer, \\ hour ; thence by 
diligence to BHenz, in abolit 6 hours. Fare through 
to Brienz, lo.^ofr. The road from Alpnach passes 
through Sarnen at the northern end of Lake Sarnen 
(1,558 feet), then follows the Lake for its entire length 
(4^ miles), thence through Giswyl up the Kaiserstuhl 
to Lungem (2,165 ^^^^) at the south end of Lake Lun- 
gern, and at the foot of the Brunig Pass, From there 
it winds upward until it reaches the summit of the pass 
(3,379 feet), and just beyond is the Hotel Brunig^ where 
the road to Meiringen \t^\ miles) diverges on the left. 
Descending 6 miles, with many fine views on the way, 
we arrive at Brienz, whence we proceed by steamer to 
Interlachen, as above. 

Meiiiiigen to Grindelwald and LatLterbnumen by the Great 
Scheideck and the Wengem Alp. 

This route is deservedly a favorite one with pedes- 
trians ; and it may also be taken on horseback. No 
guide is needed, as the path is well marked and much 
frequented. A short walk from Meiringen brings us to 
the Falls of the Reichenbach^ whence we climb up to the 
Baths of Rosenlaui (4,397 feet), where there is an inn. 
A little farther up, a footpath on the left leads to the 
Rosenlaui Glacier (5,029 feet), remarkable for the trans- 
parency of the ice and the rosy hue from which it 
takes its name. The summit of the pass (6,440 feet) 
is attained in 2 J hours more ; and here is another inn, 
where horses may be got for the Faulhom (4 hours ; 
8/r.), if you desire to. combine* the ascent of that peak 
(8,802 feet, or nearly 2,400 above the pass) with this 
excursion. If you do not intend to go up the Faul- 
horn from this or some other point, you will do well to 
take a digressive tramp (i hour) to the Grindelalp, 
whence there is a magnificent view, and descend from 
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there to Grindelwald by a path no longer than the reg- 
ular one from the Scheideck. From the latter you 
have a continued prospect of the valley of Grindel- 
wald, with the Wetterhorn (12,165 feet) towering on 
the left and almost overhanging the path. About 3 
miles above Grindelwald you pass the upper glacier of 
Grindelwaldy which is very easy of access and well 
worth another half hour's digression. 

From Meiringen to Grindelwald is 18 miles, and 
you can walk it in about 7^ hours ; but with half an 
hour at the Falls, an hour at the Rosenlaui Glacier, 
and half an hour at the Grindelwald Glacier, it is a 
good day's work. 

Grindelwald {Hotels: Adler, Eiger^ Bdr^ du Gla- 
cier) is in a valley, 3,737 feet above the sea. The chief 
attractions of the place are the two glaciers, the 
Upper and the Lower. The latter is much the larger ; 
but the ice of the former is purer and the crevasses 
more beautiful. 

From Grindelwald there are two routes to Lauter- 
brunnen : one by a carriage-road of about 12 miles ; 
the other by a bridle-path over the Little Scheideck and 
the Wengem Alp. The latter (on foot or in the sad- 
dle) is much to be preferred. No easy Alpine pass 
affords grander prospects. An ascent of 4^ hours, at 
first very steep, brings you to the Hotel BelUvue at the 
summit of the Little Scheideck (6,696 feet), whence 
you see the entire valley of Grindelwald, and on the 
south the Monch, Eiger, and Schreckhom, each more 
than 13,000 feet high. Half an hour's easy descent 
from here, and you reach the Hotel de la yungfrau^ 
renowned as furnishing the finest view of the Jungfrau 
to be obtained from any point. Avalanches are often 
seen falling from the mountain, but they look rather 
insignificant in the distance and lose much of their 
thunder. From here to Lauterbrunnen is a downward 
road of 2^ ho irs. 

Lauterbrunnen {Hotels: Sieinbock, Staubbcich) is 
on both sides of the Liitschine, in a narrow valley so 

\ 
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shut in by rocky walls that in the winter the sun is 
hardly seen at all, and even in July not before 7 a. m. 
The name means " nothing but springs," and the cas- 
cades that descend from the heights on every side ex- 
plain it. Chief among these is the Staubbach (" brook 
of dust "), which is shattered into dust-like spray in its 
one long leap of almost a thousand feet. 

Lauterbrunnen is 7J miles from Interlachen, and 
may be visited from that place, if the tourist has taken 
the route from Meiringen via Lake Brienz. The ex- 
cursion may be extended to the Wengern Alp and 
Grindelwald, reversing the above line of travel. 

Another good excursion is from Lauterbrunnen to 
the Alpine village of MUrren^ easily accomplished in 
6 hours. Here one gets a view in some respects far 
superior to that from the Wengern Alp. 

laterlaohen to Qeneya via Thun, Berne, and Freybnrg. 

The new railway takes us in ten minutes to Ddrli- 
gen^ whence we go by steamer (ij hours ; 2fr,^ ^fi"-) 
over the lovely Lake of Thun to Thun {Hotels : Belle- 
vue, Baumgarten\ where we can hardly afford to lin- 
ger, though the town and its environs are very attrac- 
tive. Taking the train at the steamer's landing, we 
reach Berne in about an hour (3.15/r., 2, 20 fr,, 1, 60 fr.), 

Berne (Hotels: Bemerhof; Bellevue, du Faucon^ 
less expensive) is famous for its bearSy sculptured, au^ 
tomatic (on the Clock Tower), and living (in the Den 
or Bdrengraben) ; for its Cathedral, built 1421-1575, 
and restored in 1850, with a richly sculptured portal,, 
some good stained glass of the isth century, and a 
famous organ (played almost every summer evening, 
at 6 J o'clock ; ifr,) ; the Terrace in the rear of the 
Cathedral, whence the snowy peaks of the Bernese 
Alps are seen in a glorious panorama (finest at sunset 
in pleasant weather) ; its many fountains, especially 
the Kindlifresser, or baby-eating one ; its Museum, con- 
taining the largest natural history collection in Swit- 
zerland ; a Picture GcUUry with some good modern 

10 
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paintings ; the arcades of the principal streets, etc. 
The Schdnzk {\ mile) and the Enge (i mile) in the 
suburbs are celebrated for the views of the city and 
the Alps. 

From Berne to Freyburg is 31 miles by rail (3.4q^. 
2-4SA-, i.8q/r.) 

Freyburg, Freiburg, or Fribourg {Hotels : de Fri- 
bourgy excellent ; Zdhringer, also recommended) is on 
a rocky height, encircled by the Sarine or Saane, over 
which there are two remarkable suspension bridges, re- 
spectively 905 and 700 feet long, and 175 and 285 
above the water. The tourist should walk across both 
these bridges, if only for the view of the deep ravine 
they span. The ChuHh of St, Nicholas (begun in 1285, 
and the toAver, 266 feet high, built in 1452) has some 
curious sculptures of the Last Judgment, etc., over the 
portal, and contains the celebrated organ, which is 
played every day at 1.30 and 8 p. m. ; and at other 
hours for i2fr. (which admits 12 persons ; ifr. for 
each additional person). The Town Hall and the 
Council Hally with a clock-tower, are the only other 
buildings worth noting. In front of these is a lime- 
tree, said to have sprung from a twig brought by a na- 
tive of the town who had hurried home with the news 
of the victory of Morat, June 22, 1476. 

From Freyburg to Lausanne, 42 miles by rail ; 
7.50/"^., S-4o^.> 4/''« From Lausanne to Geneva, 39 
miles ; 6.6q/r., 4.55/r., s-so/r. ; or by steamer over 
Lake Leman, 5/r., 2/r, (omnibus from Lausanne to 
steamer, ^/r.) The latter route should be taken, un- 
less'one intends to sail over the lake from Geneva. 

Lausanne {Hotels : jFaucon, Gibbon^ Bellevue^ Ric?u 
Mont) has an elevated site overlooking the lake and 
the surrounding country. The Cathedral (1235-1275) 
is a large and noble edifice, with a tower 162 feet high, 
from which (as from the Terrcue^ formerly the church- 
yard) there is an extensive and beautiful prospect 
The Castle^ once the episcopal palace, now the council 
^all of the canton, was built in the 13th century, but 
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has been much altered in more recent .times. It is 
worth visiting for the view it commands. The sum- 
mer-house in which Gibbon finished his great work in 
1787 stood in a garden which now belongs to the 
Hotel Gibbon^ but the spot retains little of its original 
look. The Montbenon is a delightful promenade in 
the suburbs. 

Geneva {Hotels: de la Mitrqpole, de la Couronne^ 
Beau Rivage^ Victoria ; de la Foste^ cheaper) is at the 
south end of the Lake, from which the Rhone here 
emerges, dividing the city into two parts, which are 
connected by six bridges. In the midst of the stream 
is the little Rousseau^s Island, which is a pleasant 
promenade with a statue of Rousseau by Pradier. 
The Quays and the yardin Anglais afford delightful 
walks, with varied views of the Lake and the Alps. 
The churches and public buildings are not specially 
interesting. The Cathedral is a Romanesque struc- 
ture of the nth century with the "modern improve- 
ment " of a Corinthian portico ; the interior has suf- 
fered less from alterations. The Hotel de Ville, the 
Arsenal, the Academic Museum (geological and nat- 
ural history collections, antiquities, etc.), the Public 
Library (founded by Bonnivard in 1551, and rich 
in autographs of Calvin, Beza, Luther, Melanchthon, 
etc.), the Rath Museum (picture gallery), the Russian 
Church, the Botanic Garden, etc., may also be men- 
tioned. Calvin used to live at No. 11 Rue des Cha- 
noines, and Rousseau was bom at No. 40 Grande 
Rue. 

Femey, tioted as the residence of Voltaire, is about 
5 miles from Geneva (omnibus hourly in summer). 

Lake Geneva. There are steamers over the lake 
by the north bank to Villeneuvey and by the south bank 
to Bouverety connecting with the railways at both places. 
The former route is the one for visiting Vevay {Hotels : 
Trois Couronnes ; du LaCy less expensive), one of the 
most attractive places in Switzerland, and the Castle of 
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ChilloHy of historic and Byronic renown. The lovely 
village of Clarens is 3^ miles from Vevay, and Chillon 
3J miles farther. The walk is pleasant, if one avoids 
the highway and follows the shady path along the slope 
of the hill, winding amid villas and gardens, with 
charming views of the lake. Montreux {Hotel de 
r Union) J i^ miles from Chillon, is another beautiful 
village, much frequented by consumptive patients. 
All this neighborhood abounds in Pensions^ which are 
usually full in summer. Villeneuve, a very old town, 
in spite of its name, is 2 miles from Chillon. Fares 
by steamer from Geneva, 7.Sq/r., 3[/r. From Geneva 
to Bouventy 6fr.y ifr. 

Geneva to GhamoimL 

One may go to Chamouni by diligence or carriage 
via Salienches (St, Martin), about 50 miles (fares varia- 
ble ; see Bradshaw) ; but good walkers had better take 
the diligence to St Martin (33 miles) and proceed 
from there on foot. They will reach Chamouni almost 
as soon as by carriage. It is preferable, we think, to 
take the route via ViUmeuve (or Bouverd) and Mar- 
Hgny, in going to Chamouni, and the St, Martin route 
(if at all) on the return to Geneva. 

From Bouveret to ;^f artigny, by rail, about i J hours ; 
4.7q/r., 3.isA'-> 2.3SA' Distance and fares from Ville- 
neuve, about the same. 

Martigny {Hotds: CierCy de la Tour, Cygne) is on 
the Simplon road, near the foot of the Great St 
Bernard. There are two bridle-paths from here to 
Chamouni ; one over the Ttte-Noire^ the other by the 
Col de Baime, It is a matter of dispute which path is 
to be preferred. In going to Chamouni we should take 
the Col de Balme in good weather ; in coming from 
Chamouni, the T6te-Noire ; and it is perhaps better to 
go and return via Martigny, rather than to take the 
route by St. Martin either way. From Martigny to 
the inn on the Forclaz (ascent, %\ hours ; descent, 2^), 
the path is the same for both routes. The Col de 
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Balme path there turns off to the left. Keeping to 
the right we pass through the village of Trient and 
along the picturesque gorge of the T^te-Noire, through 
the tunnel in the rock by which the former dangerous 
track by the Mauvais Pas is avoided, to the Hotd 
Barberine or de la Cascade (so called from a beautiful 
waterfall which may be visited by a half-hour's digres- 
sion at this point) half way between Martigny and 
Chamouni. Descending through romantic valleys and 
wild gorges, past the village of Valorcine (or Vol Orsine), 
we reach ArgentiAre {Hotel: Couronne) where the 
Col de Balme path also ends, and whence there is a 
carriage-road (6|- miles) to Chamouni. 

The Col de Balme route, which need not be described 
at length, is remarkable for the one magnificent view 
from the summit of the pass (7,231 feet), taking in 
the entire chain of Mont Blanc, surrounded by the 
Aiguilles de Tour, d'Argentifere, etc., with its mighty 
glaciers extending down into the green valley ; but 
there is no hope of seeing this grand panorama except 
in clear weather. 

Chamouni {Hotels: ^Angleterre^ Imperial^ Royaly 
Mont Blanc) is known throughout all lands for its 
admirable position in front of the range of Mont 
Blanc, and commanding a view of its peaks, passes, 
and glaciers ; as well as for the excursions in its neigh- 
borhood, which are too numerous to be catalogued. 
Those of most interest to one who can spend but a 
day or two here, are to Montanverty a height (6,302 
feet) on the east side of the valley, whence there is a 
view of the Mer de Glace and the Glctcierdes BoiSy and 
the three glaciers from the gorges of Mont Blanc that 
unite to form the vast sea of ice ; to the Chapeau, a 
precipice nearly opposite Montanvert, easily reached 
by a safe path from there across the glacier (practica- 
ble even for ladies) j to the jfardin (9,143 feet), in the 
midst of the Glacier de Talhfre, a rocky oasis in a wil- 
derness of ice, taking its name from the Alpine flowers 
that bloom there in August ; to the Blighr{$y^^*j feet), 
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whence Mont Blanc with its immense snow-fields may 
be seen from base to summit; to the Source of the 
ArveiroHy which issues from the Glacier des Bois 
through a lofty arch of ice ; and to the Glacier des 
BossonSy remarkable for its tall pyramids of blue ice. 

The charges for guides on these excursions are as 
follows: Glacier des Bossons, ^f^,; Source of the 
Arveiron, ^f^,^ or including Montanvert, Mer de Glace, 
and Chapeau, Zfr, ; Fldgbre and Source of Arveiron, 
dfr.; Montanvert, Mer de Glace, Chapeau, and FM- 
gfere, in one day y 12/r. ; Jardin, returning by Chapeau, 
12/r. There is also a fixed tariff for longer and more 
difficult excursions (to the top of Mont Blanc, etc.), for 
which, as for everything else pertaining to the engage- 
ment of guides, inquiry may be made at the office of 
the Guide en Chef^ at Chamouni. 

Hartigny to Zeimatt 

If one has time to visit Zermatt and its neighbor- 
hood, he should not fail to do so ; but the excursion 
ought not to be made earlier than August. 

The railway should be taken from Martigny to Sierre 
iS'OS/r,, S'SS/^-9 2.55^.), or as far as the road may be 
completed. Thence over the Simplon road by dili- 
gence to P7sp or Vispack (in French Vi^ge), whence it 
is about 10 hours by carriage road and bridle-path to 
Zermatt, A horse from Vispach to Zermatt costs 20/r. ; 
a porter, ^fr. per day, return-journey included in both 
cases. After coming from Martigny by rail and dili- 
gence, one may walk the same day as far as St. Nic- 
olas (about 5 hours), where there is a very good 
hotel {Grand Hotel St. Nicolas). The route all the 
way from Vispach to Zermatt is full of interest, — rocks, 
waterfalls, and glacier-streams in varied profusion. 

Proceeding to Zermatt {Hotels : Mont Cervin^ Mont 
Rose\ " a village which looks as if it had been caught 
in a snow-trap, being by itself 5,400 feet above the 
sea, and surrounded by high Alps," one had better 
press on, the same day, to the hotel on the Riffelberg 
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(3,113 feet higher up), unless he learns at Zermatt 
that the house (owned by M. Seller, proprietor of the 
two hotels at Z.) is full, as often happens in August. 
The ascent (2^ hours) can be made without a guide. 

From the RifFelberg, fail not to ascend {\\ hours, 
no guide needed) to the GomerGraty 1,861 feet higher 
(10,289 above the sea), where you are entirely sur- 
rounded by snow-peaks and glaciers. Among the for- 
mer are Monte Rosa (15,217 feet), all white from base 
to summit, and, even more striking, the sharp pyramid 
of the Matterhom^ or Mont Cervin (14,705 feet). 

Returning from the Riffelberg to Zermatt by a some- 
what longer path, you pass in many places very near 
the Gomer Glaciery which is more extensive than the 
Mer de Glace at Chamouni, and *' winds like a huge 
snake round the Riffelberg, being joined in its course 
by no fewer than ten other glaciers." 

From Zermatt return to Visp, unless you prefer to go 
by the St. Thkodule Pass or Matterjoch to Aosta, and 
thence over the St, Bernard to Martigny. From Z. to 
the summit of the Matterjoch (10,988 feet) is 5^ hours, 
thence to Vdi Toumanche^ 4^ hours. A guide is nec- 
essary, two in bad weather : but only experienced 
mountaineers should attempt the route when the 
weather is unpromising. From Val Tournanche to 
CMtillon (5 hours) no guide is needed ; and thence 
there is a highway to Aosta^ with diligences three times 
a day (5 hours). From Aosta to the Hospice of St, 
Bernard, 8 hours (or one day) ; from the Hospice to 
Martigny y^\ hours. [Martigny to the Hospice, 11^ 
hours ; thence to Aosta, 6 hours.] The St. Bernard 
is, however, the least interesting of all the Alpine 
passes, except for a small distance from its two ends, 
at Martigny and Aosta. 

From the Ehone Glacier to Visp. 

This is another way of approaching Zermatt, and 
may be more convenient in combining that with other 
excursions. From the Rhone -Glacier a diligence 
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(from Andermatt and Hospenthal by the Furca) runs 
daily to Brieg^ 31 J miles, in 5 hours ; 13.20/r. (coupe), 
11.75/r. Thence there is a diligence twice a day to 
Visp (4^ miles, | hour). We advise you, however, to 
ride only to Viesch (3J hours from the Rhone Glacier) 
and to walk from there, the same day, to the Hotel 
yungfrau on the Eggischom or Aeggischorn (3 hours). 
There is a bridle-path all the way, and no guide is 
needed. From the hotel to the summit of the mountain 
(9,682 feet) is a tramp of i^ hours (bridle-path nearly 
to the top). The prospect is grand, taking in the whole 
stretch of the great Aktsch Glacier^ 15 miles long, the 
Viesch Glacier, and countless mountain peaks, among 
which are the Galenstock and the Aarhorns, the Eiger, 
Jungfrau, and Monk, the Weisshorn and the Matter- 
horn. At your feet is the Mdrjelensee, in which min- 
iature icebergs, detached from the glacier, are often 
seen floating. 

From the jfungfrau Hotel, the next day, cross the 
mountains to the inn on the Belie Alpe (or Bel Alp), 
The path is an easy one, leading over the Betten Alp 
to the Bieder Alp (where there is an inn), thence to 
the west, along the ridge of the mountain, to the 
Aletsch Glacier, and, crossing this at a perfectly safe 
place, to the Belle Alpe (about 5 hours in all). From 
here down to Brieg, the same day or the next, is a walk 
of about 4 hours ; and thence to Visp, by diligence or 
on foot, as above. From Visp the route to Zermatt has 
already been sketched. 

Interlaohexi to Lenk by the Oenuni Pass. 

This is another route to or from Martigny or Visp 
(and Zermatt); Go from Interlachen to Thun (as 
above), and thence by diligence (15 miles : 2 hours) 
to Friitigen, and thence by carriage to Kandersteg 
(7 J miles further: i horse, *ifr, ; 2 horses, 14/r.). Or 
take a carriage from Interlachen, via Lauterbrunnen, 
for Kandersteg (about 30 miles: i horse, 25/r. / 2 
horses, 4SA)- Spend the night either at the Victoria 
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Hotel in K., or go on half a mile further to the Bdr^ at 
the foot of the Gemmi Pass. Starting from here, next 
morning, a walk of 4 hours brings you to the inn of 
Schwarenbach (6,778 feet) on the summit, and less than 
3 hours more down to Leukerbad, or the Baths of 
ILeuk {Hotels: des Alpes^ Bellevue, de France), The 
temperature of the water is from 93*^ to 123° F., and 
there are great tanks in which companies of bathers 
sit up to their chins for 6 or 8 hours daily. Strangers 
are freely admitted to see the comical aquatic exhi- 
bition ; and they can parboil themselves in the same 
way at an expense of 2 francs. 

It is well to make a stop here, and to devote the 
remnant of the day to a walk (2^ hours) to the village 
of Albinen^ which is reached only by rude ladders fas- 
tened to the face of the precipitous rock on which it 
stands. There are many other pleasant excursions in 
the neighborhood. 

From Leuk an omnibus will take you in a couple of 
hours (5/^.) to Susten on the Simplon road, half way 
between Sierre and Visp ; or you can walk to Sierre 
(12 miles) by a wild and romantic bridle-path along 
the right bank of the Dala. 

[One may enter (or leave) Switzerland, not only by 
the routes mentioned above (by Bdle and by Lake Con- 
stance)^ but also by Geneva (by railway from Paris, via 
Dijon and Macon) and by Neuchdtel (from Paris, via 
Dijon and Pontarlier), proceeding thence ta Lausanne 

by rail (2 J to 3^ hours ; 7-4o/^-r S-3Q/^''-> 3-So/"''-)- 

Neuchatel (Hotels: BellevuCy du Lac^ du Mont 
Blanc,) is situated on the slope of Mt. Jura overlook- 
ing the Lake of Neuchitel. The main objects of in- 
terest are the Castle^ the old church known as the Tent' 
pie du Hauty the College^ containing a natural history 
collection founded by Agassiz, and the Picture Gallery, 
the paintings in which are chiefly by modern Swiss 
artists. There are pleasant excursions in the vicinity, 
and over the lake by steamer.! 
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How to Oombine the above Boutes. 

In describing the routes, we have shown to some 
extent how this may be done ; but it may be well to 
add outlines of a few connected tours. 

I. Bile (or Lake Constance) to Lucerne, and excur- 
sion to the Rigi or over the lake, i day ; by Alpnach 
and the Briinig to Meiringen, or through to Inter- 
lachen by Lake Brienz, i day ; Interlachen, Lauter- 
brunnen, and Grindelwald, i day ; to Berne by Lake 
Thun and rail, and to Freyburg, i day ; to Lausanne 
and over Lake Leman to Geneva, i day; 5 days in 
all. 

This tour may be extended by adding SchafFhausen 
and Zurich ; or a ride up the St. Gothard road from 
Fluelen to Andermatt and back; or another day, for 
Interlachen and its vicinity ; or an excursion to Cha- 
mouni and back (3 days); or two or more of these 
excursions ; thus increasing the time to 6, 7, 8, or 1 1 
days. 

II. As above to Lucerne, i day ; the Lake and the 
St. Gothard road to Hospenthal, i day ; by the Furca 
to the Grimsel, i day; to Meiringen (or Interlachen 
by Brienz), i day ; Interlachen and vicinity, i day ; 
thence to Geneva, as above, 2 days ; 7 days in all. 

Instead of going from Meiringen to Interlachen 
by Brienz, the route by the Great Scheideck and Wen- 
gern Alp may be taken to Lauterbrunnen, and thence 
to Interlachen, adding i day or 2 days. SchafFhau- 
sen, Constance, Zurich, etc., may also be added, and 
the excursion to Chamouni. 

m. Bile to Lucerne, and thence to Zurich, i day ; 
to Pfeffers and Coire, i day ; to Spliigen and summit 
of the Pass, and return to Reichenau, 2 days ; to An- 
dermatt or Hospenthal, by the Oberalp, i day; 
thence, as in 11. 

The longer route from Spliigen to Hospenthal may 
be taken, by the way of Bellinzona, adding i day. 

IV. To Hospenthal, as in 11. ; from Hospenthal to 
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Viesch and the Eggischorn, i day ; thence to the Belle 
Alpe, I day ; thence to Brieg, Visp, and Stalden or 
St. Nicolas, I day ; to Zermatt and the Riffelberg, i 
day ; the Gorner Grat, etc., and back to St. Nicolas, 
I day; to Susten and to Leukerbad by the Gemmi, 
I day; to Kandersteg and Lauterbrunnen, i or 2 
' days ; from there as in I. or II. (or from Lauterbrun- 
nen over the Wengem Alp, etc., to Meiringen, and 
thence to Interlachen, via Brienz, before proceeding to 
Berne, etc.). 

V. To Interlachen, as in II. ; thence by the Gemmi 
to Leiikerbad, 2 days ; thence to St. Nicolas, i day ; 
thence, as in IV. to Zermatt and back to Susten, and 
on to Sierre, 3 days ; to Martigny by rail, and to Cha- 
mouni, 2 days or niore ; from Chamouni to Martigny (or 
Villeneuve) i day; Lake Leman and Geneva, i day 
(or 2 days) ; Freyburg and Berne, i day ; thence to 
B^e, en route for France. 

By linking together parts of the above, many new 
combinations may be made, as the reader will see for 
himself. We may add that excursion tickets and 
"tourist tickets" (Cook & Son's, and other) are to 
be purchased in London, in Paris, and in Switzerland, 
which cover a great variety of routes, longer or shorter, 
at a considerable reduction from the regular fares. 
Among these the tourist may very likely find one which 
is precisely to his taste, or which he can make so by 
occasional digressions. The prescribed route may be 
left at any point and the journey subsequently resumed 
at the same point ; and the tickets are good for one 
month, two months, etc., according to the length of 
the route. 
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If the tourist has visited Strasbourg on his way 
to Switzerland, and if he arranges his Swiss tour so 
that it ends at Geneva^ he had better take an express 
train from that city for Paris via Macon (375 miles; 
76.3q/r.). Leaving Geneva between 3 and 4 p. m. he 
will reach Paris at about 7 a. m. the next day. There 
is no 2d or 3d class by the express, and no through 
express train except by night If he wants to travel 
more cheaply and by day, it will be well to break the 
journey at Dijon^ which is nearly half way (2d class 
fare through, ST-^Sf^> 3^ class, ^i.^^fr.). From 
Dijon there is a day express (38.45/r.) 

Dijon {Hotels : du yura^ de la Cloche^ du Parc)^ the 
ancient capital of Burgundy, is now the centre of trade 
for the wines of Upper Burgundy. The Hotel de Viiie 
formed a portion of the old ducal palace. The front 
has been modernized, but the hall, the ancient kitchen, 
and the massive tower retain much of their original ap- 
pearance. In the hall and the adjoining rooms there 
is a valuable collection of works of mediaeval art, etc., 
including the magnificent tombs of Philippe le Hardi 
and Jean-sans-Peur. The Cathedral (13 th and 14th 
century) is of less interest than the Church of Notre 
Dame^ a fine fragment of pure Gothic (14th century), 
long degraded to warehouse uses, but recently restored 
and reconsecrated. * There are several churches in 
Dijon now used as stables, storehouses, etc. ; as St 
Philibert (12 th century), St Anne, etc. Bossuet was 
born at No. 10 Place St Jean. 

[From Macon, between Geneva and Dijon, a railway 
ride of 44 miles (8.75yr., 6.55^., 4.80^9-.) will enable 
one to visit Lyons {Hotels : Grand Hotel de Lyon ; 
de rUhivers) and from there it is 117 miles by raiJ 
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(42.S$/r.f 32. 15/^., 2^.so/r.) to Marseilles {Hotels : 
Grand Hotel de Marseilles^ du Louvre et de la Faix, de 
Nbatlles), From Marseilles one can go to Paris, either 
by Lyons and Dijon, or he may follow a route of about 
the same length that will take him through Nismes^ 
Vtckyy Bourges, and Orleans,'] 

Between Dijon and Paris, the only place of special 
interest is Fontainebleau {Hotels: de Londres, de 
France^ Aigle Noir), 37 miles from Paris, where the 
time between two trains may be spent in a visit to the 
famous Palace, with a walk of half an hour to the Fort 
de TEmpereur, which commands a view of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau and the surrounding country. 

Other Eotites from Switzerland to Farisa 

I. From Berne via Neuchatel and Dijon. This 
route may be taken if one visits Freyburg and Berne 
at the close of the Swiss tour, and does not desire to 
visit Strasbourg on the way to Paris. The whole 
distance from Berne to Paris is 353 miles; 61,2^ fr,y 
4'S'Sofr, From Dijon the route is the same as the 
preceding. 

II. From Bale via Mulhausen. This route may 
be taken instead of the last. The distance is 324 
miles; 6^,10 fr,, 47*So/r., 35.20^. The journey may 
be broken, 104 miles from Paris, at Troves {Hotels: 
du Grand Mulct, etc.), where there is a beautiful cathe- 
dral, and several other fine old churches and public 
buildings. Fontainebleau may also be visited on this 
route. 

III. From Bale via Strasbourg. The route from 
Strasbourg to Bile has been described above. The 
railway on the east side of the Rhine, via Freiburg, is 
to be preferred to that on the west side, via Colmar, 
for the reasons there given. From Strasbourg to Paris, 
312 miles ; 60.55/r., 4S-3oA-j 33-2SA. On the way 
we pass through Nancy {Hotels: d'Angleterre, de 
France), a large and handsome city, encircled by vine- 
yards and entered by seven gates "like triumphal 
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arches." At Frauard^ a few miles beyond, a branch 
line leads (30 miles) to Metz {Hotels: de MetZy de 
P Europe) y worthy a visit for its grand Cathedral^ and 
of special interest from its connection with the recent 
war. The battle-fields of Woerth and Gravelotte may 
be visited from here ; and by proceeding from Metz 
via Thionville, Montmidy^ Bazeilles^ SedaUy and A^- 
zi^reSj we pass through a district in which some of the 
most important movements and events of the war took 
place ; and the distance to Paris will be only some 
fifteen miles greater. Rheims {Hotels: Lion d'Or, 
du Commerce)^ with its renowned Cathedral^ may be 
visited by a branch of 19 miles from Epemay on the 
direct line from Strasbourg to Paris. If we take the 
other route from Metz (via Sedan), we can reach 
Rheims from Mkzttres^ and proceed to Paris either via 
Epemay^ or via Saissons, Epernay and Rheims are 
the chief seats of the champagne wine trade. 

Paris and its Ticmity. 

Paris, like London, cannot be described in the limits 
of a book like this. A mere catalogue of its attrac- 
tions would fill all the pages. Neither is it to be seen 
in a day, or even in a week, except very hurriedly. If 
possible, ten days or a fortnight should be spent here, 
and, to make the best use of the time, a local guide- 
book is necessary. The best, in our opinion, is 
Galignani^Sy recently rewritten and illustrated with 
steel plates. Baedeker' s, which includes "Northern 
France," and Murray* s^ are also excellent ; >and there 
are smaller ones (from i/r.) that are very good in 
their way. 

There are numerous hotels in Paris of every class, 
from the highest to the lowest The Grand Hotel and 
Hotel du Louvre are the largest of the first class, and 
there are many smaller ones of the same grade in the 
Rue de la Paix ( Westminstery Mirabeau, Splendide^ etc.), 
in the Rue de Rivoli {Brighton^ Meurice, Wagramy 
etc.) and elsewhere. There are many excellent houses 
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somewhat less expensive, as the St yames^ 211 Rue 
St. Honor^ (a favorite house with Americans), the 
Hotel JBerg^rey Rue Berg^re, and Hotel Violet^ Passage 
Violet (all three owned by the same proprietor), Hotel 
de Normandie^ 256 Rue St. Honor^ (room and board, 
wine included, at iq/r. or yj. 6d, a day), London and 
Hew York Hotels Place du Havre (room and board, 
with wine, 7^. a day), and others at which board, every- 
thing included, may be had at a fixed rate of 7 to iq/r. 
a day. For these and for hotels where one can have a 
room for 2 or 3 francs a day {Hotel du Prince Albert^ 
etc), and get his meals at restaurants, see advertise- 
ments in Bradshaw's "Continental Railway Guide." 
At the restaurants, a breakfast may be got at any price 
from a franc up, and a dinner (with wine) from 2 
francs. The itablissements de bouillon, or ^tablissements 
JDuvcU, which are to be found in many of the principal 
streets, are famous for furnishing a good meal at a very 
low price ; and at the crimeries one gets a better lunch 
or breakfast for the money than at a cheap restaurant. 

[There are also Pensions, or boarding-houses, where, 
if one is spending two or three weeks in Paris, he can 
live at less expense than at a hotel. For information 
concerning these (and, indeed, for any information that 
you may need and cannot readily obtain elsewhere), 
inquire at your banker's. " Furnished apartments " 
should never be engaged, except under such advice or 
recommendation. One travelling en gargon, or spend- 
ing only a few weeks in Paris, had better lodge at a 
hotel ox pension than to hire apartments ; but for fam- 
ilies the latter may sometimes be the more economical 
and more comfortable arrangement.] 

Some of the suggestions that we have given to the 
tourist in London will be equally applicable, mutatis 
mutandis, to Paris. For getting a general idea of the 
city there is no better way than to ride through it in 
various directions on the top of an omnibus ; from the 
Madeleine through the Boulevards to the Place de la 
Bastille, and on other routes that will complete the 
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circuit of those magnificent avenues ; and in like man- 
ner through and across the city by the Rue de Rivoli, 
the Boulevards Sebastopol and St. Michel, and other 
leading streets. One should also take a few long 
walks : from* the ruins of the Tuileries through the 
Champs Elysdes to the Arc de Triomphe ; along the 
quays on the banks of the Seine, "threading the 
bridges" at his fancy, etc. He should also ascend 
the Tour de St. Jacques, the tower of Notre Dame, 
the " Column of July " in the Place de la Bastille, the 
dome of the Pantheon, and the Arc de Triomphe, for 
the varied views of the city that they afford.* 

Churches. The Cathedral of Notre Dame was 
begun in 1163, and the choir was completed in 1185, 
but the greater part of the church was built in the i3di 
century. It has suffered much from alterations and 
mutilations, but since 1845 it has been completely and 
admirably restored ; and it fortunately escaped serious 
injury during the late war and under the Commune. 
The west front is magnificent, and the portal of the 
south transept rivals it for rich and elaborate decora- 
tion. The apse with its flying buttresses and the light 
and graceful central spire are also marked features of 
the exterior. The stained glass is all modern, with the 
exception of the beautiful rose windows. The wall 
enclosing the choir has some remarkable sculpture 
dating from the 14th century, and the chapels contain 
several elegant monuments. Among the relics in the 
treasury, the most recent is the robe of Archbishop 
Darboy, pierced by bullets and stained with blood, — 
the third Archbishop of Paris murdered within a quar- 
ter of a century. [The Morgue is immediately in the 
rear of Notre Dame.] 

♦ We may remark here that many of the names of streets, 
squares, etc, in Paris, are changed with every political revolution ; 
but we have in all cases given the names in' vogue under the late 
imperial government, as these are the ones that the reader will 
find on the maps (unless very recent ones), in books of travel, 
^de-books, etc., and it will be a long while before they cease to 
oe familiar in Paris. 
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St. Germain PAuxerroiSy near the Louvre, though 
founded much earlier, belongs in its present form to 
the latter part of the 15th century. It is chiefly re- 
markable for its frescoed portal, sculptured decorations^ 
and carved wood-work. Much of the stained glass is 
of the 15 th and i6th centuries. From the tower the 
signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew was rung. 

St, Eustachej near the Halles Centrales, is a Gothic 
church with a Grecian west front, but the interior is 
grand and imposing. The frescoes in the chapels and 
the high altar with its sculptures are to be noted. 

St, Rochy in the Rue St. Honord (1653-1740), is of 
no architectural interest, but contains many paintings 
and monuments ; and it is famous for its music. On 
the steps in front Bonaparte stationed the cannon 
with which he dispersed the Royalist mob, October 

3d» 1795- 

The Madeleine is the most magnificent of the modern 

churches. The exterior, with its Corinthian portico 

and the sculptured pediment above, and the interior 

sumptuously decorated with colored marbles, gilding, 

statuary, and painting, are equally admirable. Here 

too the music on Sundays tnd holidays is very fine. 

The Church of St, Genevthey or Fantheon, on the south 

side of the river, is another grand example of modern 

classical architecture. It was built in 1764 to replace 

the ancient church of the same saint; but In .1792 

was converted into a " Pantheon " or " Temple of 

Fame." In 1822 it became a church again, in 183 1 

a Pantheon once more, and in 1853 for the third time a 

church. The inscription put upon the frieze in front 

in 1792, Aux grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante^ 

erased in 1822 and restored in 1830, has been allowed 

to remain since the last metamorphosis of the edifice ; 

and it is as appropriate to its present sacred character 

as the fine statusCry above, which represents France 

distributing garlands to her sons. In the vaults are 

the tombs of Mirabeau, Marat, Voltaire, and Rousseau,, 

who were formerly buried here. The dome (267 feet 

II 
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high) towers above all the other " high places " of 
Paris, as the church stands on the most elevated 
ground in the city. The view from the top should not 
be missed. 

The Sainte ChapdU^ in the south court of the Palais 
de Justice (fortunately not burned with that edifice in 
187 1 ), is the most beautiful example of Gothic in all 
Paris. It was built in the 12th century, and has lately 
been restored at an expense of more than a million of 
francs. The great windows are all filled with the old 
stained glass, remarkable for the richness and brill- 
iancy of its colors. 

Other churches of note are St. Gerraain-des-Pr^s, 
St. Gervais, Notre Dame de Lorette, St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Sulpice, St. fitienne du Mont, St. Merri, St. 
Augustin, La Sorbonne, Le Val-de-Grace, La Trinity, 
la Chapelle Expiatoire, the Russian Church, etc. 

Palaces. The Louvre is remarkable for its vast 
extent and for the magnificence of its architecture, but 
far more for the priceless art treasures that it holds. 
These one should not attempt to see in a single visit, 
or in a single day. It is better, we think, to spend 
portions of several days here, in the intervals of out- 
of-door sight-seeing ; and, moreover, not to attempt to 
look at everything, but to see what one does see some- 
what at leisure.* The full descriptive catalogue of 

* As Hawthorne remarks in his " Note Books," after a visit to 
the British Museum : " It is a hopeless, and to me, generally, a 
depressing business to go through an immense multifarious show 
like this, glancing at a thousand things, and conscious of some 
little titillation of mind from them, but really taking in nothing, 
and getting no good from anything." On another occasion he 
says, " It quite crushes a person to see so much at once, and I 
wandered from hall to hall, with a weary and heavy heart, wish- 
ing (Heaven forgive me !) that the Elgin marbles and the frieze 
of the Parthenon were all burnt into lime, and that the granite 
Egyptian statues were hewn and squared into building stones, 
and that the mummies had all turned to dust two thousand years 
ago ; and, in fine, that all the material relics of so many succes- 
sive ages had disappeared with the generations that produced 
them." We believe that the tired traveller who is "doing" 
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the pictures (j'TSfr.)^ sold at the entrance, is inval-' 
uable for the art student, but the lists of the most 
noted paintings given in the local guide-books will 
suffice for the ordinary visitor ; or he can refer to the 
" label " with subject, artist's name, etc., attached to 
each picture. 

ITie TuilerieSy begun in 1564 but not finished until 
our day, after being despoiled by the mob in 1792 and 
1848, was burned under the Commune in 187 1. The 
blackened walls of the fine fagade, nearly 1,000 feet 
long, will give the visitor who now sees it for the first 
time some idea of its former appearance. If restored, 
as has been proposed, with open arcades below, giv- 
ing a view of the Court of the Louvre beyond, it will be 
— at least, in that respect — more beautiful than before. 

The Palais Royal^ built 1629-1634 for Cardinal 
Richelieu, altered by Louis XIV. and enlarged by 
Philippe-Egalitd, was partially burned in 187 1 ; but 
the injury done to the building has since been repaired. 
The galleries around the great court-yard or " garden " 
were unharmed. These are now as gay with shops, 
cafifs, and restaurants as before the war, and continue 
to be a favorite resort of the Parisians. 

The Palais du Luxembourg^ built 1615-1620, and 
enlarged in 1804, has been palace, prison, and senate- 
house by turns. It is now specially remarkable for its 
gallery of sculpture and painting, rich in masterpieces 
of contemporaneous French art. At the back of the 

Europe in a hurry often has that feeling, though he may not be 
frank enough to express it. There is no harder work than con- 
tinuous sight-seeing, and the tourist, however limited the time he 
can spend in Europe, should now and then relax the strain upon 
his eyes and his attention, and " take things lazily." He may 
get a kind of rest in the long railway rides (though much travel 
by rail is a weariness to thej«?j>4), if he avoids the bad habit of 
trying to see everything he passes and to hunt it up in a guide- 
book at the same time. That is an exquisite variety of self-tor- 
ture which we have carefully refrained trom aiding and abetting 
in this little book. Enjoy the landscape as you ride, but fret not 
/ourself to know anything more about it than you can see, or 
than you can learn by chatting with your fellow travellers. 
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garden, where his statue now stands, Marshal Nej 
was shot 

Under this head may also be mentioned the Palais 
de r Institute formerly the College Mazarin, but ceded 
in 1795 *o the, French Academy and the other learned 
societies that make up the Institut de France; the 
Palais du Carps Ugislatifj formerly the Palais Bour- 
bon ; the palace of the Tribunal of Commerce^ one 
of the most elegant of the new public buildings \ and 
the Alysie Napolkon^ a favorite residence of the first 
Napoleon, and the place where he signed his final 
abdication. 

The Hbtel de Ville, historically and architecturally 
one of the most interesting buildings in Paris, was 
completely destroyed by fire in the civil strife of 187 1. 
The Palais du Quai d'Orsay, the Palais de Justice, the 
Palais de la L6gion d'Honneur, with many other pub- 
lic buildings, were involved in the same destruction. 

Other Public Buildings. The Hbtel des Invalides^ 
built by Louis XIV. in 1671-1674, restored and en- 
larged by Napoleon I. and Napoleon III., furnishes a 
home for about 3,000 maimed and superannuated sol- 
diers. The old Churchy hung with battle-flags, and the 
Dome, under which is the tomb of Napoleon, are open 
to the public. The latter portion of the edifice is in 
the classical style, and rivals the Madeleine in its fault- 
less elegance. The massive sarcophagus with the 
marble statues standing sentinel about it, the superb 
high altar flooded with golden light from the painted 
windows, and the lofty dome springing upward from 
the stately columns that support it, are all, in them- 
selves and in their combined effect, as remarkable for 
artistic perfection as for the expense that has been 
lavished upon them. 

The Bourse^ or Exchange, is a spacious building 
surrounded by a Corinthian colonnade, with a hand- 
some hall for 'change purposes. From the gallery 
above, free to visitors, one can survey the financisd 
Babel below. The busy hours are from 12 to 3. 
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The new Grand Opera House is the finest building 
of its class in the world. The busts and other sculp- 
tures about it form a complete historical gallery of 
l)rric art, and the site is admirably adapted for the 
artistic and architectural display. The interior is 
fitted and furnished in the most sumptuous style. 
Some of the other theatres are large and elegant, 
externally as well as internally. 

The Tour St Jacques^ in a small square on the Rue 
de Rivoli, is a beautiful Gothic tower, belonging to a 
church taken down in 1789. It was erected in 1508- 
1522, and is much admired as an example of the 
Gothic of that period. It has been restored at an 
expense of some $200,000. In the vaulted chamber at 
the base is a statue of Pascal, who used this tower for 
his experiments on atmospheric pressure. The view 
from the top is perhaps the best in Paris, as the tower 
is almost in the centre of the city. It commands the 
magnificent vistas of the Rue de Rivoli and the Boule- 
vard de Sebastopol, which cross each other at this 
point ; while almost at your feet are the ruins of the 
Hotel de Ville, which used to be one of the grandest 
features in the splendid panorama. The Seine with its 
bridges is seen to better advantage from the tower of 
Notre Dame. 

The Mint^ or Hbtd des Monnaies, contains a large 
and curious collection of coins and medals, open to 
the public ; and permission to see the process of coin- 
ing may be obtained under certain restrictions.* 

The great market of the Holies Centrales should be 
visited (in the morning, at 8 or 9 o'clock, if possible), 
and the Halle au Blk^ or Corn market, and the Halle 
aux VinSy the vast bonded warehouse for wines (on the 
other side of the Seine, near the Jardin des Plantes) 

* For times and terms of admission to this and other govern- 
ment buildings, museums, etc. (at present liable to variations), 
see the " Stranger*s Diary " in Gali^nan€s Messenger for the day. 
A. local guide-boolc, if the edition is very recent, may give some 
9f this ii36rmation. 
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are also well worth seeing. The flower-markets held 
on certain days near the Madeleine (Tuesday and 
Friday), in the Boulevard St Martin (Monday and 
Thursday), and at the Quai aux Fleurs, near the Palais 
de Justice (Wednesday and Saturday), are very attract- 
ive floral displays. 

Museums, etc. Besides the galleries of the Louvre 
and the Luxembourg, to which we have referred, one 
of the most important is that of the Hbtd de Cluny^ 
which is rich in Roman and mediaeval antiquities. The 
hotel itself was built in the 15th century by the Abbots 
of Cluny, and the Gothic decorations of the exterior 
are very elegant The Chapel is also remarkable for 
its beauty. Within the grounds are the remains of the 
Piilais des ThemuSy a portion of the baths connected 
with the old Ron^n palace of the governor of Gaul, 
probably built in the latter part of the 6th century. 
The vaulted hall of ihtfrigidarium is nearly complete, 
and is 60 feet long, 36 wide, and 55 high. 

The Conservaioire des Arts et Mitiers, rue St. Martin, 
contains a large collection of machinery, scientific 
apparatus, industrial models, agricultural implements, 
etc., etc. The building occupies the site of the Bene- 
dictine Abbey^of St Martin (founded in 1060), and 
the ancient chapel is used for the exhibition of large 
machines which are set in motion by steam power on 
certain days. The refectory has been fitted up for the 
library (20,000 vols.). 

The Museum of Artillery^ in the old Dominican con- 
vent of St Thomas of Aquinas, is a very complete 
collection of arms and weapons, ancient and modem, 
admirably arranged in chronological order. Many of 
the articles are of great interest as historical relics. 

The Acole des Beaux Arts (or the School of the 
Fine Arts), near the Palais de 1* Institut, contains 
casts from the antique, architectural fragments and 
other sculptures, and some fine paintings. Chief among 
these last is Delaroche*s great picture, occupying the 
hemicycle of the examination hall, doubtless familiar 
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to many of our readers through the fine engraving 
published by Goupil. 

The Museum of Comparative Anatomy (or Museum 
Orfila)j the Museum DSpuytren (pathological anatomy), 
and many others of special interest to the student and 
professional men, need not be enumerated here. ^ 

Public Squares, Monuments, Fountains, etc. 
The Place de la Bastille is the site of the ancient for- 
tress and prison of the Bastille, destroyed in 1789 ; 
and in the centre is the Colonnede yuillet^ or " Column 
of July," 153 feet high, and surmounted by a figure 
of Liberty. 

The Place du Carrousel^ east of the Tuileries, con- 
tains the Arc de Triomphe modelled after the arch of 
Severus at Rome, and adorned with statues of the sol- 
diers of the first Empire. On the top is Bosio's bronze 
group of a chariot with four horses driven by a female 
figure personifying the Restoration. 

The Plcue de la ConcordCy the central point of all 
that is grandest and most beautifiil in Paris, contains 
the monolithic obelisk of Luxor, with an elegant 
fountain on either side, and the eight colossal statues 
representing French cities grouped around. 

In the Place de P Atoile^ at the upper end of the 
Champs 6lys^es, is the grand Arc de Triomphe de 
r J&toile^ the most magnificent triumphal arch in the 
world. It was begun in 1806 by Napoleon I. and fin- 
ished under Louis Philippe, and cost more than two mill- 
ions of dollars. Its height and breadth are each about 
150 feet, and the central arch is 90 feet high. The 
admirable sculptures suffered some injuries in the late 
war, but by no means so great as might have been 
expected, and the mischief has since been repaired. 

The Place Vendome has regained its stately column 
of bronze, pulled down in 187 1. 

The Place du Chateau d' Eau, the Place du ChA- 
telet, the Place Dauphine, the Place Louvois, the 
Place du Pont St. Michel, the Place St. George, the 
Place St Sulpice, and others are noted for their orna- 
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mental fountains. Other fountains are those de 
TArbre-Sec, de Cuvier, des Innocents, de Moli^re (who 
died in the house opposite, 34 Rue Richelieu), de la 
Rue de Crenelle, etc. 

Parks, Gardens, etc. The Bois de Boulogne is 
fortunately not so much injured as the reports during 
the war led us to fear, and the mischief done by the 
destruction of the trees, by the erection of earth-works, 
and in other ways, is being rapidly and thoroughly 
repaired. The desecrated park will soon be as beau- 
tiful as ever, and the visitor will find it hard to believe 
that it was so recently the scene of great military 
operations. 

The Champs Alyshes^ too, have lost little of their 
former Elysian loveliness, and are as gay and brilliant 
as in the palmy days of the third Napoleon. The 
ruins of the Tuileries are at present the most marked 
monument of the war in this quarter of the city. 

The yardin des Plantes is at once a pleasure-ground 
and a museum of natural history, — the latter on the 
grandest scale, and remarkably complete in all its 
departments. 

The Pare de Monceaux and the Buttes Chaumont are 
small but charming parks, at opposite ends of the city. 
The Champ de Mars was the site of the " Great Exhi- 
bition " of 1867. 

The Boulevards^ especially those extending from the 
Madeleine to the Place de la Bastille, may appropriately 
be reckoned among the pleasure-grounds of Paris. One 
should walk or ride through the whole length of these 
more than once, and on no account fail to take an even- 
ing walk along the Boulevards de la Madeleine, des 
Capucines, des Italiens, and Montmartre, if no farther. 
He should also visit the Palais Royal by gas-light, and 
some of the many Passages (the Passages Delorme, 
Colbert, JoufFroy, des Panoramas, Vivienne, etc.), 
which are covered streets lined with shops, very brill- 
iant and lively places of an evening. 

Cemeteries. Of these Ph^e Lachaise is the most 
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celebrated^ and contains the tombs and monuments of 
many eminent persons ; but as a rural cemetery it is 
far inferior to Mt. Auburn, Greenwood, Laurel Hill, 
and a score of others in the United States. The 
crunabling monument of Abdlard and Heloise is easily 
found by following the first main path to the right on 
entering at the principal gateway. 

The other great cemeteries are those of Montmartre 
and of Montpamasse^ each from 25 to 30 acres in 
extent. In the cemetery of P'ufus^ in the street of the 
same name, Lafayette is buried. The Israelite cemetery^ 
adjoining Pbre Lachaise, contains the tombs of the 
actress Rachel, of the Rothschild family, etc. 

Miscellaneous Memoranda. In the French Revo- 
lution the guillotine stood in the Place de la Concorde 
(then known as the Place de la Revolution), where 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, and 
nearly three thousand others were executed between 
Jan. 21, 1793, and May 3, 1795. 

Marat was stabbed by Charlotte Corday in the house 
at No. 20 Rue de TEcole de M^decine. 

In the Boulevard du Temple, from a house on the 
site of the present No. 42, Fieschi in 1835 discharged 
his infernal machine, missing Louis Philippe and his 
family, but killing Marshal Mortier and others. 

Houses in which Napoleon I. lived (before he be- 
came famous) are still standing at No. 5 Quai Conti, 
and at No. 19 Rue de la Michodifere. 

At No. 2 1 Place Royale, Richelieu lived ; and at No. 
9 Marion Delorme, and more recently Victor Hugo. 

Benjamin Franklin, whilst envoy to France, lived in 
the suburb of Passy, at No. 40 Rue Basse, formerly 
the Hdtel Valentinois. 

At Nos. 9 and 11 Quai Napoleon (see inscription), 
stood the house of the Canon Fulbert, where Ab^lard 
and Heloise lived and loved in 11 18. 

In the Hotel Lambert, on the He St. Louis (a fine old 
mansion in the Louis XIV. style) Voltaire resided, and 
on the Quay Voltaire (then called the Quai des Thda- 
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tins), in the house at the corner of the Rue de Beaune^ 
he spent the last days of his life. 

Racine died at No. 19 Rue Visconti, his residence 
for 40 years. 

Corneille died at No. 18 Rue d'Argentueil ; marked 
by a bust of the poet in the court. 

Madame de Sdvignd wrote most of her famous " Let- 
ters " at No. 23 Rue de Sdvignd (Hotel Carnavalet). 

[For other things in Paris, more or less interesting 
to certain classes of tourists, the local guide-books 
will serve as a directory — libraries (the great one 
hitherto known as the Imperial Library^ in the Rue 
Richelieu, is specially to be noted), colleges, schools, 
hospitals, theatres, public halls {Mabille^ CloserU des 
LUaSy etc.), cafis chantants^ and other places of amuse- 
ment, etc. ; also for the Artesian wells at Grenelle and 
Passy, the manufactories of the Gobelin tapestry, of 
tobacco (a government monopoly), etc., the great rail- 
way stations, the sewers and catacombs, the public 
baths, the abattoirs^ the fortifications, etc., etc.] 

ExonTsions ia the Yioinitj of Paris. 

ViNCENNES, with its old Chateau and Park^ may be 
reached by omnibus in about half an hour from the 
Place de la Bastille, or by rail from the station in the 
same locality ; or through the Park by cab or on foot. 
The Model Farm will be interesting to agriculturists. 
From the top of the Donjon (built in the 14th century, 
the most remarkable as well as the oldest portion of 
the present chS-teau), 170 feet high, the park and the 
surrounding country form a splendid panorama. 

St. Cloud and Sevres are reached by either of 
the railways to Versailles or by horse railway. At St. 
Cloud the devastation made by the war is very marked, 
the palace having been utterly destroyed and the beau- 
tiful grounds about it laid waste. Nature and art have 
much to do ere it can regain its former attractiveness. 

Shares, a short walk from St. Cloud, is the seat of 
the celebrated Porcelain Manufactory. The fbchibition 
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Room and the Ceramic Museum are open to visitors 
at certain fixed times. 

Versailles (Hotels: des Reservoirs^ de France^ du 
I^dit et Grand Vately all with restaurants ; there are also 
many other restaurants), about 14 miles from Paris, is 
reached by frequent trains either from St. Lazare or 
Montparnasse station (i.6q/r., 1.35^^.) ; also by omni- 
bus or horse railway. A whole day will barely suffice 
for a hasty inspection of the Palace and the Park ; it 
is better, if time will allow, to give a day to each. The 
place is most thronged on Sunday, especially if the 
great fountains are to play. The art galleries are 
of vast extent, filled almost exclusively with modern 
sculptures and paintings, the latter forming a grand 
pictorial history of France. Catalogues may be bought 
in the building (in preference to those offered outside), 
but all the pictures are marked with the subject and 
the artist's name, as at the Louvre. The state apart- 
ments are magnificent (especially the Galerie des Glaces) 
and of great historic interest, to which the occupation 
of the palace by the German Emperor (here proclaimed 
£mperor, in fact) in the late war, has added not a 
little. More recently the Theatre has been used for 
the meetings of the National Assembly. 

The Great Trianon and the Little Trianon are in the 
Park, at some distance from the Palace, in comparison 
with which they seem quite insignificant structures. 
The Great Trianon, however, is exquisitely furnished 
and adorned, and both are interesting for their histori- 
cal associations. In the coach-house near the Great 
Trianon there is a curious display of old state-coaches, 
used by Charles X., Napoleon I., and other sovereigns. 
Of the lakes, fountains, cascades, statues, etc., in 
various parts of the Park, we need not speak. The 
playing of the great fountains (or Grands Eaux) is 
always announced in the Paris papers, and is of itself 
worth a visit to Versailles. 

St. Germain-en-Laye {Cafi du Pavilion d^Henri 
IK, etc.), 13 miles from Paris, by rail from St. Lazare 
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(i.6o/r., 1.35/r.), is interesting for its ancient ChA- 
teau^ the favorite residence of several French kings, 
now used as a Gallo-Roman museum ; the Terrace^ 
extending for a mile and a half along the rising ground 
overlooking the valley of the Seine ; and the Forest^ 
still of vast extent (10,000 acres) and abounding in 
charming walks and drives. St. Germain may also be 
reached by omnibus from Paris, by two lines, of which 
the one via Bougivalis to be preferred. 

Malmaison, the residence of Josephine after her 
divorce, is in the wood, about a mile and a half to the 
left of the station at Rueil (9 miles from Paris) on the 
way to St. Germain. The tombs of Josephine and 
Queen Hortense are in the parish church at Rueil. 

St. Denis, about 4 miles from Paris on the North- 
em Railway, may be reached by frequent trains (85^., 
65^., 40^.), or by omnibus from La Chapelle or from Les 
BatignolUs. The one attraction is the Abbey Churchy 
the chosen burial-place of the French monarchs. A 
chapel was built here as early as a. d. 250 in honor of 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite (St. Denis) who was mar- 
tyred on Montmartre {Mans Martyruni). Dagobert 
I. began a new church about the year 63 q, in connec- 
tion with a Benedictine Abbey he had founded, and 
this was replaced by one begun by Pepin (754) and 
finished by Charlemagne (775). This in turn was de- 
molished, and a larger edifice erected and consecrated 
in 1 144; and the existing portal and portions of the 
towers are remnants of that church. After being par- 
tially destroyed by lightning, it was restored by St. 
Louis ( 1 234-1 284). It was desecrated and pillaged 
during the Revolution (1793), and barely escaped utter 
demolition ; but was repaired and restored by Napo- 
leon I. and more thoroughly by Louis Phillippe and 
Napoleon IIL The interior has been richly decorated, 
in perfect keeping with the original style, and the 
royal monuments in the chapels are most elaborate and 
elegant. Some injury was done to the church by 
shells during the late war. 
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Paris to Amiens and Sonen. 

Rouen is, next to Paris, the most interesting city in 
France, and should on no account be missed. If one 
returns to England via Dieppe and Newhaven, he can 
give it a day en route. In that case, should he desire 
to see Amiens, it will be best to go to the latter city 
directly from Paris (81 miles; i5-95/^', 11.957^., 
8.75yr.), thence across to Rouen (72 miles ; i4.2oyr., 
10.70/r., 7.80/r.), and thence to Dieppe. If on the 
other hand, he goes back to England via Calais^ Rouen 
should be first visited (87 miles from Paris ; 16.60 fr,, 
12.40^., 9.i5y^.)> ^^d ^^^ Amiens, which is on the 
direct route from Paris to Calais. 

[If one returns to the United States by the French 
line of steamers from Havre, he can visit Rouen on 
the direct route from Paris to Havre (fares from Paris 
to Havre, 27.8oy>-., 20.85/r., 15.30^.), or he can make 
the ditour by Amiens, as in going to Dieppe.] 

Amiens {Hotels : du Rhin, de P Univers ; Restaurant 
at station) is chiefly noted for its Cathedral^ one of the 
largest and noblest in France or in Europe (only St. 
Peter's at Rome and the cathedral of Cologne cover 
more ground). It was begun in 1220, but the nave 
and transepts were not completed until the 14th cen- 
tury, when the chapels of the nave were added. The 
central spire (422 feet high) dates from 1529. The 
height of the nave within is 141 feet, and the effect 
of the interior with its three superb rose windows, 
filled like the other windows, with rich stained glass, 
is almost unrivalled. Among the relics is one of the 
heads of John the Baptist that before the Revolution 
were to be seen in several French churches. 

In the Hbtel de Vitte (1600) the " Peace of Amiens " 
was signed in 1802. 

Rouen {Hotels: ^Albion, excellent, d* Angleterre, 
also good; Victoria^ comfortable and cheap), the 
ancient capital of Normandy, is richer in mediaeva] 
architecture than any other French city. 
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The Cathedral was mainly built in the 13th century, 
but the central portal of the west front, with its profu- 
sion of decoration, belongs to the early part of the 
1 6th. The northern tower is of the 13th ; the south- 
em, or la tour de Beurre (so called because built with 
the proceeds of indulgences to eat butter in Lent) was 
added between 1485 and 1507. The central spire 
(482 feet high, it is said) is a vile pece of 19th cen- 
tury iron-work. It was raised in place of one de- 
stroyed by lightning in 1822, and it is a pity that the 
material used insures it against a similar fate. The 
interior of the church is 440 feet long and 90 high, 
with three beautiful rose windows in the nave and 
transepts, and more than a hundred others, nearly all 
retaining the old glass. In the chapels are the tombs 
of Rollo of Normandy (the Scandinavian Rolf) and 
his son William Long-Sword^ an ancient effigy of 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion (his " lion heart " is buried in 
the choir), the monument of Cardinal d* Amboise and 
that of Louis de Bt6z6, erected by his "^dissima con- 
jux^^ Diane de Poitiers, etc. 

The Church of St. Ouen is a second cathedral, 
grander and more beautiful than the first. The cen- 
tral tower (285 feet high), completed in the 15th cen- 
tury, is as remarkable for its grace and elegance as the 
cast-iron affair on the Cathedral for its deformity. 
The church was founded in 13 18, and the choir and 
transepts completed by 1339'; but the nave was not 
finished until the 15 th century. The western towers 
have been added within a few yea:rs. The interior 
(445 feet in length, no in height) is striking for its 
light and airy effect, due partly to its height and partly 
to the many windows, which " seem to have absorbed 
all the solid wall." These (125 in all) are filled with 
stained glass. 

St. Maclou is remarkable for its triple porch, in the 
florid style of the 15 th century, a marvel of exquisite 
decoration. The carved wooden doors (ascribed to 
Jean Goujon), the winding staircase of stone (i6th cen- 
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tury) leading to the organ loft, and the painted glass, 
also deserve careful examination. , 

There are other interesting old churches in Rouen, 
including several now used for stables and store- 
houses, to which we can make only this passing refer- 
ence. 

The Hbtel de Fiile, near St. Ouen, contains a few 
good paintings and a library of more than 100,000 
volumes and MSS. In front of the building is an 
equestrian statue of Napoleon I., cast from cannon 
taken at Austerlitz. In the rear is a pretty public 
garden, which is one of the good points of view for 
St. Ouen. 

The Museum of Antiquities (in the cloisters of the 
ancient convent of St. Mary) is one of the best in 
France, especially rich in mediaeval works of art and 
vertu^ with many curiosities of earlier and more recent 
periods. Here may be seen the *' mark " of William 
the Conqueror (he could not write), and the auto- 
graphs of Henry I., Richard Cceur-de-Lion, and others. 
The heart of Richard, referred to above, was formerly 
preserved here in a glass case. 

The Palais de justice is a fine example of late 
florid Gothic. The great hall on the left of the court- 
yard was built in 1493 as an exchange for merchants ; 
and the elegant salle des Assises, with a carved oaken 
roof, was used for the sessions of the parliament of 
Normandy. 

La Rue de la Grosse fforloge, one of the most pic- 
turesque streets in the city, takes its name from the 
old clock gate-house (1527) spanning it, and sur- 
mounted by a belfry. In the Place de la Pucelle Joan 
of Arc was burned in 143 1. A fountain with a statue 
of no merit marks the spot. The Hotel du Bourgthe- 
roulde, in the same square, was built in the latter part 
of the 15th century ; the bas-reliefs in the court and 
the decorations of the tower are worth inspecting. 
There are many curious old houses in other parts of 
the city. 
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From Mont St Catherine (half an hour's walk), 
there is a fine paaoramic view of the city and the 
suburbs ; and a more extensive one frdm the hill (2 
miles) on which the splendid modern church of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours stands. ' 

[Havre {Hotels: de PEurope^ de rAmirauti; de 
Normandie) is a large commercial town^ with little to 
attract the tourist. 

Dieppe {^Hotels: Royal^ des Bains; du Commerce^ 
Armes de France) is a popular bathing-place, with an 
old Castle (1433) commanding an extensive prospect. 
The Church of St. Jacques (14th and 15th centuries) 
is the only other building worthy of notice.] 

Other EzGorsionB in ITorthem Franoe. 

Chartres {Hotels: du Due de ChartreSy du Mon- 
argue), remarkable for its Cathedral, one of the grand- 
est in Europe, is 54 miles from Paris (Montparnasse 
station) ; 10. yq/r., 8.05/r., S-Ss^r. The lover of 
Gothic will not willingly leave France without seeing 
this magnificent church. Like York Minster, it is a 
grand treasure-house of old stained glass ; nearly all 
of the windows (more than 130 in number) dating 
from the 13th century, and some from the 12 th. The 
two spires (one 371 feet high, the other 340) are un- 
rivalled for lightness and grace. 

Beauvais {Hotels : du Cygne, d* Angleterre) is about 
54 miles north of Paris (lo.yq/r., 8.05/r., 5-8s/r.), or 
about 23 miles from Creil on the route to Amiens. 
The Cathedral "^z^ begun in 1225, and was intended 
to rival that of Amiens, but it was never finished. 
The roof of the choir is 153 feet high— "the loftiest 
in the world," according to Murray, but Cologne is to 
be excepted, unless we take the most moderate of the 
various statements concerning its height. Like Char- 
tres, it is rich in painted glass executed in the best 
period of the art. 

Caen {Hotels: d^ Angleterre, d' Espagne, Humbys) 
is 148 miles from Paris by the Western {de V Quest) 
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railway (29.iq/r., 21.85/r., 1 6/r.), and, like Rouen, is 
noted for its numerous specimens of mediaeval archi- 
tecture. Preeminent among these are the Church of 
St, Stephen y or P Abbaye aux Hommes^ erected by 
William the Conqueror as his burial-place; PAbbaye 
des Dames, founded by Matilda, the Conqueror's 
queen ; and St, Pierre, the spire of which (242 feet 
high) is one of the most beautiful in Normandy. 
There are also many old houses with quaint orna- 
mented fronts of the 15th and i6th centuries. 

Cherbourg (Hotels : de V Univers, de France), well 
known as one of the chief naval stations of France, 
is 82 miles beyond Caen (i6.isyr., \2,o<ffr., Z.Z^fr.), 
The Naval Harbor, entirely hewn out of the solid 
rock, consists of three great basins, and can accom- 
modate at least forty ships of the line. The fortifica- 
tions also are on the grandest scale. 

[If the tourist returns home by the French line he 
can take the steamer at Brest, instead of Havre, thus 
shortening the sea voyage about a day and a half. 
The distance from Paris to Brest by rail is 387 miles ; 
7^A-» STAv 4i.8q/r. As the road passes through 
Chartres, that place may be visited en route. 

If one returns by way of England, he can select 
from the routes between London and Paris described 
above. If he chooses he can proceed from Dover, 
Newhaven, or wherever he may land in England, to 
Liverpool without passing through London, visiting 
en route any of the places in the south and southwest 
of England that he prefers to reach in that way rather 
than by an excursion through that section before his 
Continental tour. The route given on p. 84 may be re- 
versed as far as Bristol; thence to Liverpool, via Glou- 
cester, Worcester, and Birmingham.] 

The South of Franoe and Savoy. 

We add this excursion for the sake of those who can 
spend more time in France, and also as one of the 
routes to Italy. It may be taken on the return from 
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Italy, if the tourist has entered that country from Austria 
or Switzerland. 

The ordinary route from Paris to Marseilles is via 
Dijon to Macon (see route from Geneva, p. 156), and 
thence via Lyons, The whole distance is 536 miles, 
or about 19J hours by express ; 106.30 /r., 79.75 /r., 
5845 fr, A more attractive route, if one can take 
several days for it, is via Orleans, Bourges, Vichy, and 
I^Hsmes (p. 157). 

Orl^NS (Hotels • (P Orleans, St Aignan, Trois Em- 
pereurs), 76 miles from Paris (14.90^^., ii.i5yr., 8.15 
/r.), the Roman Aurelianum, is the capital of the De- 
partment of the Loiret. The chief attractions are the 
Cathedral, which was restored in the 17th century, 
after being partially destroyed by the Huguenots in 
1468, a large and imposing structure, with towers 250 
feet high ; the HVtel de Ville, in the Renaissance style 
of the 1 6th century ; the oldHbielde Ville {i$th century), 
now containing the Museum (free, Sund. Thurs. 12-4, 
or to strangers at any time for a gratuity), a collection 
of paintings, sculptures, and curiosities \ and many quaint 
old houses^ among which is the one in which yoan of Arc 
resided (45 rue du Tabourg), the house of Agnes Sorel 
(15, same street), that of Diane de Poitiers (rue Neuve), 
and that of Francis L (28 rue de la Recouvrance). 
The last is certainly not so old as the time of Francis 
I., and it is doubtful whether the others (except that of 
Joan of Arc) were occupied by the persons whose 
names they bear. In the so-called house of Diane de 
Poitiers, which is architecturally very interesting, there 
is a museum of local antiquities. In the Place du 
Martroy there is an equestrian statue of Joan of Arc, 
by Foyatier, erected by the city in 1855. 

Bourges {Hotels : France, Boule d^Or) is 70 miles 
from Orleans (13.70/r., 10 fr., 7.55 fr,), on the site of 
Avaricum, destroyed by Caesar in his Gallic wars. It 

is the birthplace of Louis XI. and of Bourdaloue. The 
Ciifi^dral is one of the largest and most magnificent 
in Fmnce. The Hbtel de Ville, originally the mansion 
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of Jacques Cceur, minister of finance to Charles VII. 
(15th century), is remarkable for the rich beauty of its 
architecture, and i}[\&Maison Cujas (14th century), now 
used as the Gendarmerie, rivals it in interest There 
is nothing else that is specially noteworthy in Bourges, 
but the cathedral alone is worth a long journey to see. 

Vichy {Hotels : des AmbassadeurSy du Parc^ des 
Princes^ etc.), the most frequented watering-place in 
France, is 95 miles from Bourges, via Saincaize and 
St. Germaifi'des-Fosses ; 17.50 y>-., 13.15^., 9.65 y^. 
The town is near the Allier river, in a delightful val- 
ley, and is thronged with visitors from May to Octo- 
ber. The hotels are many and excellent, and the 
prices range from 8 to 12 francs a day. The hot 
springs are of varied character, each being suited to 
special classes of complaints. Immense quantities of 
the waters are exported to all parts of the world. 

Lyons {Hotels: Grand Hotel de Lyon^ Collet^ de 
rEurope^ first class ; de P Univers^ du Havre et du 
Luxembourg, somewhat cheaper), the Roman Lugdu- 
num, is the second city in France in population, and 
the first in manufactures. From the observatory (50 ^.) 
near the church of Notre Dame de Fourvilres, the place 
and its environs are seen to good advantage. In clear 
weather Mont Blanc, 85 miles off, is occasionally visi- 
ble. Many of the public buildings are elegant, but call 
for no special comment. The Palais des Beaux Arts, 
or Museum (free, 9-3), contains many interesting Ro- 
man antiquities, with a picture gallery, etc. 

[From Lyons the tourist who is in haste to reach 
Italy may go directly to Marseilles (see p. 156), but if 
he is not bound for Italy, or is not hurried, we advise 
him to stop en route at Avignon, and to turn aside to 
visit the Pont du Gard and NismesJ\ 

Avignon {Hotels : de P Europe, du Luxembourg; good 
buffet at station), the Avenio of the Romans, is 143 
miles from Lyons; 28.05 ^., 21. lo/r., 15.40 yr. In 
1309 Pope Clement V. removed the papal seat from 
Rome to Avignon, which was the residence of his sue- 
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cessors till 1377 ; and during the great schism, from 
1378 to 1418, one of the rival popes always had his 
throne here. The old PapcU Falau^ a sombre Gothic 
pile, erected by Clement V. (now used as a barrack), 
is on the hill near the Cathedral (14th century), which 
contains the elegant monument of Pope John XXII. 
and that of Benedict XII. The view from this hill is 
one of the most beautiful in all France. In the MusU 
Calvet there is a fine collection of Roman antiquities, 
with mediaeval curiosities, paintings, etc In the gar- 
den behind the Museum there is a monument (erected 
in 1823) to Petrarch's Laura. It was in Avignon that 
the poet first saw- her, and he long made his home in 
the city. The old walls of the city, built in the 14th 
century, with their towers and gates, are in almost per- 
fect preservation. 

[ Vaudusgy where the house of Petrarch is shown, 
and the " fountain " celebrated in his poetry, may be 
visited from Avignon by taking the train (15 miles) to 
L IsU'Sur-SorgueSy and walking from there. It is 
about 3 miles to the village of Yaucluse {Hotel de 
Laure\ and a mile further to the ravine in which the 
Sorgue has its source, the "chiare, firesche, e dolci 
acque " of the poet] 

NiSMES, or N!m£S {Hotels : du Luxembourgy CkeveU 
Blanc\ the ancient Nemausus^ may be reached by rail 
from Avignon, via Tarascon (31 miles ; 5.85 >>., 4.45 /r., 
3.25/r.), or by diligence from A. to the Pont du Gard^ 
and thence by diligence to N. The latter is the best way 
of visiting the Pont du Gard, which is one of the grand- 
est Roman works in existence. It is a bridge and aque- 
duct over the Gard, consisting of a triple system of 
arches, the lowest being 6, the next 11, and the upper- 
most 35 in number. It is about 15 miles from Nismes. 

Nismes itself is richer in Roman remains than any 
city in Europe except Rome itself. The Amphitheatre 
is one of the largest of its class, and remarkable for its 
preservation, the exterior being almost complete. Its 
circumference is nearly 1,200 feet, and it could accom- 
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modate 23,000 spectators. It was probably erected 
about A. D. 140. The Maison Carrie is a Roman tem- 
ple, about 80 feet by 40, with a portico of 10 beautiful 
Corinthian columns in front. It is now used as a mu- 
seum of antiquities and paintings. The Nymphceum 
is a ruined temple, probably dedicated to the Nymphs. 
Near it are the remains of Roman Baths. The Tour- 
magne (turris magna) is a Roman tower, which may 
have formed part of the ancient fortifications ; there is 
a good view from the top. Two of the old Roman 
^ates still remain, one of which bears an inscription 
in honor of Augustus (b. c. 23). The modern build- 
ings are of less interest, though many of them are fine 
in their way. 'yean Nicot^ who introduced tobacco into 
France, and from whom it gets its botanical name, was 
a physician of Nismes \ and Guizot was born here. 

Arles {Hotels : du Nord^ du Forum\ the Roman Are- 
late or Arelas^ is 27 miles from Nismes, via Tarascon ; 
A'^S/^-yS'^^/^'^ 2.6o/r. A few hours may well be spent 
in examining the Roman remains here. The Amphithea* 
tre is even larger than the one at Nismes, but not so well 
preserved ; it is nearly 1,500 feet in circuit, and had 
seats for 25,000 spectators. There are also the ruins 
of a theatre, which must have been of vast size, and 
fragments of other Roman buildings. The Champs 
Alyskes^ originally a Roman cemetery, became a very 
famous burial-place in the Middle Ages, bodies being 
brought to it from great distances ; Dante mentions 
it in the Inferno (ix. 112). Near the Hbtel de Ville is 
an Obelisk of Egyptian granite, which was taken from 
the Rhone in 1676. It appears to have been brought 
here by the Romans, but for some reason was never 
set up by them. The beautiful statue in the Louvre 
at Paris, known as the Venus of Arles^ a rival of the 
Venus de' Medici, was found in the theatre, in 1651. 
The Cathedral {St. Trophime), founded in the 6th or 7th 
century, and the adjacent cloisters^ are of considerable 
interest ; and in the Museum there are many antiquities 
found in and about the city. 
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Aries is on the direct line from Lyons to Marseilles^ 
and 53 miles from the latter ; 10.50^., 7.90/r., S-I^fr, 

Marseilles {Hotels : de Marseilles^ du Louvre etdela 
Paixy deNbaHles; de T Orient^ des Colonies ^ somewhat 
cheaper), the ancient Massilia, was founded by the 
Greeks, b. c. 600, and retained much of its Grecian 
character under the Romans. It is now a place of 
great commercial importance, wealthy and flourishing, 
but contains little to attract the tourist. The newer 
streets will remind him of Paris. From the hill on 
which the church of Notre Dame de la Garde stands 
(or from the tower of the church) he can have an ad- 
mirable view of the city and the harbor. At the Anse 
des Catalans^ on the east side of the city, there are ex- 
cellent sea-baths, and the adjacent Hotel des Catalans 
(omnibus to station) will be found more comfortable 
in hot weather than any of the houses mentioned 
above. 

[From Marseilles to Nice, by rail, is about 140 miles ; 
27.70 /r., 20.75 A'j iS.2o/r. The passage may also 
be made by steamer. The only noteworthy places 
en route are Toulon, famous as a naval station, and 
Cannes, beautifully situated on the bay of the same 
name, and much frequented by invalids in winter on 
account of the mildness and salubrity of the climate.] 

Nice, or in Italian Nizza {Hotels : de France, Chau- 
vain, de la Grande Bretagne, etc., first-class and ex- 
pensive ; des Strangers, de F Univers, Pension Suisse, 
cheaper), is the winter residence of throngs of invalids 
from all parts of Europe, and has the reputation of 
being one of the most expensive resorts of the kind. 
In summer it is quite deserted. The older part of the 
town is dirty and dismal ; but the new portion is well 
built and handsome. In the suburbs there are many 
elegant villas, gardens, and parks. 

[From Nice to Genoa by rail is about 125 miles; 
2\,o^ fr,, 14.90/r., 10.65 yr. There are also steamers 
between the two places (daily, except Sund. and Wed.). 
For those who are travelling at leisure the route by 
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carriage over the famous " Cornice Road " {Sirada 
(iella Cornice) is a charming one, especially after passing 
the frontier. Mentone {Hotels : Grande Bretagne^ 
Victoria^ Turin, etc.), the French frontier town, 24 miles 
from Nice, is a favorite winter residence with invalids 
and others who wish to escape the rigors of a more 
northern climate. Hotels and pensions for their ac- 
commodation are multiplying every year. Monaco, the 
celebrated gambling paradise, is nine miles distant, 
between Mentone and Nice. San Remo {Hotels: de 
Londres, d^Angleterre, etc.) is another winter resort, 
rapidly growing in popular favor, on the Italian side 
of the frontier, about 13 miles from Mentone.] 

Aix-les-Bains {Hotels : de P Univers, d'Aix, de P Eu- 
rope, etc.), in Savoy, is a much frequented watering- 
place. The sulphur springs here were known to the 
Romans {Aquce Allobrogum, or Aquce Gratiance), and 
a few remains of the Roman period are still to be seen 
in the neighborhood. 

ChambSry {Hotels: de France, des Princes), 10 miles 
from Aix-les-Bains, is the capital of Savoy, with a 
population of about 20,000. The Cathedral, built in 
1430, and the monument of General de Boigne, who be- 
queathed a large fortune to the town, are to be noticed. 
Les Charmettes, once the residence of Rousseau, is a 
mile and a half distant. The celebrated monastery of 
La Grande Chartreuse \^ 15 miles distant. 

\Aix-les- Bains and Chambkry are on the Mont Cenis 
route from France to Italy. The line from Paris to 
Culoz (334 miles) is the same as that to Geneva (see 
p. 156). From Culoz to Modane, on the French fron- 
tier, is about 60 miles; 20.40 ^r., 15.30 /r., 10.35 /r. 
The famous tunnel begins 3 miles beyond Modane, 
and extends more than 8 miles through the mountain, 
ending near the village of Bardonniche, Trains run 
from Modane to Turin in about 4 hours ; 13.70 Jr., 
9.80/r., 7/r.] 
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A VISIT to Vienna may be combined, if time permits, 
with either of the German tours given above. From 
Prague (p. 127), by the new direct route via Gmund^ 
express trains run to Vienna in about 8 hours ; 18.25 
florinSy 13.75^?., Austrian paper currency.* 

From Munich (p. 123) by rail to Vienna, via Salz- 
burg and Linz, is 296 miles, or 12^ to 18 hours : ex- 
press fares (20 per cent, more than ordinary fares) to 
Salzburg, 7 j^. 55 kr.^ 5 yf. 17 kr, (South German cur- 
rency) ; from Salzburg to Vienna, 17.93 ^., ^3-45 J^' 
(Austrian money). 

[From London to Vienna, the journey can be made 
by express in 50 hours, via Dover, Calais, Brussels, 
Cologne, Mayence, Darmstadt, Wiirzburg, Nuremberg, 
Ratisbon, Passau, and Linz. All the leading places 
on this route have been described above. 

From Paris to Vienna, the direct journey may be 
made in from 65 hours (express) to 80 hours, via 
Strasbourg, Carlsruhe, Stuttgart,t Munich, etc. 

* For Austrian Money see foot-note, page 127. 

t Stuttgart {Hotels: Marquardiy Royal ; Petersburgery cheap- 
er ; AdltTy commercial), the only important place on this route 
not described above, is the capital of Wirtemberg, and remark- 
able for the beauty of its situation. The new Palace (daily, 1-3 ; 
36 kr, for one, 1-2 /Jl for party) contains many works of art ; and in 
the Museum (daily, 10-12, 2-4 ; free, except Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, when the fee is 24 kr.) there is a fine collection of casts of 
Thorwaldsen's works, presented by himself and of originals and 
casts by Dannecker, with many paintings. The Royal Library 
(daily 10-12, and, except Saturday, 1-5) contains 300,000 volumes, 
and 3,600 MSS. It is famous for its collection of Bibles, about 
9,000 in number, in some 80 languages. The Natural History 
Mtiseum, the Royal Cabinet of Coins, Medals, etc., and Ploucquefs 
Zoological Museum, are all noteworthy. Of the churches, the 
Stiftskircke (15th century, interior restored in 1841) with statues 
-rf the old Counts of Wirtemberg in the choir, is the most interest- 
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From Venice to Vienna, via Trieste, it is 495 miles 
by rail, or about 23 (express) to 32 hours. This route 
will be described below.] 

If possible, the tourist should take Munich on his 
way to Vienna, going thence to Salzburg and Linz by 
rail, and from Linz to V. by steamer down the Dan- 
ube. He may take this route on his return^ but the 
passage by steamer up the Danube is slow and tedious 
— 18 to 19 hours, while the descent is made in 8 or 9 
hours. 

Munioli to Vienna, yia Salzburg and lanz. 

From Munich to Salzburg it is loi miles, or 4J-6 
hours by rail ; ordinary fares, 6y^. 36 /^r., /^fi. 24 kr,^ 2fl, 
57 fcr. (S. German money), express 20 per cent, higher. 
The road runs along the southern side of the Chiemsee^ 
a lovely lake about 12 miles long, the islands and shores 
of which may well tempt the tourist to linger, especially 
if he be a pedestrian. On the Frauenworth island, 
there is a fishing village, a large convent, and a pleas- 
ant inn, much frequented by artists. On the Herren- 
worth there are extensive buildings, formerly a Bene- 
dictine Abbey, with a deer park ; here, too, is an 
excellent inn. 

Salzburg (Hotels : de r Europe, near station. Net- 
boeckj both good ; Goldene Krone, cheaper) is in a 
charming situation on the Salza, or Salzach. Wilkie 
says of it: "It is Edinboro' Castle and the Old 
Town, brought within the cliffs of the Trosachs, and 
watered by a river like the Tay." Mozart was born 

ing. Near the church is the Statue of Schiller, designed by Thor- 
waldsen; also the Old Palace (1553-1570) with an equestrian 
statue of Count Eherhard in the courtyard. The Anlagen^ or 
pleasure-grounds of the New Palace, are very attractive, extending 
to Rosenstein (a modem Grecian villa, crown property) two miles 
distant. The Wilhelma is a large royal palace in the Moorish 
style, near Rosenstein; and the Solitude is another abandoned 
palace, six miles west of the city, where Schiller*s father was 
mspector of the gardens, and the poet received his early educa- 
tion. At Hohenheim, six miles to the south, another royal do- 
main, there is an agricultural school, one of the best in Burope. 
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here in a house in ^e Getreidestrasse, indicated by an 
inscription ; it is opposite the Golderu Krone Inn. 
His statue in bronze by Schwanthaler stamds in the 
Michaels-platz ; and in the Mozarteum^ a music school, 
may be seen his piano and a valuable collection of his 
MSS. His airs may often be heard from the chimes 
of the Neiibau (a government building containing an 
art exhibition), which play daily at 7, 11, and 6 o'clock. 
The Cathedral (17th century) is an imposing edifice, 
one of the best existing imitations of St. Peter's at 
Rome. St. Peter's Cemetery contains many old and 
curious monuments. Haydn the composer is buried 
here, and in the adjacent St. Peter's Church (1127) 
there are monuments to him and to Neukomm. At 
the north entrance to the cemetery is the Stiftskeller 
(the cellar of the old Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter), 
which was the favorite evening resort of Haydn and 
his friends ; and good wine is still to be got there. 
The wooded heights of the Manchsberg afford delight- 
ful walks and charming views ; and the same may be 
said of the Capuzinerberg, on the opposite side of the 
river and 659 feet above it. Near the bridge, on the 
right side of the river, is the house in which Paracel- 
sus died (1541), now marked by his image. His mon- 
ument is in the vestibule of St. Sebastian's Church. 
In the Residenzplatz is the Hqftrunnen, a magnificent 
marble fountain, adorned with sculptures (1664). 

A good excursion is to the Chateau of Aigeriy 3 
miles from S., at the foot of the Gaisberg (4,319 feet). 
There are fine views from Aigen, especially from the 
Kanzel; and also from the Chateau of St. yacob, an 
hour's walk above Aigen. The Gaisberg may be 
climbed in 3 hours (guide 1.50^.), and the prospect 
from the summit amply repays one for the fatigue. 

Hellbrunn^ about 3 miles south of S., is an imperial 
chateau, famous for its gardens and fountains. As 
there is a footpath from Hellbrunn (ferry across the 
river) to Aigen, a pedestrian may combine the two 
excursions. 
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[A day may be well spent in an excursion to Berch- 
iesgaden and the Kmigssee, The whole distance is 14 
miles, and there is 2LSteliwagen to Berchtesgaden (12 
miles) in 3J hours (80 kr.\ thrice daily. Here there 
is a salt mine, to which visitors are admitted at stated 
hours for 45 kr, each, and at other times for a larger 
fee. Miners' costumes are furnished for both sexes. 
At Berchtesgaden there are several good hotels, the 
TVatzmann perhaps the best. 

The KonigsseCy or Lake of St Bartholomew, about 
six miles lt)ng, and one and a half broad, has been 
called the most beautiful in Germany. It is shut in 
by precipitous mountains, some of which are 8,000 
feet high. At the small inn on the bank, boats may 
be hired for a row over the lake. A part of the row- 
ers are usually " stalwart peasant girls, the sinews of 
whose arms might well be coveted by many a hero of 
the Isis or the Cam." The charges for the boats are 
very moderate. At St, Bartholomew (restaurant) there 
is a royal hunting chateau and a chapel, to which 
throngs of pilgrims resort on St. Bartholomew's day. 
At the southwestern extremity of the lake, is the water- 
fall of the Schrainbach,'] 

From Salzburg to Linz is 76 miles (5 hours) by 
rail ; ordinary fares, 5.947?., 4.46^., 2.97^?. (Austrian). 
Lambachy 53 miles from S., is the point of divergence 
for an excursion to the Salzkammergut^ which the 
tourist who has time for it should not miss. 

["The Salzkammergut (an imperial domain, liter- 
ally * salt-exchequer-property,' the sale of salt being 
a monopoly of the Austrian government), occasionally 
and most appropriately termed * the Austrian Switzer- 
land,' a mountainous district lying between Styria and 
Salzburg, about 250 square miles in area, is charac- 
terized by picturesque green valleys and beautiful 
sequestered lakes." It is intersected by the Traun, 
which connects the lakes of Hallstadt and Gmunden, 
with a fine fall (the Traunfall) near Lambach. In 
the heart of the region are the popular baths of Ischl, 
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" No other district in Germany offers such a variety 
of charming scenery within so small a compass ' 
(Baedeker). 

For a short excursion, go by rail from Lambach to 
Gmundcn (i J hours ; 1.87^., 1.40^?., 94 ^r.), or by rail 
to TraunfaU station, to visit the fall (unless it is a dry 
season), and thence on foot (8 miles) to Gmunden^ 
where there are many good hotels {Bellevue^ Goldenes 
Schiff^ Goldene Sonne^ Goldmer Hirsch, etc.). Thence 
a steamer takes you over the Traunsee^^ " the most 
beautiful lake in Austria," to Ehensee (1.05^?. ; return 
ticket, good for 5 days, 1.757?.) ; and a diligence, con- 
necting with the steamer, runs to IsM {12 miles ; 90 
kr,\ one of the most fashionable of Austrian watering- 
places. Of the hotels, the Kaiserin Elizabeth^ Post, 
Victoria, Krcuz^ etc., are first- class, the Sterriy Krone, 
etc., second-class. The Emperor and many of the 
Austrian nobility have villas in the neighborhood. 
There are delightful walks and excursions in every 
direction. 

From Ischl a diligence runs daily to Salzburg, 34 
miles, in 7 J hours (4.067?.), and in summer an omnibus, 
or stellwagen, also (3.15 ^.). The tourist may take 
this route on entering the Salzkammergut, and proceed 
to Lambach by the lake and Gmunden, reversing the 
route just described. In that case, ride only from 
Salzburg to St, Gilgen, walk over the Schafberg (5,837 
feet), from the summit of which you have the finest 
view in all Germany, descending to St, Wolfgang, 9 
miles from Ischl. No guide is necessary for the Schaf- 
berg, and the ascent may be made in 3 or 3 J hours. 
The walk from St. Wolfgang to Ischl may be short- 
ened one third by taking a boat over the Wolfgangsee 
(40 kr, for one rower) to Strobl, about 6 miles from 
Ischl.] 

LiNZ {Hotels: Erzherzog Karl, Rother Krebs ; 
Golciener Adler, Kanone) is uninteresting except for 
the beauty of its situation and the views in the vicin- 
ity, one of the best of which is from the top of a hill 
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near the restaurant of the ydgermeiery commanding 
the town, the windings of the Danube, and the long 
stretch of the snow-clad Styrian Alps. The prospect 
from the Fostlingberg^ an hour*s*walk to the northwest, 
is even more extensive, and specially fine towards 
evening. 

From Linz to Vienna by rail, 119 miles, or 4-6 
hours (express fares, 10.80^., 8.10.^.) ; by river, 126 
miles, or 8-9 hours (steamer fares, 7^., 4.70^^.). The 
latter is far preferable,* as the river cannot be seen 
from the railway except at one point, near Molk. The 
scenery on the Danube below Grein is hardly sur- 
passed in the whole course of the river ; and below 
Molk it is no less picturesque. At Molk or Melk 
{Hotels: Lamm, Ochs) there is a famous Benedictine 
Abbey on the height above the town, with an interest- 
ing library and picture-gallery, and the celebrated 
Melker Kreuz (crucifix) an exquisite piece of 14th 
century goldsmith's work. 

Vienna and its Vicinity. 

Vienna, or in German Wien {Hotels : t ^jzherzog 
Karl^ Mktropoky Austria, Imperial, Grand, to., first- 
class ; Ungarische Krone, Weisser Wolf, cheaper — all 
in the city ; in the Leopoldstadt suburb, the following : 
Goldenes Lamm, Weisser Wolf, Donau, etc, ; Schroder, 
Schwarzer Adler, cheaper), Qie capital of the Aus- 
trian Empire, is situated at the junction of the insig- 
nificant Wien (from which it takes its name) with the 
Danube. It was originally a Celtic settlement, but 

* We advise the tourist who approaches Vienna via Passau^ to 
take the steamer there. The passage to Linz is made in 3 ox 4 
hours ; fares, 4^, 2.6^ Ji. The scenery of the Danube is grander 
than that of the Rhme, the mountams being higher and the 
banks wilder and more wooded. 

t There is no Uid/f d^hdte at the hotels, but at many of then: 
dinner may be ordered at ^. fixed price (1.50/?. or more) at an 
four's notice. One travelling en garfon had better breakfast 
and dine at a restaurant (the one connected with the hotel, il 
he chooses), and save a third or half of the cost. 
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afterwards became a Roman munidpium, under the 
name of Vtndobona, and for a long time was an impor- 
tant military station. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
died here, a. d. 180: It suffered severely from the 
Huns under Attila, and in more modem times has been 
twice (in 1529 and 1683) besieged by the Turks. It 
has been the seat of the House of Hapsburg since 
1276, when Rudolf of Hapsburg wrested it from 
Ottocar of Bohemia. 

Vienna consists of the Stadt^ or old city, which is 
quite small and has little over 50,000 inhabitants, and 
the modem city surrounding the former and with 
more than tenfold the population. Between the two is 
a belt of broad avenues, or boulevards^ known as the 
Ringstrasse^ occupying the site of the fortifications 
demolished in 1857. The Stadt is the fashionable 
quarter, where are the imperial palace, the residences 
of many of the nobility, the leading churches, museums, 
galleries, etc., and the most elegant shops. 

St* StepherCs Church is one of the noblest Gothic 
edifices in Europe, It was founded in 1147, but was 
burned in 1258. The rebuilding began soon after, but 
the tov^ was not finished until 1433. It has recently 
undergone extensive restorations, both without and 
within. The tower (443 ft. high) should be ascended 
for the view \ the best time is in the afternoon. The 
interior is rich in sculpture and in monuments ; and 
the carved stalls (i6th century) in the choir, and the 
stone pulpit (15 12) are specially to be noted. 

The Capuchin Church contains the burial-vault of 
the imperial family. The Duke of Reichstadt, son of 
Napoleon I., lies here among his maternal ancestors. 
In the Minorite Church there is a fine mosaic copy 
of Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper ; also the monu- 
ment of the poet Metastasio. The Augustine Church 
contains Canova's monument of the Archduchess 
Maria Christina, one of his noblest works ; and in the 
Loretto Chapel are the silver ums ithat hold the hearts 
of many members of the imperial fai,mily. The Church 
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oj Maria Stiegen is a Gk>thic structure of the 14th 
century, restored in 1820, and second in beauty only 
to St Stephen's. The elegant KarlskirchCy or Church 
of St. Charles Borromeo, was erected in 1737 in fulfil- 
inent of a vow of Charles VI. ; it is in the Italian 
style, with a dome. 

Of the modern churches the most noteworthy are 
the beautiful Gothic Lazaristenkirche ; the Heilafids- 
kirchcy or Votivkirche^ erected in commemoration of 
the Emperor's escape from assassination in 1853 ; the 
Altlerchenfeld churchy in the Italian style ; St. yohn^ in 
the Leopoldstadt ; and the Byzantine Synagogue^ in the 
same quarter. 

The Hbfburg, or Imperial Palace, occupied as such 
from the 13th century, is a large irregular pile, built 
at various periods. Here are the Imperial Library 
(free, 9-6, but closed in August), with 300,000 vol- 
umes, including 12,000 incunabula ; the Natural His- 
tory Cabinet (Thurs. 9-2) ; the Mineral Cabinet (Wed. 
Sat. lo-i), an admirable collection ; the Treasury 
(Frid. Sat. 10 a. m., by tickets issued Mond. and 
Tues., on written application, at office of custodian), 
containing an immense number of ornaments, jewels, 
ivories, sculptures, etc., artistically and historically 
remarkable ; and the Cabinet of Coins and Antiquities 
(Mond. Fri. 9-4, application being made the day be- 
fore), rich in antique bronzes, mosaics, vases, etc., etc. 

The Belvedere^ an imperial chateau in the Wieden 
suburb, contains the Picture Gallery (Tues. Fri. lo- 
4), arranged in schools, " second only to the Dresden 
collection ; " the Antiquities (Tues. Fri. 9-12 and 3-6, 
closed in winter) comprising statuary, mosaics, inscrip- 
tions, etc., mostly from the Austrian dominions ; and 
the Ambras Collection (same times as the last), remark- 
able for its ancient armor, ivories and other carvings,- 
etc. 

Among the private collections the most important 
are the Liechtenstein Gallery (daily, for a fee) with 
1,200 pictures, many of which are by the great masters ; 
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Count Harrach^s^ Collection (Wed. Sat 10-4) of about 
400 pictures ; Count Czemin^s (Mend. Thurs. 10-2) 
of about 300 ; and the Albertina (Mond. Thurs. 9-2), 
one of the most valuable collections of engravings in 
Europe, comprising more than 200,000 examples, with 
many drawings by Raphael, Diirer, Rubens, and others. 

In the Volksgarten (bordering on the Ringstrasse) 
is the Temple of Theseus^ modelled after that at Athens, 
and containing Canova's marble group of Theseus and 
the Minotaur. The caf6 in the garden is a fashion- 
able resort at the times when Strauss's band plays^ 
usually twice a week. 

Of the public monuments the most noteworthy are 
the equestrian statues of Joseph II., in the Josephs- 
platz, those of Archduke Charles and Prince Eugene 
(both in front of the Hofburg), and that of Francis I. 
in the Hofgarten; and the monument of Francis II., in 
the inner court of the Hofburg. Of the many beauti- 
ful yb2^«/«/«x the finest is that by Sch wan thaler repre- 
senting Austria, with the four rivers, Danube, Elbe, 
Vistula, and Po, 

The great park of Vienna is the PrcUer, extending 
for nearly four miles between the Donau Canal (a 
narrow arm of the Danube) and the main stream of 
the river. It is the site of the immense structure 
erected for the Great Exhibition of 1873. 

[A complete account of the objects of interest in 
Vienna would fill many pages. The tourist who can 
make an extended stay in the city should consult 
a local guide-book.] 

ScHONBRUNN, two miles from Vienna, is the seat of 
the magnificent Summer Palace of the Emperor, with 
extensive gardens and pleasure-grounds. From the 
marble colonnade of the Gloriette there is a fine view of 
the city and its suburbs. Beyond the park, a mile and 
a half from the palace, is the charming village ol 
Hietzing^ quite made up of villas, gardens, and restau- 
rants. In the churchyard is Canova's monument of 
Baroness Pillersdorf. At Laxenburg^ about an hour 
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from V. by rail, there is another imperial palace, with 
a park, considered one of the finest in Europe. The 
Briihl, Or Briely which may be visited in connection 
with Laxenburg^is a picturesque ravine whose natural 
beauties have been augmented by many artificial ones. 
It belongs to Prince Liechtenstein, and the old castle 
of Liechtenstein and the modern chateau adjoining it 
are among the objects of interest within the grounds. 

Baden, celebrated for its hot springs, and a popular 
resort of the Viennese, is about 16 miles from the city 
by rail. It was known to the Romans as Thermx 
Pannonica, Most of the baths are arranged for bath- 
ing in common, and in some of them more than a 
hundred persons can be admitted at once. There is 
also a swimming bath, well fitted up. 

Other places of resort in the vicinity of Vienna are 
the Kahlenberg and Leopoldsbergy both commanding 
extensive views ; Klosicmeuberg^ remarkable for its 
ancient and splendid Augustine monastery ; and the 
JF^ark of Prince Schwarzenberg^ near Dambach^ with the 
views from the Hollander Dorfel and Hermannskogel* 

Yienna to Festh, 

[If possible, the tourist should take at least a couple 
of days for an excursion down the Danube to Pesth, 
the capital of Hungary, going by steamer (13 hours) 
and returning by rail (7-9 hours, while the steamer 
takes 22 hours). The fares by steamer (including food, 
which is excellent) are, by " express boat," i^.^aji.y 9.99 
fi.y and by ordinary boat, gjl., 6Ji., 4.50^. ; by rail, 
10.98^., 8.247?., 5-49 ^0 

Presburg, the Hungarian Posony {Hotels : Griiner 
Baum^ Schwan)y about 40 miles below Vienna, the old 
capital of Hungary, is chiefly interesting for the view 
firom the Schlossberg above the town. It has some 
40,000 inhabitants, and is the most imp>ortant place 
between Vienna and Pesth. 

Pesth and Buda, or Open, as the Germans call it 
{Hotels: Queen of England, de f Europe, Erzherzog 
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Stephan ; Frohner)^2x^ virtually one city, being sep- 
arated only by the Danube, over which there is a fine 
suspension bridge. Their united population exceeds 
a quarter of a million, more than three fourths of it 
being in Pesth. The National Museum (9-1 ; free 
on Mon., 50 kr, other days) contains a rich collection 
of Hungarian curiosities, well worth a visit The 
famous Esterhazy Picture Gallery (free, 10-2 ; lo-i 
on Sundays), formerly at Vienna, should also, be seen. 
The churches and other public buildings are of no 
special interest From the Blocksberg (793 feet), 
easily reached in half an hour by a carriage road 
from Buda, there is a good view of both towns, the 
river, etc. At the foot of the hill, close to the river, is 
the Brikkbad^ with its hot springs and Turkish baths. 
Another bathing establishment and popular resort is 
the Kaiserbad, a mile and a half above the bridge, ac- 
cessible by hourly steamboats. 

Vienna to Trieste by the SOmmering. 

This is the best route from Vienna to Italy, or vice 
versa. To Trieste is 363 miles by rail, or nearly 15 
hours by express; 28.26 kr.y 21.20 kr,, 14.13 kr. 
From Trieste to Venice (see below), 132 miles or 8-9 
hours ; 26.^$ francs or /irCy 19.65^., 13.75/''. If the 
tourist is not bound for Italy, and does not care to 
visit Trieste, he should at least go over the Somm^ng 
railway^ the grandest work of the kind in Europe. 
This he can do by taking a return ticket to Murz- 
zuschlagy 81 miles from Vienna, or 3i-4^ hours. As 
there are at least five trains daily, he can make the 
excursion in a single day. 

The Sommering (or Semmering) n?df// begins at Glogg- 
nitZy at an elevation of 1,378 feet, and is carried along 
the face of abrupt precipices over 15 bridges and 
through as many tunnels, affording views of the grand- 
est and wildest scenery en route. This part of the 
road is 25 miles long, and cost more than seven mill- 
ions of dollars. The views are on the left^ in going from 
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Vienna. The summit of the line, at Sommering, is 2,892 
feet above the sea, and here there is a tunnel 4,518 feet 
long. The highest point of the Sommering Pass is a 
mile from the Sommering station, at an elevation of 
3,256 feet Here there is a good inn, the Erzherzog 
yohann^ and near it a monument to the Emperor 
Charles VI., the founder of this ^^ aditus ad maris 
Adriatici liUorar At Murzzuschlag there are several 
inns {Brauhaus, Elephant, etc.) and a restaurant at the 
station. 

Gratz {Hotels: Elephant, Goldenes Ross, Goldener 
Lihue), the capital of Styria, occupies a picturesque 
situation on the Mur. It is " one of the most agreeable 
and inexpensive of the Austrian capitals, and a favorite 
residence of retired officers of the Austrian army " 
(Baedeker). The Schlossberg, 400 feet above the river, 
commands a view which is deservedly celebrated. 
The cathedral (15th century) has a fine west portal. 
The yofianneum is an immense building with gardens, 
founded in 181 1 by Archduke John for the promotion 
of agriculture and science in Styria. The natural his- 
tory collection, botanical garden, library, etc., are in- 
teresting in their way. 

[To visit the Quicksilver Mines of Idria, stop at 
JUntsch station, from which they are distant about 15 
miles. The ride thither and back will take about 8 
hours (carriage for 6-8 yf.), and 3 or 4 more should 
be spent in examining the mines.] 

Adelsberg {Hotels: Krone, Eisenbahn), 173 miles 
beyond Gratz, is renowned for its stcUactite caverns, 
which may tempt the traveller to stop over a train. 
They have been so often described (see Guild's " Over 
the Ocean," etc.) that we need not dwell on their 
attractions. Tickets of admission cost 70 kr,, and the 
prices for guides, illuminations, etc., are all fixed by 
JiarifF. The underground excursion occupies about 
Ihree hours. 

Trieste {Hotels: de la Ville, Locanda Grande or 
Grand Hotel, Europa ; Daniel, cheaper), the Roman 
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Tergestty is the chief Austrian seaport, and has naore 
than 100,000 inhabitants of rather " mixed " nation- 
alities — Italians, Germans, Greeks, Armenians, Eng- 
lish, etc. The chief attractions are the Cathedral^ 
portions of which date back to the 5th and 6th centu< 
ries ; the Greek Churchy close to the Hotel de la Ville, 
the interior of which is very elegant ; the Ih^gcsteuniy 
with the Exchange and a large reading-room, open to 
strangers ; and the beautiful view from the platform 
of the Castie, The Avenue of San Andrea ^ords a 
pleasant walk (or drive) along the shore, with a variety 
of fine views ; and the Acquedotto another, leading to 
the BoschettOy a favorite resort ; and thence there is a 
shady path to the Villa Ferdinandiana (restaurant), 
the prospect from which includes the city, the sea, and 
a long reach of coast The chateau of Miramar^ a few 
miles from the city, formerly belonged to the unfortu- 
nate Maximilian of Mexico. 

The Tyrol. 

Innshrucky the capital of the Tyrol, may be reached 
from Munich, in 4^-8 hours, by rail via Rosenheim 
and Kuf stein: fares to Kufstein, 47?. 21 >^r., 2fl, 54 hr., 
xjl. 57 hr. (S. German money); fromKL. to I., 3.60^^., 
2. 70 J?., i.SoJl. (Austrian). A more interesting route, 
if time permits, is by rail to Holzkirchen (\\ hours); 
by diligence and omnibus, via TegemseCy to Kreuth 
(4 hours) ; by post-omnibus, via Achenkirch^ to yenbctch 
(6 hours) ; thence by rail to I. in i hour. The jour- 
ney may best be divided by stopping at Tegemsee 
{Hotels : Grugemoos, Grieder)^ which is in a charming 
situation and a place of much resort. From here to 
Kreuth (7 miles) is a delightful walk; and from 
Achenkirch to yenbach (15 miles) is another, which 
may be shortened about six miles by taking a boat 
(i ^. for I or 2 persons) over the Achensee^ '*the 
#iost beautiful lake in North Tyrol." 

Innsbruck {Hotels: Goldene Sonne, commended; 
de rEuropCy cheaper, good) is 1,890 feet above the sea, 
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in a picturesque situation on the Inn. The Franciscan 
Ch'urch or Hofkirche (i6th century) contains the splen- 
did monument of Maximilian I., adorned with sculp- 
tures by Colin which Thorwaldsen pronounced to be 
the most perfect works of their kind. At the entrance 
of the church is the monument of the patriot Hofer. 
The Museum is rich in Tyrolese curiosities, works of art, 
etc. The Triumphal Gate^ built to commemorate the 
marriage of Leopold II. and Maria Ludovica, is also 
to be noted. There are many attractive excursions in 
the vicinity : to the height called the Isd (2,181 feet), 
with its national Monuments ; to the Castle of Ambras 
(2,226 feet), built in the 13th century and in admirable 
preservation ; to the Lanser Kopfey two rocky hills, 
3,000 feet high, from which there is a fine view of the 
valley of the Inn and the glacier peaks of the Stubay- 
thal ; to the Patscher Kofi (7,368 feet), etc. 

QFrom Innsbruck to Verona, by the Brenner ^ is 11-15 
hours by rail ; 13.32^., 9799 /f., 6.66 fi. The views are 
on the right till the summit at Brenner is reached, then 
on the left. This is the lowest of the great Alpine 
passes (4,588 feet) and has been used as a carriage road 
since 1772. The railway was opened in 1867, and is 
the most direct line between Germany and Italy. The 
scenery is scarcely inferior to that of the Sommering. 
The tourist who does not intend to cross into Italy had 
better go as far as Gossensass station (next beyond 
Brenner^y ascend the Hochwiden (a mile from G.), and 
return to Innsbruck in the evening. 

Another route from Innsbruck into Italy is by dil- 
igence to Landeck (51 miles, in 9 hours; 4.95 ^.), 
and thence over the Sfelvio Pass to the Lake of Como. 
From Landeck take the diligence to Mais (44 miles, 
in 8 J hours) or to Eyrs (8 miles further on the route 
to Botzen) ; from JEyrs, walk over the Stelvio to Bor- 
mio, or take the diligence (9 J hours ; 6fi,) ; and from 
Bormio there is a diligence (15 J hours; 11.50/r.) to 
Calico, The whole distance from Landeck to Colico 
s about 155 miles. The road over the Stelvio is the 
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loftiest in Europe practicable for carriages, the sum- 
mit being 91239 feet above the sea, and is a wonderful 
piece of engineering. It was built by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment in 1820-1825. "The route exhibits a gradual 
transition from the huge glaciers and snow-fields of the 
Ortler and Monte Cristallo to the vine-clad slopes of 
the Valtellina and the luxuriant southern vegetation 
of the banks of the Lake of Como." In good weather 
the pedestrian should try the walk from Eyrs to Bor- 
mio, as suggested above ; and at the summit of the 
Pass, where there is a house formerly used by work- 
men on the road, he should turn aside (by a path 
leading past that house) and climb a rocky peak (20 
minutes or so), which commands a magnificent pano- 
rama, including the Ortler^ the highest mountain in 
Austria (12,812 feet) with the icy peaks about it, and 
countless others nearer or more remote. At Bormio 
the New Baths will be found the best resting-place. 
From Tlrano (about 25 miles beyond Bormio) on 
the route just described, one can cross by the Bemina 
Pass to Samadeny in the Upper Engadine district (see 
above, p. 136). The distance is about 34 miles, and 
may be "done " by diligence in 10 hours (12.70/r.), 
but it is much better to walk, as the route is a most 
attractive one. At La Prese^ a watering-place with 
sulphur springs at the northern end of the Lago di 
PoschiavOy *]\ miles from Tirano, excellent accommo- 
dations may be found at the bath establishment The 
place is a favorite resort of the Milanese. An omni- 
bus (40 centimes^ runs to Poschiavo, 3 miles farther on 
the way, where the Croce alia Posta is a good hotel. 
The summit of the pass (7,654 feet) is about 10 miles 
beyond Poschiavo ; and Pontresitia {Hotels : jRoseg, 
Kroney etc.), 10 miles further, is nearly 6,000 feet 
above the sea, and one of the pleasantest villages in 
the Engadine. Samaden {Hotels : Bemina^ Krone)^ 4 
miles further on, is at an elevation of 5,600 feet. The 
ascent of the Plz Zanguard {10,^1^ feet, or 4,790 above 
Pontresina) is a favorite excursion, even with ladies.] 
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The spring and autumn are the most favorable sea- 
sons for an Italian tour, the summer being too hot, 
while the winter is disagreeably wet and chilly. A 
winter residence may be made very pleasant in the 
cities, but the tourist "on the wing" should choose 
another time of year.* 

The expenses of travel in Italy average about the 
same as in other parts of Europe. Second-class hotels 
are not so clean and comfortable as in France or Ger- 
many, and on some railway routes the second-class 
carriages are not to be commended. At hotels (except 
those with "fixed prices") it is desirable to have an 
understanding in advance with regard to terms; and 
in hiring a carriage for a journey the bargain should be 
carefully made and put in writing. On fares by rail 
and steamer much may be saved (full 45 per cent, on 
many routes) by purchasing the " tourist tickets " fur- 
nished by Messrs. Cook & Son (Lojadon), to which we 
have elsewhere referred ; and their " hotel coupons " 
may also be used to advantage. 

The Italian money is like that of France, the lira or 
franco being equivalent to the franc, and divided into 
100 centesimiy or centimes. The soldo j or five-centime 
piece, corresponds to the sou. French napoleons are 
everywhere current, and are better for the tourist than 
sovereigns, though the latter are readily exchanged in 
the cities. The prevailing currency is paper ; but the 
traveller should bear in mind that his gold is worth a 

* There are manv books on Italian travel which are sida in 
known that we need not mention them as good prepaf^with jew- 
jng for the tourist Of recent books we would especial been made 
Hawthorne's "Italian Note-Books," Howells's " Vstine by the 
and *' Italian Journeys," and Hare's '* Walks i 
"Days near Rome." 
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premium, which varies from time to time, and that he 
had better get rid of his paper money before leaving 
the country. There are local bank-notes of small de- 
nominations which are current (except at a discount) 
only in the district where they are issued. The notes 
of the Batua Nazicnale (or National Bank) are cur- 
rent everywhere in Italy. 

Passports are now rarely demanded in Italy, but 
they are often useful in establishing one's identity at 
banking-houses, post-offices, etc. (see page xiv.), and 
in out-of-the-way districts they may occasionally save 
one from being detained or questioned by the police. 

Bontes into Italy. 

From Francb. i. From Nice to Genoa (see above, 
p. 182). 

2. By Mont Cents (see p. 183). 

[3. By the Col di Tenda : from Nice to Cuneo^ or 
Coni^ by diligence in about 20 hours (89 miles) ; 
thence by rail to Turin, in 3 hours (54 miles). The 
summit of the pass is 5,526 feet above the sea. 

4. By Mont Ghthre-: from Brianfon, in France, to 
Pignerol, or Finerolo, by carriage, in about 11 hours 
(63 miles) \ thence by rail to Turin, in i\ hours (24 
miles). The summit of the pass is about 6,000 feet 
above the sea. The road over the mountains was one 
of the works of Napoleon I.] 

From Switzerland, i. By the SplUgen (see p. 

13s). 

2. By the Bemadino (p. 135). 

3. By the Simplon : from Martigny to Sierre by rail 
(see p. 150) ; from Sierre to Domo d'Ossola and Arona 
by diUgefice, in about 22 hours (for about 40 /r.). The 
<5uii^it of the pass is 6,218 feet above the seaf Less 

th'- a mile- I>eyond the summit is the Hospice, where 
miles ic«re entertained gratis, or for what they may 
ascent oiontribute to the funds of the establishment 
Pontresinabelow this point is very wild and grand 
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From Arona to Milan by rail is about 2 hours ; 8.05 
/>-., 5.85/r., 4. 15^. Instead of going through to Arona 
by diligence, the tourist may stop at either Baveno 
{^Hotels: Beaurivage, Bdlevue) or Stresa {Hotel des 
lies Borromkes)^ on Lake Maggiore, and go by steamer 
to Sesto Calmdey and thence by rail to Milan ; 7.05 /r., 
5.i5yr., S'65/r. Stresa is the most convenient point 
for visiting the Borromean Islands, 

4. By the St. Gothard (see p. 139). From Bel- 
linzona {Hotels : Hotel de Ville^ Angelo) one can pro- 
ceed either to Locarno or Magadino^ on Lake Mag- 
giore (see p. 135) ; or to Camerlata^ via Lugano, by 
diligence (58 miles, in about 8 hours; 8.70 /r.), and 
thence by rail to Milan* {2^ miles ; 5.45y>'., 4A-> 2.85 
fr.y 

From the Tyrol, i. By the Brenner (see p. 197). 
Instead of going through by rail to Verona, we advise 
the tourist, if time will permit, to leave the train at 
Trent or Trento {Hotels : Europa, Hotel de la Ville), the 
Roman Tridentum^ where there is a cathedral (begun 
in 12 12, completed in the 15th century) of considerable 
interest ; also the church of S, Maria Maggiore, in 
ivhich the Council of Trent was held (1545-63) \ with 
old palaces, ruined castles, etc. Hence let him pro- 
ceed by carriage (i horse, 8yf. ; 2 horses, 14 fl.) or 
stellwagen (2 jf.) to Riva {Hotels : Traffellini, Giar- 
dind) on the Lago di Garda ; by steamer over the Lake 
to Peschiera (1.75 ^., i.io fl., Austrian money) ; and 
thence by rail to Verona; 3.15 fr,, 2.30 fr,, 1.65 fr. 
The ride from Trent to Riva is very beautiful, but if 
one cannot take the time for it, he may keep on by rail 
to Mori, whence there is an omnibus, over a shorter 

♦ This railway passes through Monsa (Hotels : Palazzo JRealey 
del Casiello) where the " Iron Crown of Lombardy " is to be seen 
xnong other curiosities in the Cathedral, which was built in the 
44th century on the site of one founded by Queen Theodolinda in 
the 6th century. The crown is a hoop of gold, adorned with jew- 
els, and enclosing a thin strip of iron, said to have been made 
of a nail from the true Cross, brought from Palestine by the 
Empress Helena. 
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(lo miles; 70 kr^ but hardly less attractive road, to 
Riva. The scenery on Lake Garda is charming. 

2. By the Stdvio (see p. 197). From Colico (Hotels: 
Angeio, Isola Bella) there are steamers over Lake Como 
to Como {a fr.y 2.10 /r.)y and an omnibus thence (2 
miles j 50 ^.) to Camerlata^ and rail to Milariy as above. 

From Vienna. By the Semmering (see p. 194) to 
Trieste^ zxA thence to Veniee, either by rail (132 miles; 
26.7s /^'9 '9'6S /^-9 13-75 /'*•) or by the Austrian 
Lloyd's Mail Steamers (from T. on Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat, at midnight ; 97/., 6.50^.). The time by steam- 
er is about 7 hours ; by rail, 8-9 hours. 

The Italian Lakes. 

The main group of these lakes (including all but 
the Zago di Gariia^ which is about fifty miles from 
Como in a straight line) is included within a space 
measuring about fifty-five miles by thirty-five. "If 
there were straight roads and a succession of bridges 
for him to do it upon, a man could walk right across 
Maggiore, Lugano, Como, and their satellites in a 
day." Those who enter Italy from Switzerland will 
naturally visit them before proceeding southward ; 
others can take them (except Garda^ which is more 
conveniently reached from Verona) in an excursion 
from Milan. 

The Lake of Como, the Locus Larius of the Ro- 
mans (see Virgil, Geor. ii. 159) is generally considered 
the most beautiful of the group* It is about 36 miles 
long, and its greatest width is 3 miles. Its shores 
are studded with picturesque villages and charming 
villas, with a background of forests and mountains, 
some of which are 7,000 feet high. The loveliest 
point is Bdlaggio {Hotels : JLa Grande Bretagne, excel- 
lent ; Genazziniy also recommended), where the lake 
divides into two arms. Cadenabbia (where there is 
a good hotel, the Bellevue), on the western shore oppo 
site Bellaggio, is also a pleasant stopping-place. Colico^ 
at the northern end of the lake, is " openly dirty and 
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tacitly unhealthy." Its name, as Howells remarks, 
^ might be literally taken in English as descriptive of 
the local insalubrity." Como (Hotels : Italia^ Angelo\ 
at the other extremity, is a thriving town of 20,000 
inhabitants, the birthplace of Pliny the Younger, and 
of Volta. The cathedral (1396-152 1) is one of the 
best in Northern Italy. Steamers run several times 
a day from Como to Colico, touching at Bellaggioand 
many other points; 4 /r. 2,10 fr. From Menaggio 
there are omnibuses (2 hours; 2,^0 fr,) to Forlezza on 
Lake Lugano. 

The Lake of Lugano, which lies between Como 
and Maggiore, though much smaller than either, is 
scarcely their inferior in the loveliness of its scenery. 
It may be visited from Menaggio (as above) or by 
omnibus from Como to Capolago (2,10 /r.)^ connecting 
with the steamer. There is also a diligence from 
Camerlata to Lugano^ via Capolago, Steamers run on 
the lake daily between Forlezza, Lugano^ and Capolago, 
The best stopping-place is at Lugano {Hotel du Parc\ 
which is the capital of the Swiss canton of Ticino. A 
delightful excursion (3 hours ; no guide needed) may 
be made to the top of Monte S, Salvador (2,797 feet). 
If the tourist goes to Lugano from Forlezza, he should 
proceed in the steamer to Capolago and return with it 
to Lugano, in order not to miss the fine scenery in 
that arm of the lake. From Lugano a diligence runs 
(12 miles) daily to Luino on Lake Maggiore. 

The Lago Maggiore (the Lacus Verbanus of the 
Romans) may also be reached by diligence from Como 
to Laveno direct (30 miles). The road lies through a 
beautiful district, with views of Monte Rosa, the Sim- 
plon chain, etc. See above (p. 201) for railway from 
Milan to Sesto Calende; also (pp. 135 and 201) for the 
approach to the lake from Switzerland by the St. 
Gothard and the Simplon. This is the largest of the 
Italian lakes, being about 45 miles in length and 
averaging 3 miles in breadth. Steamers run its whole 
ength from Sesto Calende to Magadino, touching at 
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many points on both shores. The best hotels are at 
Stresa and Bavmo (see above, p. 201) ; the Hotel du 
Simplon at Luino and the Corona at Locarno are good. 
The famous Borromean Islands are most easily reached 
from Stresa, either by the steamer (40 c.) or by row- 
boat (2-4 fr.). There are four of the islands, two of 
which, Isoia Bdla and Isola Madre, belong to the 
Borromeo family. On the former is the large palace 
built by Count Vitaleo Borromeo about a century ago, 
with terraced gardens, fountains, grottoes, etc., all very 
elaborate and artificial. The Isola Madre is larger, 
and laid out with gardens and walks in less formal 
style. The Isola da Pescatoriy inhabited by fishermen, 
is more picturesque than either ; but it is best to 
admire it from afar. The charm of many an exquisite 
bit of Italian village scenery is dispelled as soon as 
one gets within smelling distance of it " There are 
places which you enter full of romantic enthusiasm, 
and escape from with a shudder \ instead of raising 
your hands in admiration, you employ them in hold- 
ing your nose.'* On the fourth island, Isola San Gio- 
vanntj there is a chapel, with house and gardens, 
belonging to the canons of Pallanza. 

TheLAGO d'Orta is a small but lovely lake, lying 
to the west of Maggiore. It may be visited from 
Stresa, or by omnibus (2.50 fr.) from Arona to Orta 
{Hotel: Leone dOro), a small town on a promontory 
extending into the lake. Above the town is the Sacro 
Monte, laid out as a park and affording a beautiful 
prospect from the tower on the summit From Monte 
Motterone (4,519 feet), which is a ridge separating the 
Lago dOrta from the Lago Maggiore, there is a more 
extensive view, including the entire stretch of moun- 
tains from Monte Rosa to the T3n*olean Ortler, the 
lakes on either side and four smaller ones, and the 
broad plains of Lombardy and Piedmont with the 
Milan cathedral towering in their midst. 

The Lago d'Iseo, one of the smaller lakes, Ipng 
midway between Como and Garda, is conveniently 
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nsited from Brescia^ by post-omnibus (11 miles) to 
the town of Iseo (Hotel: Leone) near the lower end of 
the lake. ' The pedestrian may prefer to take the train 
to Grumelio (between Bergamo and Brescia^ about 20 
miles from the latter) and walk thence (5 miles) to 
Samico, at the foot of the lake. A steamer plies 
between Samico (touching at Iseo) and Lovere at the 
head of the lake, where Mary Wortley Montagu lived 
for some time. The scenery in the neighborhood is 
very beautiful. 

The Lago di Garda, the Roman Locus Benacus* 
is about 40 miles ' long and about 10 wide near the 
lower end. The railway between Brescia and Verona 
touches it 2X Desenzano and 2X Peschiera (see above, 
p. 201), from both of which places there are steamers 
to Rivay at the head of the lake. Between Desenzano 
and Peschiera is the narrow promontory of Sermione, 
the " Sirmio^ peninsularum insularumque ocellus " of 
Catullus, who had a villa here, the ruins of which (?) 
are still to be seen. The upper part of the lake is shut 
in by high and precipitous mountains, of which Monte 
Baldo (6,860 feet) is the most conspicuous. At Gar* 
gnano, Limone, and other villages on the banks, great 
quantities of oranges, lemons, and olives are grown. 
SolferinOy famous for its battle-field, is a few miles from 
the foot of the lake, and may be visited from Desen- 
zano or Peschiera, 

Tnzin to Milan.' 

The route of the tourist will depend somewhat on 
the road by which he has entered Italy. We will 
assume for the present that he has arrived at Ihrin 
via Mont CeniSy and will describe a continuous line of 
travel from that point. We will show hereafter how 
the route may be modified, if he enters the country at 
Genoa^ Venice^ etc. 

* The lake is as rarely calm as in the days of Virgil, who 
describes it in Gear, ii 160 : *' Fluctibus et fremitu adsurgens 
Benace marino." 
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Turin, the Italian Torino (Hotels : Europa^ Trom- 
hettay Fedtr^ de Turing first-class, all good; Liguria^ 
cheaper, commended), was the Augusta Taurinorum 
of the Romans, having been founded by the Taurini, a 
Ligurian tribe. From 1859 to 1865 it was the capital 
of Italy, and the residence of the king. It is situated 
on the Po, near its union with the Dora Riparia. It 
is essentially a modern city, having been quite de- 
stroyed during the siege of 1706. It is regularly laid 
out, with many elegant buildings, but has little to 
detain the tourist. Its one mediaeval relic is the Pal- 
azzo Madamay a castellated structure, repaired and 
embellished in 17 18 by the mother of King Victor 
Amadeus II., from whom ('^Madama Reale") it got 
its present name. Near this is the Palazzo Reale, or 
Royal Palace, built in the 17th century, in one wing 
of which is the Armory (Sund. 11-3, and other days 
by tickets obtained at the ofl5ce below), a choice col- 
lection of arms, etc., many of which are of historical 
interest, with coins, mosaics, ivories, etc. An em- 
bossed shield by Benvenuto Cellini is specially to be 
noted. The Palazzo delT Academic dells Scienze con- 
tains the Pinacoteca, or picture-gallery (on Sundays 
9-1 ; and other days 9-4), in which are many choice 
pictures; also museums of antiquities and of nat- 
ural history (both open at the same times as the pic- 
ture -galleiy). The Cathedraly a Renaissance edifice, 
contains the chapel of the Santo Sudario, interesting 
for its architecture and as the burial-place of the 
Dukes of Savoy. Some of the other dmrches aie 
handsome, but call for no special remark here. The 
Library of the University (daily, 9-4) contains 140,000 
volumes and 3,000 MSS. From the hill on which the 
Capuchin Monastery stands, there is a fine view (espe- 
cially in the morning) of the city and suburbs, and of 
the Alps in the distance, the snowy peak of Monte 
Rosa being markedly conspicuous. The Public Gar- 
den is a favorite resort in the evening ; it contains sev- 
eral public monuments, and there are many in other 
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parts of the city. An excursion (2 hours walk) should 
be made to the Superga (2,400 feet) a hill crowned 
by a church and commanding a beautiful prospect. 
Donkeys for the ascent may be hired at the Madonna 
dd Filone, which may be reached by omnibus or by 
boat on the Po. 

From Turin to Milan is about 94 miles by rail ; 
16.95 /r., ii.9oyr., 8.55yr. The road passes through 
Novara, near which the battle of Novara (March 23, 
1849) was fought, a pleasant town with a Romanesque 
Cathedral, etc. ; and through Magenta^ also memorable 
for its battle-field. 

Milan, or Milano {Hotels : de la Ville^ Europa, 
Royal^ Cavour, etc., first-class ; San Marco, Pozzo^ 
Bella Venezia, etc., second class), the capital of Lom- 
bardy, is one of the largest and wealthiest cities of 
Italy. It was an important town under the Romans, 
was sacked by Attila in 452, totally destroyed by 
Frederic Barbarossa in 1162, and has figured promi- 
nently in more recent history. It is now a great man- 
ufacturing place, with about a quarter of a million 
inhabitants. 

Of the many churches the Cathedral is the most 
famous, being next to St. Peter's at Rome the most 
magnificent in Italy, and having the advantage of that 
in being Gothic in its architecture. The facade is 
marred, however, by classical doors and windows, 
and the altars within are in the same incongruous 
style. In spite of these and other faults, the edifice is 
one of the grandest and most beautifiil in Europe. It 
is nearly 500 feet long and 250 wide through the 
transepts, and the height of the nave is about 150 feet. 
The central pyramid or spire is more than 350 feet 
high. The many pinnacles and the throngs of statues 
(some 4,500 in all) are marked features of the exte- 
rior. To see these to advantage one should ascend to 
the roof (ticket 25 r., and map of the view, which is to 
be preferred to a guide, 1.50^^.). The prospect from 
the spire includes the city and the country about it, 
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with the snowy Alps stretching through more thao a 
semicircle, and the Appenines filling half of the re- 
maining horizon. The monuments and sculptures in 
the interior are of much interest, but we cannot refer 
to them in detail. The church was begun in 1386 by 
a Visconti, and the greater part of it finished at the 
close of the X5th century ; the work^ after many delays 
and interruptions, was resumed under Napoleon I. in 
1805, but is not yet fully completed. 

Of the other churches, that of St Ambrose (S. Am- 
brogio), founded by that saint in the 4th century, but 
belonging in its present form to the 12th century, is 
perhaps the most interesting. It is in the Roman- 
esque style, and has be^n lately restored, with round 
arches in place of the pointed ones that disfigured the 
interior. Here the old Lombard Kings received the 
" Iron Crown." The frescoes and ancient mosaics 
(9th century) are to be noted ; also the golden altar- 
front, and some of the monuments in the chapels and 
the crypt. S, Maria ddU Grazie (15th century), partly 
the work of Bramante, was originally an abbey church, 
and the refectory in the rear contains Leonardo da 
Vinci's celebrated fresco of the Last Supper* S, 
Lorenzo is the most ancient church in Milan, the inte- 
rior having perhaps belonged to a temple erected by 
the Emperor Maximianus, and the adjacent CohnnaeU 
is of the same date (3d century). S, Maurizio con- 
tains some admirable frescoes by Luini. 

* " The picture has suffered in every way — first by smoke from 
the neighboring kitchen, then by an inundation and the consequent 
dampness, then by the use of the room as a stable in the time 
of Napoleon L, also by the cutting of a door through the lower 
part of the table. In some places the paint has peeled off But 

still the original surpasses its best copies It is 

remarkable that, while other parts are defaced, there is not one 
of the thirteen countenances which does not retain its expression, 
and not one of the thirteen figures whose attitude and action ma^ 
not be traced throughout" (Rev. Dr. Peabody's " Reminiscences 
of European Travel"). It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the painting was " restored " in 1726, again in 1770, and yet 
again in 1853 ; so that it is hardly possible that much of the orig- 
inal work now remains. 
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The Brera^ or Palace of Science and Art (9-4 in 
summer, 9-3 in winter, 12-4 on Sund.), contains the 
jPicture Gallery, with 400 paintings, including Ra- 
phaePs renowned Sposalizio, or Marriage of the Vir- 
gin, and the Arckceological Museum, a. collection of 
ancient and mediaeval sculptures, inscriptions, etc. 
The Ambrosian Library (10-3 ; i j^. to attendant) is 
remarkable for its rare books, MSS., and palimpsests, 
and also contains some choice pictures, bronzes, his- 
torical relics, etc. There are some frescoes by Luini 
and other pictures and works of art in the Palazzo 
Meale, near the cathedral. To be noted also are the 
Ospedale Maggiore (Great Hospital) ; La Scala, the 
celebrated theatre ; the Castle^ once a residence of the 
Visconti and Sforza, now a barrack; the Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele, with its decorative statuary and its 
brilliant shops ; and the Arco delta Pace, a triumphal 
arch begun by Napoleon I. as a termination to the 
Simplon road, but twice " reconstructed " as a histori- 
cal monument. The Public Garden, with the recent 
addition, is the chief public promenade. Near one 
of the entrances is the bronze statue of Cavour, and 
there are several other statues within the grounds. 

Genoa to Milan. 

If the tourist enters Italy from Southern France, or 
via Nice, he can strike the line of travel we have begun 
to describe by going from Genoa to Milan, via Pavia 
(95 miles j 17.25 fr., 12.25 fr., 8.75 fr.) or via Aless- 
andria (105 miles ; 18.65 /''•» i3-io/r., 9.35 fr.) ; or 
if he wishes to visit 7\irin, he may take the train for 
that city (104 miles ; 18.30/r., 1 2. So fr,, g.is/^-) and 
thence to Milan, as above. On the first-named route,, 
the only places of special interest are Pavia and the 
celebrated Certosa, or Carthusian monastery, 5 miles 
from Pavia (about 17 from Milan). At Pavia (no 
good hotels) the notable things are the cathedral, con- 
taining the beautiful monument of St. Augustine, which 
is of itself worth a long journey to see ; several other 
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old churches ; and the covered bridge over the Ticino. 
The University is the oldest in Europe. The Certosa 
was founded in 1396, and the church is one of the 
noblest Gothic works of that period ; while the facade, 
begun in 1473, ^^ much admired as an example of the 
richest Renaissance style. The frescoes, monuments, 
mosaics, etc., in the interior are of great beauty and 
interest. The place may be visited (and Pavia also) 
in a day's excursion from Milan, if not taken en route 
to that city. 

Between Genoa and Turin there is nothing to detain 
the tourist whose time is limited. Asti^ one of the 
larger towns on the way, was the birthplace of Alfien. 

Genoa, in Italian Genova, in French Genes {Ho- 
tels : de la VilU^ Croce di Malta, Genoa, etc., first-class j 
de France, cheaper) merits its name of " the Proud " 
("Genova la Superba") as seen from the Mediterra- 
nean, with its marble palaces on the seaward slope 
and the sheltering hills in the background ; but mosi 
of the streets are narrow and crooked, so that the 
" inside view " of the city is apt to disappoint the trav- 
eller who has approached it by water. The few streets, 
however, that are of tolerable width — the Strada 
Nuova, Strada Nuovissima, and Strada Balbi, especi- 
ally — are unsurpassed in their way, being lined with 
magnificent palaces, memorials of the ancient splendor 
and opulence of the city. The Palazzo Pallavicini, 
the Palazzo Brignole, and the Palazzo Balbi contain 
picture galleries (to be seen for a fee of i /r.) ; the 
Palazzo del Municipio, originally the palace of the 
Doria Torsi family, contains some historical relics, 
among which is the autograph of Columbus, etc. ; the 
Palazzo Ducale (in the Piazza Nuova), the old resi- 
dence of the Doges, is now used for public offices ; and 
there are others too many for mention. The gardens 
of the Palazzo Doria command a fine view of the har- 
bor ; but the best view in Genoa is to be got by ascend- 
ing the dome of the church of S, Maria di Carignatio, 
on a hill at the southeastern end of the city. The 
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Cathedral {S, Lorenzo)^ was built about the year i loo, 
but has been often remodelled and restored. The 
fa9ade is of black and white marble in alternate 
stripes, and the interior is a medley of styles. Other 
noteworthy churches are S, Ambrogio, sumptuous with 
mosaics, frescoes, and gilding ; S. MatteOy built by the 
Dorias in the 13th century ; L^Annunziata, the most 
richly decorated in Genoa, and containing a few good 
pictures ; and S, Siro, with frescoes by Carlone and 
gilt angels at the high altar. 

The favorite excursion in the vicinity is to the Villa 
Pallaviciniy about 7 miles distant by rail. Tickets of 
admission ar^ obtained at the Palazzo Pallavicini in 
the city, and a fee {2fr. or more) is paid to the attend- 
ant who shows visitors through the grounds, which are 
very extensive and beautifully laid out, with fountains, 
cascades, a stalactite grotto, etc. There are charming 
views from several points. 

Milan to Verona and Venice. 

From Milan to Verona by rail is about 106 miles ; 
20.55^., 157^., 10.70^. The most important places 
€n route are Bergamo and Brescia. At Bergamo {Ho- 
tels : Italia^ best; Venezia), a famous fair is held 
yearly, from the middle of August to the middle of 
September. The church of S, Maria Maggiore and 
the Cappella Colleoni are interesting for their architec- 
ture and the pictures they contain. There is a railway 
hence to Lecco on Lake Como ; 4 /r., 2.95 /r., 2.10 
fr, Brescia {Hotels : Albergo RecUe; GamberOy Scudo 
di Francid), formerly one of the richest cities of Lom- 
bardy, is now noted for its iron works. It has an ele- 
gant Town Hall (known as La Loggia) ^ built in the 
1 6th century, and two Cathedrals, portions of the older 
of which (commonly called La kotondd) date back to 
the 9th century. There is a museum of antiquities 
m a restored Roman temple, erected by Vespasian. 
It contains a remarkable bronze statue of Victory, 
dug up here in 1826. The Museo Civico is a collec* 
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tion of sculptures, pictures, etc., including RaphaeFs 
celebrated Pietk, Thorwaldsen's Day and Night, and 
other choice things. In the church of S, Afra^ there 
is one of Titian's best works, the Woman taken in 
Adultery; also the Martyrdom of S. Afra, by Paul 
Veronese. SS. Nazaro e Cdso has an altarpiece by 
Titian, etc. The Campo Santo, half a mile from the 
city, is considered one of the finest in Northern Italy. 

For excursion from Brescia to the Lago iflseo, see 
above (p. 204). 

Peschiera (see p. 205), between Brescia and Verona, 
is one of the four fortresses of the famous " Quadri- 
lateral " ; the others being Verona, Mantua, and Le- 
gnago. 

Verona* (Hotels \ Due Torri, Torre di JLondra; 
Rainer, S. Lorenzo) was an ancient city when it came 
under the dominion of the Romans. It was the birth- 
place of Catullus,t probably of Nepos also, and possi- 
bly of the elder Pliny and Vitruvius. Paul Veronese 
was born here, as his name implies. 

Of the Roman remains the Amphitheatre is most 
renowned. A great part of the exterior arcade was 
thrown down by an earthquake in 11 84, but the in- 

* " To my mind, no city has a fairer place than she that sits be- 
side the eager Adige, and breathes the keen air of mountains 
white with snows in winter, green and purple with vineyards in 
summer, and forever rich with marble. Around Verona stretch 
those gardened plains of Lombardy, on which Nature, who dotes 
on Italy, and seems but a mere stepmother to all transalpine lands, 
has lavished every gift of beauty and fertility. Within the city's 
walls, what store of art and history ! Her market-places have 
})een the scenes of a thousand tragic or ridiculous dramas ; her 
quaint and narrow streets are ballads and legends full of love- 
making and murder ; the empty grass-grown piazzas before her 
churches are tales that are told of municipal and ecclesiastical 
splendor. Her nobles sleep in marble tombs so beautiful that 
the dust in them ought to be envied by living men in Verona ; 
her lords lie in perpetual state in the heart of the city, in mag- 
nificent sepulchres of such grace and opulence, that, unless a 
language be invented full of lance-headed characters, and Gothic 
vagaries of arch and finial, flower and fruit, bird and beast, they 
can never be described." (Howells's " Italian Tourneys.") 

t " Mantua Virgilio gaudet, Verona Catullo/' Ouid. 
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terior " remains in such perfection that the great shows 
of two thousand years ago might tajce place in it to- 
day." Its dimensions are 513 by 410 feet outside, and 
248 by 147 inside (in the arena), and there are 45 
ranges of seats, estimated to accomodate at least 22,000 
spectators. There are also the ruins of a theatre^ of 
which Howells gives a better description ("Italian 
Journeys," pp. 303-305) than is to be found in any of 
the guide-books. The Porta dt^Barsari is a Roman 
gateway, which is evidently older than the walls built 
by Gallienus, a. d. 265, since an earlier inscription 
was erased to make room for the one of that date. 
The Porta d^Leoni is another Roman gate or arch, of 
the time of Vespasian. 

The churches of Verona are mostly Gothic, and 
"more worthy to be seen than any others in North 
Italy, outside of Venice." The Cathedral is of the 
14th century, with choir and facade of the 12 th. It 
contains an Assumption by Titian. The cloisters are 
very elegant. S. Anastasia, near the "Due Torre" 
hotel, has a beautiful interior, with some interesting 
sculptures and monuments. S, Zenone is " a Roman- 
es()ue basilica of most noble proportions," with quaint 
bronzes on the doors and much other curious sculp- 
ture without and within. The crypt, the cloisters, and 
the elegant campanile of the nth century are also to 
be noted. •S. Fermo Maggiore (14th century) has an 
elaborately carved roof of walnut wood, and in one of 
the ch^els a fine altar-piece by Carotto (1528). S> 
Giorgio (accessible only in the morning) contains val- 
uable pictures by Tintoretto, P. Veronese, Carotto, 
etc. In front of the little church of Santa Maria An- 
tica are the tombs of the Scatigers, remarkable examples 
of Gk)thic work. There are five of them, the largest 
being that of Can Signorio, who died in 1375. The 
tourist should buy the " Notices " of these monuments 
and of the neighboring church, kept for sale by the 
sacristan (jf the latter i the book is a rich specimen of 
* the English tongue, as written at Verona." There is 
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much else to be seen in the old Italian city^ among 
other things the " veritable " tomb of yuliety a rude sar- 
cophagus now kept in the garden of an old Franciscan 
monastery on the right bank of the Adige.* The 
house of the Capulets, now a tavern, is in the street of 
San Sebastiano. 

[From Verona an excursion may be made to the 
Lago di Garda (see above, p. 205), if it has not been 
visited earlier. It is also a convenient point for an ex- 
cursion to Mantua^ which is 23 miles distant by rail ; 
4.^0 /r.f 3.2oyr., 2.^0 /r. VUlafrancay where the treaty 
between the French and Austrian emperors was signed, 
July 1 1, 1859, is passed en route, 

Mantua, in Italian Mantova {Hotels : Croce Verde^ 
tolerable; AquUa d*Oro)j founded by the Etruscans, 
and in the olden time a place of renown, is in these 
latter days one of the least interesting of the Italian 
cities. Of the churches S, Andrea is the most not- 
able ; it was begun in the latter part of the 15 th cen- 
tury from designs by Leo Battista Alberti, of Florence, 
but the dome was not completed until 1782. The 
chief other buildings are the old Ducal Palace and the 
TPcUace t (Palazzo del Tb) erected by Giulio Romano 
and containing some of his frescoes. The Piazza 
Virgiliana is a public square planted with trees by the 
French, early in the last century, in honor of the Man- 
tuan poet. There is also a Teatro VirgUiano and an 
Academia Virgiliana di Scienze e Belle Arti. ] 

From Verona to Venice it is 72 miles by rail ; 13.95 
/>., 10.15 Av 7-25 fr* The road passes through Vi- 
cenza and Padua. 

ViCENZA (Z^Af/r ; dela Ville,hest; ^«^ at station), 
the Vicetia or Vicentia of the Romans, was the birth- 
place of Palladio, " and the cold hand of that friend of 

* Howells asks : '^ Does not the fact that this relic has to be 
protected from the depredations of travellers, who could otherwise 
carry it away piecemeal, speak eloquently of a large amount of 
vulgar and rapacious innocence drifting about the world ? " 

t It takes its name from standing where the streets meet to form 
that letter. 
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virtuous poverty in architecture lies heavy upon his 
native city in many places '* (Howells). Of works not 
his, one of the finest is the famous dock tower^ which 
rises to the height of about 300 feet from a base little 
more than 20 feet square. The cathedral^ S. Corona, 
and S. Stefano contain pictures by Tintoretto, P. Vero- 
nese, and other great masters. 

Padua, Italian Padova {Hotels : Stella d*Oro, com- 
mended ; Croce (TOro, Aquila cTOro), the Roman Pata- 
vium, was founded, according to the ancient tradition,* 
by Antenor, the brother-in-law of Priam. In mediaeval 
days it was famous, as it still is, for its University. 

Among its alumni were Savonarola, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Petrarch, and Galileo, whose statues with many others 
now adorn the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. The Bo- 
tanical Garden is the oldest in Europe. Of the many 
churches the noblest is S. Antonio^ begun in 1259, 
nearly completed before the close of that century, and 
restored in 1749 after a fire. It is an imposing struc- 
ture with seven domes, and is rich in paintings, sculp- 
tures, and other works of art The adjoining Scuola 
del Santo is adorned with frescoes, attributed to Titian 
and his pupils. S. Maria deW Arena, or " Giotto's 
chapel," contains a series of frescoes which are among 
the best works of that master. The adjacent church 
of S, Agostino degli Eremitani (13th century) is also 
celebrated for its frescoes, by Mantegna. In S, Gius- 
tina there is an altar-piece by P. Veronese, etc. The 
Palazzo delta Ragione, built in the nth century and 
remodelled in the 15th, is noted for its great hall, one 
of the largest in the world, being nearly 300 feet by 
100 and about 80 high. It contains among other an- 
tiquities the tomb of a Livy, but not the historian. 
The Picture Gallery is in the same building. There 
are several other old palaces of more . or less archi- 
tectural interest. 

* See Virgil, jEn. i. 242-249. The story is of course mythical, 
though it was generally accepted by the Romans. One Largus, 
\ contemporary of Ovid, wrote a poem on it 
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Between Padua and Venice there is nothing worthy 
of note. The railway enters the latter city by a bridge 
more than two miles long, consisting of long embank- 
ments and 222 arches. It is one of the grandest works 
of its class, and cost nearly a million of dollars. 

Venice. 

Venice, in Italian Venezia (Hotels: Grand, Mu- 
ropa, tPItalie, Barbesi, Bellevtie, Victoria, Danieli ; 
d^ Angleterre, di Monaco), is one of the cities to which 
it is impossible to do justice in a flying visit. Three 
or four days may suffice for a hurried glance at the 
more prominent objects of interest, but it would be bet- 
ter to remain here at least a week or ten days, even at 
the sacrifice of a dozen minor cities. If one is not a 
mere " vacation tourist," he will of course make a much 
longer stay. 

The city, as the reader very lik^y knows, is built on 
a cluster of small islands, in the lagoon of the same 
name. This lagoon is separated from the Adriatic by 
a long, narrow sandbank, divided by several inlets, of 
which the one known as the Forto di Lido was anciently 
the main entrance for ships, while the Porto di Mala- 
nwco is now the deepest channel. The 'chief of the 
hundred or so Venetian islands is the Isola di RicUto 
(Island of the Deep Stream, or rivo alto), which gives 
its name to the famous bridge ; most of the others 
are very small. The Canalazzo or Grand Canal winds 
through the city in a double curve, dividing it into 
two unequal parts, and is the main thoroughfare — a 
marine " Broadway." There are 146 smaller canals, 
or r/V, which form the network of minor streets. There 
are, indeed, streets, properly so called, and by means 
of these, together with the narrow paths (calli) along 
the banks of .the canals and the three hundred or 
more bridges, one can walk from one end of Venice 
to the other, if he does not lose his way ; but for all 
ordinary purposes of travel and traffic the canal is the 
highway, and the gondola is the vehicle. There is a 
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fixed tariff for gondolas, as elsewhere for cabs, and 
the boatman (who has a strong family likeness to 
" cabby " on land) is required by law to produce it 
when called for. A gondola may be hired by the 
week for about 30 francs^ and the gondolier will an- 
swer for a guide, if the tourist knows a little Italian. 
A professional guide, if wanted, may be got at the 
hotels, or (especially before 9 a. m. and after 8 p. m.) 
in the Piazza San Marco. The usual fee is 5 fr, a 
day, exclusive of fares, etc. ; but the guides often make 
up parties of strangers, and take them the round of 
the principal sights at a charge of 3 or 4/r. for each 
person, including gondola fares, gratuities, etc. If 
limited for time, the tourist should take a guide ; but 
if not hurried he had better be his own pilot, with the 
aid of a map — and his " phrase-book," if he has to 
depend on that for his Italian. 

In order to get a general idea of Venice, as a pre- 
liminary to explorations more in detail, the following 
"voyage of discovery" has been recommended: take 
a gondola from the Piazzetta (near St. Mark's) through 
the whole length of the Grand Canal to the railway- 
station (taking the opportunity to visit the neighbor- 
ing church degli Scalzi^ which is remote from other 
objects of interest) ; then under the railway bridge 
to the Canal di Mestre, to the left of which is the 
Ghetto, or Jews' quarter ; thence by the Grand Canal 
to the Fonte Rialto, Leaving the gondola there, walk 
through the Merceria (the line of narrow streets in 
which the chief shops are situated) to St. Mark's. The 
circuit can be easily made in two hours and a half. 

The Piazza di San Marco, or St. Mark's Place 
(usually known as La Piazza, the other small public 
squares being called campt), is the great centre of busi- 
ness and amusement, and the centre no less of all 
that is grandest and loveliest in Venetian architecture. 
The area is only 576 feet in length, and from 185 to 
269 in breadth. The east side is occupied by St, 
Mark's churchy with the Clock Tower on its right ; the 
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north side, by the Procuratie Vecchie; the south by the 
ProcuratU Nuove; and the west by the modern struc- 
ture which unites these into one great palace. The 
Piazzetta is a smaller square opening to the south, and 
near the angle it makes with the Piazza is the Cam- 
panile^ or Bell Tower. On the east side of the Piaz- 
zetta is the Ducal Palace; on the west, the Library and 
Mint; to the south, or seaward, the two famous col- 
umns of granite, the one bearing the winged lion of St 
Mark, the other the statue of St Theodore. 

San Marco was built in the nth century, on the site 
of a former church burned in 976. It is in the Byzan- 
tine style, with Gothic additions of the 14th century 
and Renaissance alterations of the 17th. Above the 
portal are the celebrated bronze horses which Con- 
stantine carried from Rome to Constantinople, whence 
Marino Zeno brought them hither in 1205 ; they were 
taken to Paris by Napoleon in 1797, but restored to 
Venice in 18 15. A great dome rises in the centre, 
and four smaller ones crown the arms of the cruciform 
structure. It would be vain to try to describe in the 
space at our command, or in any space, *' the Byzan- 
tine magic and splendor " of this glorious basilica,* 

* Perhaps the nearest approach to a word-picture of it is to he 
found in Ruskin*s Stones of Venice^ vol. ii. : " A multitude of 
pillars and white domes, clustered into a long low pyramid of 
colored light ; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly of gold, and 
partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed beneath into five 
great vaulted porches, ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with 
Fculptures of alabaster, clear as amber and delicate as ivory. . . . 
And round the walls of the porches there are set pillars of varie- 
gated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep-green serpentine 
spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles that half refuse and 
half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, ' their bluest veins to 
Kiss ' — the shadow, as it steals back from them, revealing line 
after line of azure undulation, as a receding tide leaves the 
waved sand ; their capitals rich with interwoven tracery, rooted 
knots of herbage, and drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and 
mystical signs, all beginning and ending in the Cross ; and 
above them, in the broad archivolts, a continuous chain of lan- 
guage and life — angels, and the signs of heaven, and the labors 
of men, each in its appointed season upon the earth ; and above 
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The Campanile^ opposite the church, is a square 
brick tower, surmounted by a pyramid, and 315 feet 
high. It was begun in the loth century, but not com- 
pleted until the 12th ; the upper part was destroyed by 
lightning and restored in 15 10. There is a fine view 
from the top (10 a to door-keeper) which should on no 
account be missed. The bronze doors of the vestibule, 
cast in 1750, and the bronze statues by Sansovino, are 
to be noted. 

these, another range of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white 
arches edged with scarlet flowers, — a confusion of delight, 
amidst which the breasts of the Greek horses are seen blazing in 
their breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark's Lion, lifted 
on a blue field covered with stars, until at last, as if in ecstasy, 
the crests of the arches break into a marble foam, and toss them- 
selves far into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculptured 
spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had been frost-bound 
before they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral 
and amethysf 

A few pages farther on, we have this picture of the interior : 
" There opens before us a vast cave, hewn out into the form of a 
Cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by many pillars. Round 
the domes of its roo^ the light enters only through narrow 
apertures like large stars ; and here and there a ray or two from 
some far away casement wanders into the darkness, and casts 
narrow phosphoric stream upon the wav6s of marble that heave 
and fall in a thousand colors along the floor. What else there is 
of light is from torches, or silver lamps, burning ceaselessly in the 
recesses of the chapels ; the roof sheathed with gold, and the 
polished walls covered with alabaster, give back at every curve 
and angle some feeble gleaming to the flames ; and the glories 
round the heads of the sculptured saints flash out upon us as we 
pass them, and sink again into the gloom. Under foot and over 
head, a continual succession of crowded imagery, one picture 
passing into another, as in a dream ; forms beautiful and terrible 
mixed together ; dragons and serpents, and ravening beasts of 
prey, and graceful birds that in the midst of them drink from run- 
ning fountains and feed from vases of crystal ; the passions and 
the pleasures of human life symbolized together, and the mystery 
of its redemption ; for the mazes of interwoven lines and change- 
ful pictures lead always at last to the Cross, lifted and carved in 
every place and upon every stone ; sometimes with the serpent 
of eternity wrapt round it, sometimes with doves beneath its 
arms, and sweet herbage growing forth from its feet ; but con- 
spicuous most of all on the great rood that crosses the church 
b^efore the altar, raised in bright blazonry against the shadow of 
rte apse.** 
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The Clock Tower (La Torre delF Orologio), built in 
1496, restored in 1849, rises above a gateway leading 
into the Merceria. The hours are struck on a bell by 
two bronze figures. 

The Procuratu VecchU was erected in the latter part 
of the isth century, the Procuraiie Nuove about a cen- 
tury later ; and the Nuova Fabbrica^ or Atrio^ connect- 
ing the two, was added under Napoleon in 18 10. The 
older buildings were originally the palaces of the "proc- 
urators " or chief magistrates of the republic. The ar- 
cades under them are filled with shops and restaurants. 
The Library (Libreria Vecchia), on the west side of the 
Piazzetta^ is a graceful building designed by Sansovino 
in 1536. The Mint^ or Zecca^ adjoining this, is modem 
and of no architectural interest.* 

The Ducal Palace (Palazzo Ducale) was " the great 
work of Venice," to quote Ruskin's words, " the prin- 
cipal effort of her imagination, employing her best 
architects in its masonry, and her best artists in its 
decoration, for a long series of years." f Our limits 

* Ruskin calls attendon to the valuable pictures in this range 
of buildings : in the Zecca " a beautiful and strange Madonna by 
Benedetto Diana; two noble Bonifazios; and two groups, by Tin- 
toret, of the Provveditori della Zecca, by no means to be missed, 
whatever may be sacrificed to see them, on account of the quiet- 
ness and veracity of their unaffected portraiture, and the absolute 
freedom from all vanity either in the painter or in his subjects : " 
in the Library, on the ceiling of the " Antisala," the Sapienza of 
Titian, " a most interesting work in the light brilliancy of its color, 
and the resemblance to Paul Veronese ; " in the great hall, two 
large Tintorets, " St. Mark saving a Saracen from drowning " and 
" the Stealing of his Body from Constantinople," both " rude but 
great ; " and in the narrow spaces between the windows, "single 
figures by Tintoret, among the finest things of the kind in Italy, 
or in Europe : " finally, in the picture-gallery in the Palazzo Reale 
(Procuratie Nuove), "among other good works of various kinds, 
are two of the most interesting Bonifazios in Venice, the * Children 
of Israel in their Journeying.' " 

t For a careful investigation of the disputed questions as to the 
date of various portions of the edifice, see the " Stones of Ven- 
ice," vol. ii. chap. 8. The conclusion the- author reaches is, in 
brief, that the " Gothic Ducal Palace," which superseded an ear- 
lier Byzantine structure, was begun in 1301 and completed in 1423 
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wdll not allow any detailed description of the exterior 
or the interior of this remarkable building ; the two 
great facades, looking towards the Piazzetta and the 
sea ; the spacious courtyard within, and the Scala dei 
Gigantic or Giant's Staircase, which forms the main en- 
trance of the palace ; the Salck del Maggior Consiglio^ 
or Great Council Hall, with portraits of the doges in 
long array on the frieze, and the masterpieces of Tin- 
toretto and other great painters that adorn the walls ; 
and the other halls, with their bewildering wealth of 
art* 

The eidsting edifice is made up of this Gothic palace, to which 
the fa9ade toward the sea belongs ; of the additions, in similar 
style, made after the fire of 1419 had destroyed the old palace 
fronting on the Piazzetta ; and of the Renaissance work after the 
great fire of 1479 (the fa9ades behind the Bridge of Sighs, both 
towards the court and the canal, etc). There was another terrific 
fire in 1574, which destroyed the interior of the Great Council 
Chamber and all the upper rooms on the sea front and most of 
those on the canal ; after which the whole was restored, and the 
Prisons on the other side of the canal, with the Bridge of Sighs 
leading to them, were added. 

* Ruskin says : " The multitude of works by various masters, 
which cover the walls of this palace is so great, that the traveller 
is in general merely wearied and confused by them." He then 
advises that one should bonfine his attention to the following pic- 
tures : Tintoret's Paradise (said to be the largest oil painting in 
the world) in the Great Council Chamber — "the artist's chef 
{Pceuvre^ and the most precious thing that Venice possesses ; " 
The Siege of Zara in the Ssda del Scrutinio, perhaps by Tintoret ; 
Titian's Doge Grimani kneeling before Faithy in the Sala delle 
Quattro Porte, a striking example of the artist's " want of feeling 
and coarseness of conception," but " as a work of mere art, of 
great value ; " t\it frescoes Oh the roof of the same room, by Tin- 
toret, "now mere wrecks, but yet deserving of the most ear- 
nest study ; " Tintoret's Descent from the Cross, in the Sala dei 
Pregadi, " a most noble painting ; " Venice, Queen of the Sea, in 
the same room and by the same artist, " notable for the sweep of 
its vast green surges, and for the daring character of its entire 
conception," though " in many respects unworthy of the master ; " 
Tintoret's Doge Loredano in Prayer (same room), "sickly and 
pale in color, yet a grand work ; " St, George and the Princess and 
St. Andrew and St. Jerome, in the Anti-Chiesetta, companion pic- 
tures by Tintoret, "most majestic and characteristic of the mas- 
cr 5 " Bacchus and Ariadne^ " the most beautiful of the four care* 
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The Ducal Palace is connected on the east side 
by the Bridge of Sighs (Ponte dei Sospiri) with the 
Prisons (Le Prigione). The bridge is " a work of no 
merit, and of a late period, owing the interest it pos- 
sesses chiefly to its pretty name and to the ignorant 
sentimentalism of Byron " (Ruskin).* The Prison is 
still used for the same purpose, and cannot be visited 
without special permission. 

The Academia delle Belle Arti^ in a suppressed Au- 
gustine convent (daily, 9-3 ; on festivals, 1 1-2), half 
a mile from St. Mark's and easily reached on foot, 
contains about 600 pictures, most of which are by the 
Venetian masters.f 

ful pictures by Tintoret, which occupy the angles of the Anti-Col- 
legio ; " Europa by P. Veronese (same room), " one of the few 
pictures whicn both possess and deserve a high reputation ; " 
Venice Enthroned (P.Veronese, same room), " one of the grandest 
pieces of frank color in the Ducal Palace ; " Venice and the Doge 
Sebastian Venier, in the Sala del Collegio,' "an unrivaled Paul 
Veronese, far finer even than the * Europa';" Tintoret's Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine (same room), ** an inferior picture, but the 
figure of St. Catherine is exquisite — note how her veil fells over 
her form, showine the sky through it, as an Alpine cascade fells 
over a marble rock." The roof of this room is entirely by P. Vv» 
onese, and " the traveller who really loves painting should pass 
the sunny summer mornings here again and again." 

* Howells speaks of it as " that pathetic swindle, the Bridge 
of Siphs." As it was the means of communication between the 
Crimmal Court and the Criminal Prison, the sighing company 
that crossed it must have been made up of " housebreakers, cut- 
purse knaves, and murderers." The name was ^ven to it- "by 
the people from that opulence of compassion which enables the 
Italians to pity even rascality in difficulties." 

And this, as the same writer very pleasantly shows in the ^rst 
chapter of his ** Venetian Life," is but one of many sentimental 
errors concerning the city. The femous potsd or dungeons under 
the Ducal Palace' are by no means so bad as they have been 
painted, and were occupied by few, if any, of the distinguished 
political prisoners whose memory is popularly associated with 
them. The statue which Byron makes Faliero address as one of 
his great ancestors " was erected to a soldier of fortune a hun<^ed 
and fifty years after Faliero's death," and the Giant's Stairs down 
which the head of the Ducal conspirator rolls in the written 
tragedy were not built until nearly a century later, 
.w ^,*^wanesiruw jg Titian's celebrated "Assumption," whidi 
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Of the many churches besides St. Mark's, we will re- 
fer briefly to the more interesting, in the order in which 
they may be most conveniently visited. The quoted 
criticisms are from Ruskin, unless otherwise stated. 

Santa Maria della Salute^ on the Grand Canal, is a 
Renaissance edifice (i 6th century) " impressive by its 
position, size, and general proportions." The facade 
is " rich and beautiful of its kind, and was chosen by 
Turner for the principal object in his well-known view 
of the Grand Canal.'' * 

San Stefano^ on the way from St. Mark's to the 
Academy, is " the best ecclesiastical specimen of cen- 
tral Gothic in Venice." The west entrance, which is 
much later than the rest, is of the richest Renaissance 
Gothic. 

The Church of the Frari (S. Maria Gloriosa dei 
Frari), was begun in 1250, and continued at various 
subsequent periods. The apse is " a very noble exam- 
ple of Italian Gothic ;" the doors "very elaborate Re? 
naissance Grothic ; " the interior fine, but chiefly inter- 
esting for its monuments. Of the pictures " the John 
Bellini in the sacristy is the most finished and delicate 
example of the master in Venice." In the south aisle 

Ruskin thinks likely to get more than its fair share of attention 
from the traveller. He considers Tintoret's " Death of Abel " 
and " Adam and Eve," among the most wonderful works in the 
gallery, and that all the pictures of Bellini in the same room are 
of great beauty and interest In the great room (where Titian's 
" Presentation of the Virgin " is) the pictures by Vittor Carpac- 
cio and Gentile Bellini, representing scenes in ancient Venice, 
are " full of interesting architecture and costume." In this room, 
" most of the Veronese are good, and the large ones are magnifi- 
cent" 

* Ruskin adds : " The sacristy contains several precious 
pictures : the three on its roof by Titian, much vaunted, are in- 
deed as feeble as they are monstrous ; but the small Titian, ' St. 
Mark with Sts. Cosmo and Damian/ was, when I first saw it, to 
my judgment, by far the best work of Titian's in Venice." It 
has since been "restored," much to its injury, as he thinks. 
Here also is " one of the most highly finished Tintorets in 
Venice, * the Marriage in Cana.' " The tomb of Francesco Dan- 
do^o, in the adjoining cloister, " deserves special attention." 
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is the large and elegant monument of Ittian^ completed 
in 1852. There is also the tomb of Canavay from a 
design of his own, which Riiskin compliments as 
follows: "consummate in science, intolerable in affec- 
tation, ridiculous in conception, null and void to the 
uttermost in invention and feeling." 

S, Rocco is notable for the interesting pictures by 
Tintoret which it contains. The adjacent Scuola di 
San Rocco is a fine example of the early Renaissance 
(1517), and for its decorative pictures *^ one of the 
three most precious buildings in Italy " (the others 
being the Sistine Chapel at Rome, and the Campo 
Santo of Pisa). The pictures, 62 in number, are on 
the walls and ceilings of these rooms so badly lighted 
that they can be seen at all only in the early morning. 
** They were all painted, however, for their places in 
the dark, and are therefore, for the most part, nothing 
more than vast sketches, made to produce, under a 
certain degree of shadow, the effect of finished pic- 
tures;" and in this respect they are unique produc- 
tions. " None but Tintoret would have undertaken 
the task, . . . and no other series of his works ex- 
hibits powers so exalted." * 

Santa Maria deW Orto, a good example of Renais- 
sance Gothic, contains some important pictures by 
Tintoret and the tomb of the artist. 

The Church of the Jesuits (Gesuiti), erected 1715-30, 
is famous for its interior, the walls being covered with 
imitations of drapery in white marble inlaid with 
green ; but, as Howells remarks, this is " a trick and 
not art," and " has no richness of effect, but a poverty, 
a coldness, a harshness indescribably table-clothy." 
It contains Titian's "Martyrdom of St. Laurence," 
which has suffered from " restoration." 

SS, Giovanni e Paolo^ popularly known as San 
ZanipolOy is a large Gothic church, formerly the burial- 

* For a detailed description of these picture^ filling thirty 
pages of small type, see the " Venetian Index " in The Sanes oj 
Venice (vol. iii. pp. 336-366, Amer. ed.). 
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place of the Doges and containing many of their 
monuments, which are worthy of special attention. 
Some of its best pictures, including Titian's " Peter 
Martyr " and a Madonna by Bellini, were destroyed 
by a fire in 1867. A Crucifixion by Tintoret is highly 
praised by Ruskin ; and " Our Lady with the Camer- 
lenghi,*' by the same master, he considers " altogether 
perfect, perhaps the best piece of Tintoret*s portrait- 
painting in existence." In the square beside the 
church is the statue of Bartolomeo CoUeone, " one of 
the noblest works in Italy." 

S. 2^caria is a fine example of early Renaissance, 
with a very beautiful Gothic chapel attached. "It 
contains the best John Bellini in Venice (after. that 
of San G. Grisostomo *), the Virgin with four saints." 
This picture was carried to Paris in 1767, but restored 
in 1815. 

S, Salvatore (i6th century, with facade of the 17th) 
contains '^ some of the best examples of Renaissance 
sculptural monuments in Venice." There are also two 
pictures by Titian, and a remarkable altar-piece chased 
in silver, a work of the 13th century. 

Santa Maria dei Miracoli is a small church, '' the 
most interesting and finished example in Venice of the 
Byzantine Renaissance, and one of the most important 
in Italy of the cinque-cento style." The grotesque 
sculptures are admirably executed and worthy of care- 
ful examination. 

S, Giorgio Maggiore is on the island of the same 
name, opposite the Piazzetta. It was begun by Palladio 
in 1560, and is a renowned example of his style. It 
contains several of Tintoret's pictures, minutely de- 
scribed by Ruskin in the *' Venetian Index " referred 
to above. 

II Redmtorey on the Giudecca, another church by 

* This church is " early Renaissance, containing some good 
sculpture, but chiefly notable for a noble Sebastian del Piombo," 
besides the John Bellini, " one of the most precious pictures in 
Italy, and among the most perfect in the world." 

15 
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Paliadio, contains three of John Bellini's best Ma- 
donnas, and, " in the sacristy, a most beautiful Paul 
Veronese." 

5. Sebiutiano, in the southwest part of the city, \& 
famous for pictures by P. Veronese, who is buried 
here. There are also some interesting monuments 
and sculptures. 

These last three churches are all near the Canal of 
the Giudecca, and may be visited in one excursion. 
Tht church oftheScalzi^ mentioned above, is renowned 
for its precious marbles (abused, as in the Jesuit 
church, by being made to look like drapery) and also 
for ** a fine John Bellini " over the high altar. 

Of the old Pakues^ the best are situated on the 
Grand Canal,* and will be pointed out by the gondo- 
lier (or guide) in passing them. Critical comments 
on most of them may be found in Ruskin's " Venetian 
Index," and in other parts of " The Stones of Ven- 
ice." 

The Palazzo Correr contains the Musgo Civko 
(Mond. Wedn. Sat. 10-4), a collection of pictures 
(mostly poor) and drawings by old masters, bronzes, 
ivories, coins, porcelain, glass, gems, etc. 

The Arsenal (daily, 9-3 ; fee to guide) has a gate- 
way which is "a curiously picturesque example of 
Renaissance workmanship, admirably sharp and ex- 
pressive in its ornamental sculpture." In front are 
the four Greek lions brought from the Piraeus in 1687. 
The museum contains old arms and armor, instru- 
ments of torture, etc. 

An excursion may be made to Murano^^ a mile and 
a half to the north, where there is a cathedral (S. 
Donato) founded in the loth century, altered and 

* The Hotel Danieli is the old Nani-Mocenigo Palace, " a glo- 
rious example of the central Gothic, nearly contemporary with 
the finest part of the Ducal Palace." The Europa Hotel is one 
of the Giustiniani PaJaces, '*good late 14th century Gothic, but 
much altered/' 

t For charming descriptions of this and other islands of the 
lagoon, see the "Venetian Days" of Howells. 
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enlarged in the 12th, and much modified subsequently, 
uut still retaining interesting remains of the early 
edifice. It is minutely described in " The Stones of 
Venice," vol. iii. pp. 35-62. There is also a glass 
factory on the island. At Torcello^ about 7 miles north 
of Venice, there is another ancient cathedral, built in 
the 7th century, restored in 1008, and still preserving 
much of its original aspect. This church also receives 
much attention from Ruskin. 

Yenioe to Bologna. 

From Venice to Bologna is loi miles by rail ; 18.95 
fr,y 14.20 /r., 10.30 fr. The road passes through 
Padua (see above, p. 215) and Ferrara^ where, if 
possible, a stop should be made. 

Ferrara {Hotels : Europa^ best ; Stella d*OrOj Tre 
Corone) was once a rich and populous city (it now 
has little more than 25,000 inhabitants, or a fourth of 
what it had in its palmy days), and the seat of the 
illustrious Este family. Here Guarini, the author of 
" Pastor Fido," was bom ; and here Ariosto and Tasso 
resided, under the patronage of the Estes. In the 
library of the Studio Pubblico is a portion of the " Or- 
lando Furioso " in Ariosto's handwriting, with many 
corrections, and a copy of Tasso's "Gerusalemme 
Liberata," also with corrections; letters written by 
Tasso in prison ; manuscripts by Guarini, etc. The 
house which Ariosto built, and in which he spent his 
later years, is No. 1208 in the Strada Mirasole. His 
father's house (spoiled by " restorations ") is near the 
church of S. Maria di Bocche. Guarini's house is 
still in the possession of his descendants. The Hos- 
pital of St, Anna was the prison of Tasso for seven 
years, but the cell in which he is said to have been 
confined is a "sell" of the present century. The 

♦ Between Padua and Ferrara is Arquhy where Petrarch died, 
and where his house and tomb are to be seen. For this place 
also see one of the pleasantest chapters in the '* Italian Jour- 
neys." 
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Other notable buildings are the Castle^ the scene of 
Byron's "Parisina"; the Cathedral (12 th century), 
with an elegant fagade and unfinished bell-tower ; the 
churches of S. Benedetto, S. Maria del Vado, S. Do- 
menico, S, Francesco, and the Teatini, chiefly interesting 
for the pictures they contain \ and the PcUazzo Villa 
(1492-1567) with the Picture Gallery (daily, 9—3), in 
which there are good works by Garofalo, Dosso Dossi, 
and other Ferrarese artists. 

Bologna {Hotels: Brun, Italia, San Marco; Tre 
Re, Tre Mori), the Roman Bononia, is a walled city 
with about 90,000 inhabitants. It contains many 
picturesque remains of mediaeval architecture, and is 
noted for the number of its arcades. It was the seat 
of the " school of the Caracci," to which Guido and 
Domenichino also belonged. 

The Cathedral {St. Peter) is of no special interest 
The largest of the churches is S. Petronio, beg^n in 
1390, but on too vast a scale to be completed. The 
interior is grand and impressive, and is rich in sculp- 
tures and paintings. S> Domenico contains the elegant 
tomb of that saint, some of the carving on which is 
ascribed to Michael Angelo ; with other monuments, 
Guide's among them. S, Giacomo Maggiore, La Ma- 
donna di GaUeria, S. Cecilia, S. Stefano, S. Maria dei 
Servi, S. Vitale ed Agricola, S. Giovanni in Monte, S. 
Bartolomeo, and S* Martino are all noteworthy for 
their pictures, and most of them for their architecture. 
The Picture Gallery (daily, 9-3) contains about 360 
paintings, including many of the best works of the 
Bolognese school and the renowned St. Cecilia of Ra- 
phael. The Palazzo del Govemo, begun in 1290, has 
a grand staircase by Bramante, and halls decorated 
with frescoes, statues, etc. Of the many other Pal- 
aces, the Bacciochi, Pepoli, and Zampieri (adorned with 
frescoes by the Caracci and Guercino) may be noted. 
In the Via Maggiore is a house built in 1825 by Ros- 
sini the composer; and the houses of Guercino and 
Guido are also pointed out. The University, founded 
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in 1 1 19, contains a large and valuable library, of 
which the polyglot Mezzofanti was once librarian. 
There is also a Town Library^ and a good Museum of 
Antiquities^ both in the Archiginnasio^ which was for- 
merly occupied by the University. It was here that 
Galvani made the discovery which perpetuates his 
naaie. The famous Leaning Towers are in a square, 
near the centre of the city, where several main streets 
meet. The Torre Asinelliy built in 1109, is nearly 300 
feet high and leans about 4 feet ; there is a good view 
from the top. The Torre Garisendi is about half as 
high, but leans more than 8 feet. The Loggia d^ 
Mercanii (Chamber of Commerce), not far from the 
towers, is an elegant Gothic structure of the 13th cen- 
tury. From La Montagnola^ a public promenade on 
elevated ground, there is a fine view of the city. Out- 
side the walls (a walk of less than a mile) rises S, 
Michele in BoscOy formerly a monastery, now a royal 
chateau ; and on another eminence, about two miles 
from the city, is the splendid pilgrimage-church of La 
Madonna di S. Luca, built in 1731. It takes its name 
from a picture of the Virgin said to have been painted 
by St. Luke. There is a colonnade of more than 600 
arches along the height, which commands a grand 
prospect, stretching from the Apennines to the Adri- 
atic. About a mile from the city is the Campo Santo^ 
well worth a visit. The building is an old Carthusian 
monastery (14th century), devoted to its present use 
in 1801. 

[From Bologna an excursion may be made to Mo- 
dena and Parma. To the former it is 23 miles by 
rail; 4.05 ^r., 3.25//'., 2.45 ^r. ; and thence to Parma, 
31 miles ; 5.85 /r., 4.65 J?., S-So/r. The excursion 
may be extended to Piacenza, 35 miles from Parma ; 
6-25 /r., 5.05 /r., 3.7s /r. 

MoDENA {Hotels: Reale^ San Marco) was the im- 
portant Roman town of Mutina^ and in more modern 
times the capital of the Duchy of Modena. It has a 
Romanesque cathedral^ built 1099-1108, with a cam- 
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panile (known as La Ghirlandina^ from a bronze gar- 
land on the vane) more than 300 feet high, and one 
of the finest in Italy. Here "Tassoni's bucket" '\s 
kept, which was taken in a raid on Bologna, in 1325 
— if it be "the true one." Tassoni was a native of 
Modena, and has a monument (i860) near the cathe- 
dral. The old Ducal Palace contains the Picture Gal- 
lery (daily, 9-3) in which there are many good paint- 
ings, though no very famous ones ; also a cabinet of 
coins, etc., and a library, rich in old MSS. The Museo 
Lapidario is a collection of Roman and mediaeval 
tombs, sculptures, inscriptions, etc. 

Parma (Hbteis: Croce Bianca^ Posta) is another 
ancient city, having been founded by the Etruscans, 
and afterwards made a Roman colony. In recent 
times it has been the capital of the Duchy of the same 
name. The cathedral " is one of the finest Gothic 
churches in Italy, and vividly recalls Verona, while it 
has a unique and most beautiful feature in the three 
light-columned galleries that traverse the fagade one 
above another" (Howells). The dome is adorned 
with an Assumption by Correggio, one of his last great 
works, and very beautiful, even in its present half-ob- 
literated condition. The adjacent Baptistery (1196- 
1270) is one of the finest of its class in Italy. The 
church of 5. Giovanni Evangelista^ is chiefly interest- 
ing for Correggio's frescoes in the dome, which are 
less injured than those in the cathedral. La Madonna 
delta Steccata is a very handsome church, with cele- 
brated frescoes by Parmigianino. In the old Monas- 
tero di San Paolo (the church is now known as S* 
Ludovico) is another famous roof frescoed by Correg- 
gio, fortunately well preserved.* 

* " You might almost touch the ceiling with your hand, it hov- 
ers so low with its counterfeit of vine-clambered trellis-work, and 
its pretty boys looking roguishly through the embowering leaves. 
It is altogether the loveliest room in the world ; and if the Diana 
on her car in the chimney is truly a portrait of the abbess for 
whom the chamber was decorated, she was altogether worthy of 
It, and one is glad to think of her enjoying life in the fashion 
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The Picture Gallery has many excellent works of 
Correggio, Parmigianino, the Caracci, and other mas- 
ters ; and the Museum of Antiquities is the best in 
Northern Italy. The Library contains many MSS., 
some of which are historically interesting. AH these 
collections are in the Palazzo Farnese, which forms a 
portion of the group of buildings known as the Palazzo 
£>ucale. 

PiACENZA, in French Plaisance {Hotels : San Marco^ 
Croce Bianco), was the Roman Colonia Placentia, The 
Cathedral (12th century) is adorned with frescoes by 
Guercino and other masters. S, Maria della Cam- 
pagna contains some admirable frescoes by Pordenone. 
iS". Sisto^ for which Raphael painted the ** Sistine Ma- 
donna " (now at Dresden), has a copy of that picture, 
with others of less note. In the Piazza de' Cavalli are 
equestrian statues of the Dukes Alessandro and Ra- 
nuccio Farnese, erected about 1620. The Palazzo del 
Comune is a picturesque building of the 13th century.] 

Bologna to FlorenGe, 

The railway crosses the Apennines from the plains 
of Lombardy to the valley of the Arno, and is a grand 
piece of engineering. There are forty-five tunnels, two 
of which are more than a mile long, with galleries, 
bridges, viaducts, and embankments in uninterrupted 
succession. There are beautiful views (mostly to the 
left) of the wild sceneiy of the Apennines, and farther 
on of the fertile plains of Tuscany, "the garden of 
Italy." 

From Bologna to Florence is 82 miles; 13.80 /r., 
ii.2oyr., 8.40 y?. The most interesting place en route 
is Pistoja, where the railway joins that from Lucca and 
Pisa. 

PisTOjA {Hotels : di Londra, GlobOy Posta), the Ro- 
man Pistoria^ was an important city in the Middle Ages. 
It was early famous for its iron-works, and the pistol 

amiably permitted to nuns in the fifteenth century " (Howells'i 
•* Italian Journeys," p. 316). 
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got its name from being invented here. The Cathedral 
has a fine exterior of black and white marble (13th 
century), but the interior has been lately " restoreMd " 
in very bad taste. It contains some elegant mon- 
uments, and sculptures, and a silver altar (13 14-1466) 
unsurpassed in its way. The campanile was originally 
a fortified tower, and still bears the coats of arms of 
the old governors of the town. The Baptistery is a 
Gothic structure of the 14th century, with a large font 
probably a hundred years older. S. Andrea has sculp- 
tures of the 1 2 th century on its facade, and a remark- 
able pulpit by Giovanni da Pisa (129&-1301). S. 
DomenicOy S, Francesco al Prato, S. Bartolomeo^ S. Ma- 
ria deir ilmilt^, and S. Giovanni Evangelista are note- 
worthy for their paintings or sculptures, or both. The 
Villa Pucciniy a mile from the city, has beautifiil gar- 
dens, with works of art, etc. 

Florence, in Italian Firenze {Hotels .* dePEuropey 
de la Faixy New York, de Milan, Gran BretagnUy etc., 
first class ; Fension Suisse, Forta Rosa, cheaper), the 
Roman Florentia, is too well-known to need any his- 
torical introduction here, or any general remarks upon 
the beauty of its situation and its attractions for the 
tourist. A concise enumeration of the more prominent 
objects of interest is all that we shall attempt. For 
even a hurried inspection of these a week will barely 
suffice, and a month would be a brief time for a less 
superficial survey. 

The Fiazza delta Signoria is the historic as it is the 
business centre of Florence. Here Savonarola was 
burned at the stake in 1498. Here stands the Falazzo 
Vecchio, the old capitol of the republic, and subsequent- 
ly the residence of Cosmo I. It was begun in 1298, 
and is a striking example of the Florentine castles of 

* Florence abounds in hotels, many of which are excellent 
We have mentioned but a few of them. For one who makes 
more than a flying visit to the city there are good pensions, hdtels 
gamis, and private apartments, at prices to suit all tastes and 
purses. 
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the Middle Ages. At the entrance are M. Angelo's 
statue of David and Bandinelli's Hercules and Cacus. 
The court is adorned with sculptured columns and an 
elegant fountain. The great hall is frescoed by Va- 
sari, and contains statues by M. Angelo and others. 
Near the palace is a magnificent fountain, of the time 
of Cosmo I., and the equestrian statue of Cosmo by 
John of Bologna (1594). In the same square is the 
JLoggia dei Lanzi (14th century), beautiful in itself and 
for the masterpieces of sculpture which it enshrines ; 
the Palazzo Uguccioni^ built about 1550 from designs 
by Raphael (some say by M. Angelo) ; and the Mint 
(La Zecca), of the 14th century. Adjacent to this is 
the Portico degli Uffiziy erected by Vasari (1560-74), 
adorned "with statues of celebrated Tuscans. In the 
second story of the building is the famous Uffizi Gal- 
lery (daily, 9-3 ; Sund. and festivals, 10-3), founded 
by the Medici, and one of the largest and choicest 
collections in the world. Catalogues may be obtained 
at the entrance (3.50 fr). The hall known as the 
Tribune is the inner sanctuary of this great temple of 
art (" the richest room in all the world, a heart that 
draws all hearts to it," as Hawthorne calls it), and 
contains the Venus de' Medici, the Dancing Faun, the 
Apollino, the Wrestlers, and other marvels of ancient 
sculpture; while in painting, Raphael, M. Angelo, 
Titian, Correggio, and other great masters are repre- 
sented by some of their best works. Besides the 
paintings and sculptures, there is a rich collection of 
Etruscan and Italo-Grecian vases, and one of nearly 
30,000 drawings by the great Italian masters; also 
cabinets of coins, gems, etc., accessible only by spe- 
cial permission. On the first floor of the building is 
the Biblioteca Nazionale (daily, except Sund. 9-4 or 5, 
according to the season), formed by the union of the 
Ducal Library and the famous Magliabecchian library. 
It contains about 200,000 volumes and 8,000 MSS., 
including much that is of great rarity. 

On the opposite side of the river is the Pitti Palace^ 
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begun in 1440 by Luca Pitti, enlarged a centuiy later 
by the Medici, further extended in the i6th and i8th 
century, and completed only in our own day. The 
Picture Gallery (daily, 9-3 ; Mond. 12-3 ; Sund. and 
festivals, 10-3), which is connected with the Uffizi 
Gallery by a covered way over the Ponte Vecchio, 
contains, about 500 paintings, all good and many 
of them masterpieces. Catalogues will be found in 
every hall. Besides the pictures, there are beautiful 
sculptures, vases, mosaics, etc., scattered through the 
rooms. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts (daily, 9-3, except 
Sund.) has a collection which ranks next to the two 
just mentioned, and which has the merit of being 
arranged chronologically. 

Of the churches the Cathedral {H Duomo or S, 
Maria del Fiore) holds the first place.* It was begun 
in 1298 by Arnolfo di Lapo, and the work was con- 
tinued by Giotto and Brunelleschi, the dome being the 
design of the latter. The length is about 500 feet, the 
breadth through the transept more than 300, and the 
height to the top of the cross on the dome about 375 
feet. The exterior is coated with white marble, except 
the fa9ade, which after being half finished was taken 
down in 1586 to be replaced by a new one that was 
never erected. It has recently been proposed to sup- 
ply this marked deficiency in the beautiful edifice, and 
we may hope that the plan will yet be carried out. 
The interior is grand and impressive, though the walls 
are quite bare of decoration. The stained glass is of 
the 15th century. There are many interesting monu- 
ments, statues, and other sculpture, bronzes, etc. 

The Campanile^ the unrivailed work of Giotto, is 

* Ruskin, in the " Stones of Venice," remarks : ** There is, as 
far as I know, onl^r one Gothic building in Europe, the Duomo 
of Florence, in wmch the ornament is so exquisitely finished as 
to enable us to imagine what mi^ht have been the effect of the 
perfect workmanship of the Renaissance, coming out of the hands 
of men like Verocchio and Ghiberti, had it been employed on the 
magnificent framework of Gothic structure." 
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nearly 300 feet high, coated with many-colored mar- 
bles and adorned with statues and reliefs by Dona- 
tello, Andrea Pisano, and other masters.* From the 
top {ifr, for I or 2 persons) there is a delightful view 
of the city and the surrounding country. 

The Baptistery^ at the west end of the cathedral, is 
remarkable for its bronze doors, especially those by 
Ghiberti j the one nearest the church being the sub- 
ject of Michael Angelo's well-known eulogy. The 
mosaics of the dome within are interesting, but not 
easily made out in the dim light. 

The church of Santa Croce^ begun in 1294, com- 
pleted in 1442 (except the fa9ade, built 1857-63) is 
" the Pantheon of Tuscany." It contains the tomb of 
M. Angelo, who is buried here ; the monuments of 
Dante f (buried at Ravenna), of Alfieri (by Canova), 
of Macchiavelli, of Galileo, and many of less fame ; 
with paintings by Giotto, Andrea del Sarto, and others, 
and much admirable sculpture. 

S, Lorenzo (1425-61), recently restored, is also rich 
in sculpture and paintings, but is specially famous for 
the tombs of the Medici adorned with M. Angelo's 
Day and Night, Morning and Evening, % etc. These 

* " It is impossible to ^ve an idea of the richness of effect pro- 
duced by its elaborate finish ; the whole surface of the four sides, 
from top to bottom, being decorated with all manner of statu- 
esque and architectural sculpture. It is like a toy of ivory, which 
some ingenious and pious monk might have spent his lifetime in 
adorning with sculptural designs and figures of saints ; and when 
it was finished, seemg it so beautiful, he prayed that it might be 
miraculously magnified fi-om the size of one foot to that of three 
hundred." — Hawthorne's " Italian Note-Books,"*^ 

t Hawthorne refers to this as " a modem work, with likewise 
its sarcophagus, and some hu^e, cold images weeping and sprawl- 
ing over it, and an unimpressive statue of Dante sitting above." 

X " But the statue [Lorenzo de' Medici] that sits above these 
two latter allegories, Morning and Evening, is like no other that 
ever came from a sculptor's hand. It is tne one work worthy of 
Michael Angelo's reputation, and grand enough to vindicate for 
aim all the genius that the world gave him credit for. And yet 
it seems a simple thing enough to think of or to execute ; merely 
a sitting figure, the race partly overshadowed by a helmet, one 
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are in the " New Sacristy ; " the monuments of other 
of the family being in the body of the church, in the 
" Old Sacristy," and in the splendid " Medici Chapel " 
(open 8-12 ; 50 r.). In the cloisters, to the left of the 
church is the entrance to the Biblioteca Laurenziana 
(9-3, except Sund. and festivals ; fee to custodian), 
remarkable for its old editions of classical authors, and 
especially for its rare and valuable MSS. with match- 
less illuminations by Ghirlandajo, and other exquisite 
work of the kind. 

S, Marco is the church of the Dominican monastery 
to which Savonarola, Fra Bartolomeo, and Fra An- 
gelico belonged. In the church are paintings by Fra 
Bartolomeo, Santi di Tito, and others ; and the chap- 
ter-house, cloisters, and cells are adorned with frescoes 
by Fra Angelico. In the refectory is a Last Supper 
by Ghirlandajo. 

S, Maria Novella (1278-1371, the fa9ade completed 
in 1470) is a large and elegant church, with many 
admirable frescoes and other paintings in the chapels. 

Other churches notable for their architecture or art 
treasures, or both, are S. Spirito (iSth century), S, 
Annunziata (founded 1250, often altered, and now 
very elegant). Or San Michele (built for a corn-hall * 
in 1284, converted into a church in 1337), La Badia 
(1625), and del Carmine (founded 1268, rebuilt after 
being destroyed by fire in 177 1). 

The Palazzo Strozzi (15 th century) is one of the 
most imposing of the private palaces, and contains a 
valuable collection of pictures, mostly by Florentine 

hand supporting the chin, the other resting on the thigh. But 
after looking at it a little while, the spectator ceases to think of 
it as a marble statue ; it comes to life, and you see that the 
princely figure is brooding over some great design, which, when 
he has arranged in his own mind, the world will be fain to exe- 
cute for him. No such grandeur and majesty has elsewhere been 
put into human shape. It is all a miracle ; the deep repose, and 
the deep life within it." — Hawthorne, 

* Its name indicates its original purpose, being a corruption 
of Horreum Santi Michaelis. It is a Gothic structure, and very 
ich in sculpture, both without and within. 
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artists. The Palazzo del Podesth (or II Bargello),* 
built in the 13th century for the Podestk, or chief 
magistrate, and in the i6th century used as a prison, 
now contains the National Museum (i /r., free on 
Sund.) a collection intended to illustrate the " history 
of mediaeval and modern culture in Italy." It dates 
only from 1865, but is worth a visit, if one is not lim- 
ited for time. In the Palazzo Riccardi is the Biblioteca 
Riccardiana^ rich^ in MSS. of much historic interest 
(9-3, daily, except Sund.). The Museum of Natural 
Sciences (Tues. Thurs. Sat. 10-3) is a very large and 
valuable collection. 

The house of Michael Angelo^ No. 49 in the Via 
Ghibellina, contains a small collection of pictures and 
antiquities ; the house of Dante, where he was born 
^1265), is in the Via S. Martino, No. 2 j that oi Amer- 
igo Vespucci, in the Borgo Ognisanti, near the church 
of S. Giovanni di Dio j that oi Macchiavelli, is No. 16 
in the Via dei Guicciardini (No. 17 was once the res- 
idence of the historian Guicciardini) ; that of Galileo 
is No. 13, Via della Costa j that of Bianca CapellOy 
No. 26, Via Maggio. The memorial tablets which 
mark these and other buildings of historic interest will 
aid the stranger in identifying them. 

The ancient bridges over the Arno will attract the 
stranger's attention. The oldest is the Ponte alle 
Grazicy built in 1235, recently restored. The Ponte 
Vecchio was rebuilt in 1362, and is remarkable for its 
double line of shops.t The Ponte S, Trinitd is a 

* " I do not know anything more picturesque in Florence than 
the great interior court of this ancient Palace of the Podesta, 
with the lofty height of the edifice looking down into the enclosed 
space, dark and stem, and the armorial hearings of a long suc- 
cession of magistrates carved in stone upon the walls, a garland, 
as it were, of these Gothic devices extending quite round the 
court" — Hawthorne* 

t " In these small old houses there is a community of gold- 
smiths, who set out their glass cases, and hang their windows 
mth rings, bracelets, necklaces, strings of pearls, ornaments of 
malachite and coral, and especially with Florentine mosaics ; 

. . . an infinity of pretty things, the manufacture of which 
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handsome bridge of the i6th century, with statues i»f 
the Seasons. The Ponte alia Carraja was originally 
built in 12 18, but the present structure is of the i6th 
century. Besides these three are two modem suspen- 
sion bridges of iron, the lower of which leads to the 
Cascine^ the park of Florence, a favorite promenade, 
especially on Sundays and holidays. 

The Boboli Gardens (open to the public on Sund. 
and Thurs. ; accessible on other days by permission 
from the Prefetto del Palazzo) are in the rear of the 
Pitti Palace. They were laid out in 1500, and are 
beautifully kept From the more elevated points 
there are admirable views of the city and the suburbs. 

[Of the many attractive excursions in the environs 
of Florence, we can barely allude to three or four : 
that to San Miniato (half an hour's walk or drive) 
with its interesting church and charming view ; * to 
the Poggio Imperiale (a mile from the Porta Romana), 
a villa of the Medici, now a girls' school, with the 
neighboring Torre del Gallo, used by Galileo as an 
observatory, and the villa where he lived and was 
visited by Milton ; to La Certosa (a mile or two 
farther in the same direction), a large Carthusian 
monastery, built in the 14th century, on a hill com- 
manding a most picturesque prospect ; to the Belh 
Sguardo and Monte Oliveto, near each other, and a 
short walk from the city, both remarkable for the 
views they afford ; and to Fiesole (4 miles or so), the 
ancient Fcesulce^ rich in Etruscan remains, and inter- 
esting also for its cathedral and other old churches. 
A day (or two days, if time permits) may be spent in 
a visit to the monastery of Vallombrosa ; going by rail 

is continually going on in the little back-room of each little shop. 
This gewgaw business has been established on the Ponte Vecchio 
for centunes, although, long since, it was an art of &x higher pre- 
tensions than now. Benvenuto Cellini had his workshop here^ 
probably in one of these selfsame little nooks." — Hawthorne, 

* On the way one passes the monastery of S, ScUvatore del 
Monte, with the beautiful church which Michael Angelo callej 
« la belle villanella." 
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to Pontassieve (12 miles), thence by carriage to the 
village of Pelago^ and thence on horseback or on foot 
to Vallombrosa, which is at an elevation of 2,800 feet, 
about half way up the Fratomagno mountain. The 
monastery was founded about 1050, but the present 
buildings are of the 17th century. One wing is fitted 
up for the entertainment of visitors, 40 or 50 of whom 
can be accommodated at once. The hospitality is 
free, but one will of course give the monks as much 
as he would pay at a hotel. The summit of the 
Pratomagno (5,000 feet) may be reached from here 
in about 2 hours (guide from the monastery), anci 
the " tramp " is well repaid by the views on the way 
and from the top.] 

Florence to Borne. 

One has the choice of three railway routes to Rome : 
via Arezzo and Perugia^ 232 miles, or 10-14 hours (ex- 
press fares, 42.95^., 29.85^.; ordinary, 39.10/^., 
26.85 /r., 18.70^9^.); or via Pisa^ Leghorn^ and Civita 
Vecchia^ 271 miles, in 12 hours (through fare same as 
by other route); or via Siena and Orvieto, 221 miles, 
in 12 hours (38.65 yr., 2'j.^ofr,, 18.45 j^.). A fourth 
route is by rail to Leghorn, by steamer to Civita 
Vecchia, and thence by rail to Rome. The cost is 
about the same as by the other routes. 

On the first of mese routes, the most interesting 
places are Arezzo, Cortona, and Perugia, A day may 
well be given to the first two, and another to the 
third, unless the traveller is in haste to reach Rome.* 

Arezzo {Hotels : Inghilterra^ Vittoria), the ancient 
Arretium, is 55 miles from Florence. t It was the birth- 
place of Maecenas ; also of Petrarch (the house still 
stands in the Strada dell' Orto), Vasari, and the Are- 
v^ni. The cathedral (13th century) is "very stately 

* If his time is limited, he had better divide it between Florence 
and Rome, and give places of minor interest the go-by. 

t Hawthorne has given a pleasant account of his visit here, in 
the " Italian Note- Books," vol. L pp. 273-280. 
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with its great arches, and darkly magnificent with the 
dim rich light coming through its painted windows, 
some of which are reckoned the most beautiful that the 
whole world has to show." It contains some fine mon- 
uments, sculptures, and paintings. There are several 
other churches here worth visiting for their pictures, 
etc. The Museum is a good collection of Etruscan vases, 
bronzes, majolicas, etc. VdsarPs house^ in the Strada 
S. Vito, contains some of his works. The remains of 
a Roman theatre are pointed out near the church of S. 
Bernardo. 

CoRTONA {Hotels : della Stella^ tolerable ; Za Casa 
Nutt)y 17 miles from Arezzo, is a very ancient town on a 
hill overlooking Lago Trasimeno^ the Lacus Trasimenus 
of the Romans, and the beautiful Valle di Chiana. 
There are extensive remains of Etruscan walls, and the 
Museum contains many Etruscan bronzes, vases, inscrip- 
tions, etc., found in the neighborhood. The cathedral 
and several other churches are adorned with pictures 
by Fra Angelico, Signorelli, and later painters. 

Perugia {Hotels* : Posta; del Trasimend)^ the Ro- 
man Perusia^ is another old Etruscan city, and, like 
Cortona, " set on a hill," 1,500 feet above the valley of 
the Tiber.t From the ruined Citadel the prospect is 
remarkably fine. The Sala del Cambio in the Palazzo 
Comunale is a beautiful room, decorated with frescoes 
by Perugino.l The cathedral (S. Lorenzo) contains 

* Hawthorne stopped at the Grand Hdtel de France^ " near the 
gate," and at that time ( 1858) a very good inn. Those who wish 
to make a prolonged stay in Perugia can find apartments at mod- 
erate prices. 

t ** Perugia is one of the most charming places in Italy. Its site 
is more than beautiful — it is glorious, it lies on an uneven and 
rugged eminence, with sweet valle3rs below, a glimpse of the Tiber 
in uie distance, a splendid range of nearer hills, and beyond them 
some of the higher snow-crowned peaks of the Apennines. . . . 
The city is wholly mediaeval, quaint, strange, dilapidated, with 
vestiges of former grandeur everywhere, yet evidently with littie 
remaming wealth, except of art" — Dr, Peabodys ^^RenUniscencts 
of European Travel^ 

X " When the room was in its first glory, I can conceive that 
the world had not elsewhere to show, within so small a spaoe^ 
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Baroccio's masterpiece, a Descent from the Cross, and 
the library is rich in MSS. S, Domenico is noted for 
some exquisite stained glass and the monument of 
Pope Benedict XI. S, Pietro d^ Casinensiy outside the 
>val]s, is interesting for its architecture, and for its pic- 
tures, by Perugino, Parmigianino, and others. The 
choir-stalls were carved from Raphael's designs, and 
the choir-books contain exquisite miniatures of the i6th 
century. The pictures from most of the churches 
have been removed to the Finacoteca^ which is note- 
worthy for its Peruginos. In the Antiquarian Museum^ 
in the same building, there are some remarkable Etrus- 
can urns, sculptures, etc. The Arch of Augustus is a 
Roman gateway with the inscription " Augusta Peru- 
sia." From this point the ancient walls, of Etruscan 
origin, may be easily traced. The old Palaces deserve 
notice, and some of them (as the Baldeschi, Donini, 
Penna, etc.) have good collections of pictures. The 
house of Perugino is in the Via Deliziosa, No. 18. 
About 3 miles from the city is the Tomb of the Volumnii 
(Sepolcro de' Volunni), one of the best existing spec- 
imens of Etruscan work, consisting of ten chambers 
hewn in the rock. A number of urns, lamps, etc., were 
found here, which may be seen at the neighboring villa 
of Count Baglioni. The locality appears to have been 
the necropolis of the ancient city. 

[About 15 miles from Perugia is Assisi {^Hotels: 
L^me^ good ; del Subasid)^ the ancient Assisium, where 
Propertius was born b. c. 46, and Metastasio a. d. 
1698. It is famous for the great Franciscan monas- 
tery, founded in 1228, and yet more for the treasures 
of art in its churches.* 

such magnificence and beauty as were then displayed here.*' — 
Hawthorne, 

* " The city seems like a stony growth out of the hillside, or a- 
fossilized city, — so old and singular it is, without enough life and 
juiciness in it to be susceptible of decay. . . . Nothing is 
more strange than to think that this now dead city — deacT as 
regards the purposes for which men live nowadays — was, centu- 
ries ago, the seat and birthplace almost of ar^ the only art in 
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Terni {ffoteis: Europa; Tre Colonne^ which Haw- 
thorne found " reasonably good ") is 44 miles beyond 
Assist, and 70 from Rome. Th^ falls may be reached 
by a walk of an hour and a half, or by carriage (one 
horse, 3 or 4/r. ; two horses, 5 or 6fr,), The locality 
is much infested by beggars and guides, equally impor- 
tunate.] 

On the other railway route from Florence to Rome 
we pass through Fisa and Leghorn. At Empoli, about 
20 miles from Florence, a line diverges to Siena (40 
miles ; 6.70 fr,^ 4.60 fr,^ 3.20 /r.), the Sena jfulia of 
the Romans, where there is a remarkable cathedral 
(13th century) and several other churches of much 
interest \ a collection of pictures, chiefly by early Sien- 
ese painters ; and a great deal besides to attract the 
lover of art.* The best hotels, are the Reale and the 
Aquila Nera. 

Pisa (Hotels: Peverada, Vitioriaj Gran Bretagna^ 
Minerva; di Londra) is 50 miles from Florence ;t 
8.80 yr., 6.20 /r. (express). Its chief attractions are 
the Cathedral, the Campanile or Leaning Tower, the 

which the beautiful part of the human mind then developed itsel£ 
How came that flower to grow among these wild moontains? 
I do not conceive, however, that the people of Assisi were ever 
much more enlightened or cultivated on the side of art than they 
are at present. The ecclesiastics were then the only patrons ; 
and the flower grew here because there was a great ecclesiastical 
garden in which it was sheltered and fostered. But it is very 
curious to think of Assisi, a school of art within, and mountain 
and wilderness without." — Hawthorne, 

* Hawthorne spent a fortnight at Siena, where W. W. Story 
the poet-artist was then residing, and his descriptions of the place 
are among the most delightful portions of the ** Italian Note< 
Books" (vol. ii. pp. 162-19 1). He appears to have been pecu- 
liarly impressed by the cathedral, to which he reverts again and 
again, dwelling almost lovingly upon its beauties. The passages 
are long, and too admirable to be broken, or we should quote 
them here. 

t If one goes (as we should do) from Florence to Rome via 
Perugia, he had better make an excursion to Pisa from Florence, 
taking a morning train and returning in the evening. Three or 
four hours will suffice for seeing the four great buildings at Pisa, 
if he cannot devote more time to them. 
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Baptistery, and the Campo Santo, " a group of build- 
ings without parallel,** and singularly situated withal, 
being outside the town (at one of its corners), not in 
its centre where we should naturally look for them. 

The Cathedral was begun in 1063 and consecrated 
in 1 1 18. In 1596 it was nearly destroyed by fire, 
except the choir, but was subsequently restored. It is 
311 feet long, 106 wide, and the nave 109 feet high. 
The fagade is a marvel of magnificence, and the inte- 
rior is at once imposing in its general effect and 
exquisite in the details of its finish. The elaborate 
bronze doors were put up in 1602, after the fire ; but 
one of the earlier ones (12 th century) is to be seen in 
the south aisle. The great bronze lamp, which gave 
Galileo the hint of the pendulum, still hangs in the 
nave. There are many admirable pictures and other 
works of art in the church, to which we can make only 
this passing allusion. 

The Baptistery^ the most elegant structure of the 
kind in Italy,* was begun about 1153, but not com- 
pleted till 1278. It is some 120 feet in diameter, and 
the height of the dome is 180 feet. The pulpit is the 
masterpiece of Nicola Pisano (1260), and the font is 
almost as beautiful. 

The Campanile (i 174-1350) is perhaps the finest in 
Italy, with the exception of Giotto's at Florence. It 
is 178 feet high, and leans about 14 feet. Some have 
thought that the inclination was intentional, but it is 
pretty certain that it was caused by the unequal set- 
tling of the foundation, which the builders attempted 
to remedy in part by lengthening the columns on the 
lower side of the upper stories, t The tower contains 
a peal of bells, the heaviest weighing 6 tons. There 
is an extensive view from the top. 

* Dr. Peabody says that it seemed to him " the most fiiultlessly 
iind exquisitely oeautiful building " he ever saw. On the famous 
fcho see the " Italian Journeys," p. 256. 

t *' The ground in the neighborhood is porous, and almost 
flaarshy ; and the Cathedral itself has suffered so much from this 
cause that there is not a single vertical line in it." — Dr, Peabody. 
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The Campo Santo, the last of the '^ Quattro Fab 
briche," was begun in 1278 and completed in 1283. 
The cemetery which it encloses was founded nearly a 
century earlier, and contains many shiploads of earth 
brought from Jerusalem. The building is 424 feet 
long, and 145 broad, a vast corridor enclosing the 
" holy ground," adorned with sculpture and paintings, 
and filled with monuments, many of which are admira- 
ble works of art.* " The history of sepulture, and 
the various phases of art connected with it in Italy for 
two thousand years and more, might be pretty thor- 
oughly studied within its walls/' 

If one has time to spare, he should visit 5!. Coi^ 
rmoy a large and elegant church of the 13th century ; 
S. Stefano (i6th century), which has a few excellent 
pictures and one of the finest organs in Italy ; and .S*. 
Maria deUa Spina^ an exquisite little edifice (built in 
1230), with " its entire exterior surface so covered with 
statuary and figures in alto-relievo, that hardly an inch 
of naked wall can be seen, so that it looks, not like a 
building, but like a solid mass of white-robed saints 
and angels." The old Palaces^ too, are worthy of 
attention ;t and the Academy of Fine Arts contains 
some good pictures. 

[About 13 miles by rail from Pisa is Lucca {Hotds : 
JU UhiversOy Croce di Malta\ 3, pleasant old town with 

* ** These exc^uisitely arched and traceried colonnades seem to 
grow like the slim cypresses out of the sainted earth of Jerusa- 
lem ; and those old paintings, made when Art was — if ever — a 
Soul, and not as now a mere Intelligence, enforce more efifectively 
than their authors conceived the lessons of life and death ; for 
they are themselves becoming part of the triumphant decay tfaey 
represent." — Howells, 

t " It is said that Pisa is one of the few places in Europe 
where the sweet, but timid spirit of Inezpensiveness — every- 
where pursued bjr Railways — still lingers, and that you find 
cheap apartments in those well-preserved old palaces. No doubt 
it would be worth more to live in Pisa than it would cost, for the 
history of the place would alone be to any reasonable sojourner a 
perpetual recompense, and a princely income far exceeding hia 
expenditure." — ffcwells. 
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many churches and other handsome buildings, and by 
no means poor in works of art. The Baths of Lucca, 
12 miles distant, have been a popular resort for centu- 
ries. There are several villages in the district, of 
which Fonts a Serraglio {Hotels : Croce di Malta, Eu- 
ropd) is the most frequented.] 

Leghorn, in Italian Livorno {Hotels : Victoria and 
Washington, Gran Breiagna, Aquila JVera), is about 
It miles from Pisa; 2 /r,, 1.35 /r. (express). It is a 
busy commercial town, with little to attract the tourist. 
The sea-breezes make it a comfortable place in sum- 
mer, when it is thronged with people from Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, etc. Smollett, who died here 
just after finishing " Humphrey Clinker," is buried in 
the cemetery of the English chapel. 

Between Leghorn and Rome there is nothing of 
special interest for the traveller whose time is limited. 
There are fine views of the sea (on the right, of course) 
after passing Cecina. 

Bonie and its Vicinity. 

Rome was not built in a day, and it cannot be 
" done " in a day ; nor in a week, unless in the most 
hurried and unsatisfactory way. Ten days will possi- 
bly suffice for a glance at the chief objects of interest, 
but to go the entire round of the "sights" would 
require at least ten times ten days. One who can 
remain here long enough to see the city somewhat at 
leisure will need a local guide-book : * we shall limit 

* The best one is unquestionably Hare's " Walks in Rome " 
(Strahan & Ca, LondonJK though Murray's is of course excellent. 
Baedeker's " Central Italy" (which devotes some 240 out of 320 
pages to Rome and its vicinitv) is the most convenient for the 
pocket and, like all his handoooks, is comprehensive, minute, 
and trustworthy ; the maps and plans are better than Murray's, 
or any others that we have seen. Hare's book should by all 
tieans form a part of the tourist's preparatory reading ; and 
Story's " Roba di Roma " may well be added. Hawthorne's 
"Marble Faun" (known in England under the title of "Trans- 
formation") contains many charming descriptions of Roman 
scenery and life. Of the " Italian Note-Books," to which wc 
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ourselves to a concise account of what one may at- 
tempt to see if he can give only ten days to the city. 

There are now many excellent hotels in Rome, 
chiefly in the neighborhood of the Piazza di Spagna. 
Hare, in his chapter of " dull-useful information," 
gives the following list: "For passing travellers or 
bachelors, the best are Hotel d^Anglderrey Bocca di 
Leone ; Hotd New York, Bocca di Leone ; HaUI dt 
RomCy Corso. For families, or for a long residence : 
Hotel des lies Britanniques, Piazza del Popolo ; Hotel 
de Russie, Via Babuino ; Hotel de Londres and Hotel 
Europa, Piazza di Spagna; Hotel Costanziy Via S. 
Nicolo in Tolentino, in a high airy situation towards 
the railway station, and very comfortable and well 
managed, but further from the sights of Rome. Less 
expensive are : Hotel d*Allemagne* Via Condotti j 
Hotel Vittoria, Via Due Marcelli ; Hotel Minerva^ 
Piazza della Minerva, very near the Pantheon ; Hotd 
del Globo, Via S. Nicolo in Tolentino." Of pensions^ 
which are rare in Rome, the following are commended 
by Hare and others: Miss Smith's, 93 Piazza di 
Spagna and Madame Tellenbach's, 51 same Piazza; 
also the Albergo dell' Uni verso, 56 Via Capo le Case. 
For private apartments, J. P. Shea, English House 
Agent, 1 1 Piazza di Spagna, may be consulted.t 

In selecting the tithe of Roman sights that may be 
'* done " in ten days — or, if " 'twere done quickly," 
in a week perhaps — no two persons familiar with the 
ground would probably make the very same list. But 

have elsewhere referred, almost one half is devoted to Rome. 
Of less recent books (like Hillard's "Six Months in Italy," 
Norton's " Travel and Study in Italy," l^rs. Jameson's " Sacred 
and Legendary Art," "Diary of an Ennuyfee," etc.), we need 
not give a list here. 

* Cook's " Coupons " are taken at this hoteL 

t Breakfast or dinner may be got more cheaply at a restaurant 
(Nazzari's, Spillman's, Sala delle Colonne, Bedeau's, Dufour's, 
etc.) than at a hotel. These trattorie also send out dinners to 
families in apartments, in a tin box with a stove, which is called 
for next morning. " A dinner for six francs ought to be amply 
sufficient for three persons, and to leave enough for luncheon 
the next day." 
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there are certain '* lions" that all would set down-— 
St. Peter's, the Lateran, S. Maria Maggiore, and a 
dozen more of the churches ; the Vatican, Borghese, 
Barberini, and sundry other Palaces ; the Forum, the 
Coliseum, the Palace of the Caesars, and the Baths of 
Caracalla, if nothing else, under the head of " ruins " ; 
with certain villas, monuments, tombs, and so on. 
These things on which all would agree we shall briefly 
note, with yet briefer mention of others that some 
would reckon as not inferior in interest. 

Of the churches St, Peter's is of course facile prin- 
ceps. It stands on the site of the circus of Nero, 
where many Christians were martyred and where St. 
Peter is said to have been buried after his crucifixion. 
An oratory was founded here as early as a. d. 90, and 
in A. D. 306 a basilica was begun by Constantine the 
Great, which, though only half the size of the modern 
cathedral, was the grandest church of that time.* 
The crypt is now the only remnant of this early ba- 
silica, which suffered severely at the hands of the Sar- 
acens in 846, and was demolished by Julius II., who 
began the present edifice in 1506 from designs by 
Bramante. The work went on, with various changes 
in the plan and under several architects, until Paul 
III., "being inspired by God," as Vasari says, en- 
trusted it to Michael Angelo, then nearly 72 years 
old. He labored upon it for 17 years, and began the 
dome on a new plan, which was modified subsequently 
by Giacomo della Porta, who unquestionably improved 
it by making it loftier and lighter. Only the facade 
now remained unfinished ; but Carlo Moderno, the 
next architect, stupidly returned to the plan of a Latin 
cross which had been several times adopted and re- 
jected by his predecessors, and lengthened the nave in 
front before adding the fa9ade, thus spoiling the view 
of the dome from that side. The church was dedi- 

* It measured 39 J feet by 212, and covered a greater space 
than any of the mediaeval cathedrals, except those at Milan and 
Seville. (Hare.) 
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cated by Urban III. in 1626, the colonnades added by 
Alexander VII. in 1667, and the sacristy by Pius VI. 
in 1780. The expense of the work was so heavy (that 
of the main building being estimated at fifty millions 
of dollars) that Julius II. and Leo X. resorted to the 
sale of indulgences to raise the money, and this led to 
the Reformation. 

No two authorities agree with regard to the dimen- 
sions of the church ; but it is about 600 feet in length 
and about 400 in breadth through the transepts. The 
height of the nave is more than 150 feet, and of the 
interior of the dome nearly 350 feet, to which the lan- 
tern adds some 50 more. The extreme height to the 
top of the cross is about 450 feet.* The diameter of 
the dome is very nearly 150 feet, being 3 feet less than 
that of the Pantheon. The ascent is permitted only 
on Thursdays 8-10 a. m., on application at the sacristy 
On the roof there is quite a village of small houses, 
occupied by custodians and workmen. From here a 
staircase between the two shells of the dome leads to 
the ball, which will hold 16 persons at once. 

The interior of the church we cannot describe in de- 
tail. It is a familiar fact that it does not at first sight 
seem so vast as it really is. The statues and ornaments 
which one naturally takes as standards of measurement 
are themselves of unusual proportions — " the angels 
in the Baptistery are enormous giants ; the doves, col- 
ossal birds of prey " — and it is only by observing the 
living, moving figures that we begin to get an idea of 
the immensity and grandeur of the edifice.t Grad- 

* It is stated by good authorities all the way from 440 to 475. 
For an interesting comparison of St. Peter's and St. PauFs of 
London, see an article on " The Completion of St. Paul's ," in 
the London Quarterly Review, Oct. 1872. The area covered by 
St Peter's is nearly double, and its cubical contents about treble 
those of St Paul's. 

t Byron has referred to this in his description of the church io 
" Chllde Harold:" — 

" Enter : its ^ndeur overwhelms thee not ; 
And why ? it is not lessened ; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
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ually it expands until it fills the full measure of our 
anticipations, if indeed it does not far exceed them. 
It is only however, after repeated visits that it reveals 
its complete grandeur ; so that, if possible, one should 
return to it again and again during his sojourn in Rome. 
And he should not fail to see the exterior of the church 
from the rear^ where it dwarfs all the surrounding build- 
ings, and where alone a good near view of the dome is 
to be had. 

The Lateran^ or church oiSan Giovanni in Zaterano, 
takes the precedence even of St. Peter's in ecclesias- 
tical rank, being, as the inscription on its fa9ade sets 

forth, " OMNIUM URBIS ET ORBIS ECCLESIARUM MATER 

ET CAPUT." It is the church of the Pope as bishop of 
Rome, and here his coronation takes place.* It is the 
fourth basilica erected on the site. The first, con- 
secrated in 324, was destroyed by an earthquake in 
896 ; the second,t built 904-1 1, was burned in 1308 ; 
it was rebuilt, but burned again in 1360 ; and in 1362- 
70 the present edifice was erected. The interior has 
been greatly injured by the mutilations and modifica- 
tions it has undergone. The facade was built by Ga- 
lilei, in 17344 The cloisters of the adjacent Monastery 

Has grown colossal, and can on\^ find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshnned 
Thy hopes of immortsdity. '* 

♦ " A St. Pierre le pape est souverain pontife. A St. J. Lat- 
eran il est 6v6que de Rome." — A, Du Pays, 
t It was this church to whose glories Dante allades [Paradiso, 

xxxi.) : — 

" Qnando Laterano 
Alle cose mortale andd di sopra.'' 

The present west end is in part a remnant of this second basil- 
ica. 

X ** It stands on a most noble site, on the outskirts of the city, 
commanding a view of the Sabine and Alban hills, blue in the 
distance, ana some of them hoary with sunny snow. The ruins 
of the Claudian aqueduct are close at hand. The church is con> 
nected with the Lateran palace and museum, so that the whole is 
one edifice ; but the fa9ade of the church distinguishes it, which 
IS lofty and grand, — more so, it seems to me, than that of St. Pe- 
tar's. . . The inside of the church disappointed me." — Hcewthomt, 
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are beautiful work of the 12th century. The Museum 
(daily, 9-4) contains collections of old sculptures and 
Christian antiquities, with copies of pictures from the 
catacombs, etc. 

Near the Lateran, in a small building, is the SccUa 
Santa, a flight of 28 marble steps, reputed to be from 
the house of Pilate and to have been trodden by the 
feet of Jesus. They were brought to Rome, it is said, 
by Helena, the mother of Constantine, in 326. No 
one is allowed to ascend them except on his knees.* 

Santa Maria Maggiore, also known as the Zdderian 
Basilica from its founder Pope Liberius, first built in 
352-366, was rebuilt in 432-440, and in spite of many 
alterations retains much of its ancient character. The 
tribune with its mosaics was added in 1292 (restored 
1575), the campanile renewed in 1376, and the west 
front erected in 1741. The nave, 280 feet long and 
60 broad, with the long line of marble columns on 
either side surmounted by a frieze of mosaic pictures 
(5 th century), is " both very simple and very grand." 
The pavement is of "the most glorious opus-alexan- 
drinum, and its crimson and violet hues temper the 
white and gold of the walls." The panelled roof is 
gilt with the first gold brought to Spain from South 
America, a present to the Pope from Ferdinand and 
Isabella.t In the right transept is the elegant Sixtine 
Chapely and opposite to it the Borghese Chapel, no less 
resplendent with all manner of precious marble, lapis 
lazuli, agate, and the like.} 

* For a similar Scala Santa at Bonn see above, p. 104. 

t " In front of and beneath the high altar, Pius IX. has lately 
been preparing his own monument, b^ constructing a splendid 
chamber approached by staircases, and lined with the most pre- 
cious alabaster and marbles." — Hare, 

X For a description of the decorations in this chapel, " remark- 
able as testifying to the development which the theological idea of 
the Virgin, as the Sposa or personified church, had attained " in 
the time of Paul V., — the same pope who in 1615 promulgated 
the famous bull relative to the. Immaculate Conception, — see 
Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Madonna (American ed., p. 91), or 
the Walks in Rome, where the passage is quoted in fuU. 
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[Near S. Maria Maggiore is the church of 5. Antonio 
AbbaU (the tutelary saint of animals) to which horses, 
mules, cows, etc., are brought during the week follow- 
ing the feast of the saint (Jan. 17) to be blessed and 
sprinkled with holy water. On the 23d, the horses of 
the Pope and of all the Roman grandees are sent here 
for this purpose.] 

S> Lorenzo fuori le Mura is a basilica on the site of 
an oratory built by Constantine to mark the burial 
place of St. Laurence. It was erected by Pelagius II. 
in 578, and after being repeatedly enlarged was at 
length so much altered by Honorius III. in 12 16, 
that " the old basilica became merely the choir or tri- 
bune of a larger and more important church." It has 
since been modified <ind restored by Nicolas V., Inno- 
cent X., and Pius IX. (1864-70). The mosaic frieze 
of the portico is of the 13th century; the figures in the 
pediment, recently added, represent the founders and 
patrons of the church, from Constantine to Pius IX. 
The rich mosaic pavement of the nave is of the loth 
century; the two splendid ambones, inlaid with serpen- 
tine and porphyry, are of the 12 th. The nave is the 
basilica of Honorius III. ; in the rear of this, and on 
a lower level, is the earlier church of the 6th century, 
with its elegant fluted columns of pavonazzetto. Under 
the high altar is the silver shrine reputed to contain 
the remains of St. Laurence and St. Stephen. 

The Cemetery of St, Zorenzo, adjoining the church, 
is " the great modern burial-ground of Rome." 

S. Paolo fuori le Mura (St. Paul oi*tside the Walls) 
is a magnificent basilica, which marks the spot where 
the Apostle is believed to have been buried. Constan- 
tine first built an oratory here, which was enlarged 
into a basilica in 386, and restored by Leo III. in 
795-816. In 1823 it was almost totally destroyed by 
fire, but has since been rebuilt. " Its exterior is below 
contempt; its interior, supported by eighty granite 
columns, is most striking and magnificent, but it is 
cold and uninteresting when compared with the ancient 
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Structure, 'rich with inestimable remains of ancient 
art, and venerable from a thousand associations ' " 
(Hare). The triumphal arch between the nave and 
transept is a relic of the old basilica (440), and the 
mosaics of the tribune, which escaped the fire, are the 
work of the 13th century. The canopy of the high 
altar was erected in 1285 ; the ugly baidacchino over 
it is modern. The adjacent cloister ^ of the 12th cen- 
tury (ladies are not admitted to it), is very beautiful, 
and contains Christian and other antiquities. 

S, CUmenie ''retains more of the details belonging 
to primitive ecclesiastical architecture than any other 
church in Rome." The greater part of the present 
building is of the 9th and 12 th centuries ; but beneath 
this is the lower churchy first discovered in 1857, which 
is probably the edifice mentioned by St. Jerome in 392 
as occupying this site. It is adorned with frescoes of 
the 8th and 9th centuries. Below this crypt, is a third 
structure (discovered in 1867) which is thought to be 
the very house of St. Clement, the fellow-laborer of 
Paul and third bishop of Rome. It is decorated with 
rich stucco ornament. The Chapel of the Passion 
contains frescoes by Masaccio which, though restored, 
are much admired. The mosaics of the tribune (12th 
century) are also to be noted. 

The church of Ara-Cceli^ or S, Maria in Ara-cceli, is 
mentioned as early as the loth century. " The interior 
is vast, solemn, and highly picturesque. It was here, 
as Gibbon himself tells us, that on the isth of October, 
1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, 
while the barefooted friars were singing vespers, the 
idea of writing the * Decline and Fall ' of the city first 
started to his mind." The church contains many inter- 
esting monuments and several good pictures. Here, 

* It takes its name, it is said, from the altar erected by Augus- 
tus to commemorate the Delphic oracle respecting^ the coming of 
Christ, and bearing the inscription " Ara Primogeniti Dei." Some 
assert that the name dates only from the Middle Ages, when the 
church was called ** Santa Mana in Auroooelio." 
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too, the Santissimo Bambino has his shrine, and is 
displayed to the people during the Epiphany. 

From a passage beyond the adjacent cloisters, a flight 
of stairs leads up to a chapel and corridor, whence 
there are beautiful views of the city. 

S, Maria dd Popolo occupies the site of the tomb 
of Nero.* A church was built here in the nth century, 
and the present edifice in 1480. It was modernized 
by Bernini (about 1660), but still retains much of the 
beautiful work of the 15 th century. The interior is 
" a perfect museum of sculpture and art." The adja- 
cent Augustine convent was the residence of Luther 
while he was in Rome. 

•S. Pietro in Vincoli (St. Peter in Chains) was founded 
in 442 by the Empress Eudoxia, for the reception of 
the chains that had bound St. Peter in prison. It has 
suffered greatly from alterations at various periods, but 
the interior is still imposing. The Doric columns in 
the nave were taken from the Roman baths that occu- 
pied the site. Of the monuments the most remarkable 
is that of Julius II., with Michael Angelo's famous 
statue of Moses.t 

S, Prassede was erected in 822 on the site of an 

* It is in the handsome Piazza del Popolo^ in the centre of 
which stands the obelisk^ ** oldest of things, even in Rome," erected 
here bjr Sixtus V. in 1589, but originally brought from Egypt and 
set up m honor of Apollo by Augustus. 

** On the left side of the piazza rise the terraces of the Pindo, 
adorned with rostral-columns, statues, and marble bas relief, 
interspersed with cypresses and pines. A winding road, lined 
with mimosas and other flowering shrubs, leads to the upper plat- 
form, now laid out in public drives and gardens, but till twenty 
years a^o a deserted waste, where the ghost of Nero was believed 
to wander in the Middle Ages. Hence the Eternal City is seen 
9pread at our feet, and beyond it the wide-spreading Campagna, 
till a silver line marks the sea melting into the horizon beyond 
Ostia." 

t " I found it grand and sublime, with a beard flowing down 
like a cataract ; a truly majestic figure, but not so benign as it 
were desirable that such strength should be. The, horns, about 
;rhich §0 much has been said, are not a very prominent feature of 
the statue, being merely two diminutive tips rising straight up 
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earlier church. It fell into ruin while Avignon was 
the papal residence (see p. 179), and has been seri- 
ously injured sihce by alterations. It is chiefly note- 
worthy for the splendid chapel known as the Orio dd 
ParadisOy decorated with mosaics on a gold ground 
(loth century). It contains the column to which 
Christ is said to have been bound. Ladies are not 
admitted to the chapel except on the Sundays in 
Lent ; at other times they can look in through a 
grating. The tribune, which is reached by steps 
of beautiful rosso-antico, is covered with mosaics of 
817-824. In the sacristy there is a painting of the 
Scourging of Christ, by Giulio Romano. 

There are many other interesting churches, but we 
can barely mention a few of them. S. Maria sapra 
Minerva^ built in 1370 on the ruins of a temple of 
Minerva, is the only important Gothic church in 
Rome ; it has been lately restored in bad taste, but 
'* the chapels are a perfect museum of relics of art and 
history." .S. Maria ddla Face (15th century) con- ^ 
tains Raphael's Sibyls, one of his best works, '^ skil- 
fully freed from 'restorations' by Palmaroli in 18 16." 
S, Onofrio (1439) has frescoes by Domenichino, a 
beautiful Madonna by Leonardo da Vinci, and other 
good pictures. Tasso is buried in this church ; also 
the poet Guidi and Cardinal Mezzofanti. S. Agnese 
fuori le Mura (built in the 7th century, altered in the 
15 th) was re-decorated as a thank-offering by Pius 
IX., who fell through the floor of the church into 
the cellar, April 15, 1855, without serious injury. He 
also rebuilt the monastery. The accident is repre- 
sented in a large fresco by Tojetti in a chamber on 
the right of the courtyard. S, Agostino (15th century, 

oyer his forehead, neither adding to the grandeur of the head, 
nor detracting sensibly from it. ... . 

" The most remarkable of the pictures [since sold, and replaced 
hy a copy] in the church is a face and bust of Hope, by Guide, 
with beautiful eyes lifted upwards ; it has a grace whicn artists 
are continually trying to get into their innumerable copies, bat 
always without success." — .fiiiwiliivw. 
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altered in 1740) contains Raphael's fresco of Isaiah. 
S, Stefano Rotondo (sth century) is interesting for its 
quaint frescoes representing the early martyrdoms. At 
the head of the steps leading up to S, Gregorio, " St. 
Augustine took his last farewell of Gregory the Great, 
and, kneeling on this greensward below, the first mis- 
sionaries of England received the parting blessing of 
the great pontiff, as he stood on the height in the 
gateway." S. Marcello has some fine modern monu- 
ments, with the Creation of Eve and other master- 
pieces of Pierino del Vaga. S, Fudentiana^ supposed 
to be the most ancient of the Roman churches, but 
much altered and modernized (the graceful campanile 
is of the 1 2th century), contains in the tribune some 
mosaics of the Sth century (others say of the 4th) 
which are perhaps the best of all ancient Christian 
work of that kind. In 1865 excavations under the 
church disclosed constructions supposed to belong to 
the house of Pudens where Paul lodged, a. d. 41-50, 
and of the oratory dedicated a. d. 145. 5. Maria in 
Trastevere (founded in 224, rebuilt in 340 and again 
in 1 139) is noteworthy for its mosaics of the 12th 
century, etc.* S. Maria degli Angeli is a vast and 
magnificent church, formed by M. Angelo out of one 
of the great halls of the Baths of Diocletian. It con- 
tains Houdon's statue of St. Bruno and many large 
pictures brought from St Peter's, where they were 
replaced by mosaic copies. 

The Palace of the Vatican, has been the residence of 
the Popes since their return from Avignon (see p. 
179). There was a palace on the same site much 
earlier, perhaps in the time of Charlemagne, which 
was rebuilt by Innocent III. and enlarged by Nicolas 
III. in the 13th century; but the Late;ran continued 

* The walls of the portico are covered with early Christian and 
pagan inscriptions, among which is the following, of the time of 
Trajan : " marcus cocceus lib. aug. ambrosius praeposffus, 

VESTIS ALBAE, TRIUMPHALTS, FECFr, NICE CONJUGI SUAE CUM 
QUA VIXIT ANNOS XXXXV. DIEBUS XI. SINE ULLA QUERELA." 
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to be the papal residence until 13 77. Since that time the 
Vatican has been enlarged by one pontiff after another 
until it has become the most extensive palace in the 
world. Its length is 1151 feet, its breadth 767, and it 
is said to contain 11 ^000 rooms, large and small. 

The art collections in the palace are accessible 
daily, Z-\ i and 2-4, except on Sundays, and high fes- 
tivals, by a " permesso " obtained through an ambas- 
sador or consul.* 

The Museum of Sculpture includes the Galleria Lapu 
daria^ with 3,000 ancient inscriptions, many statues, 
sarcophagi, etc. ; the Museo Chiaramonti and Braccio 
NuavOy with more than 600 statues, busts, and other 
sculptures ; the Museo Pio-CiementinOy in which are the 
most famous antiques (the Apollo Belvedere, Laocoon, 
etc.) ; and the Museo Gregoriafio, devoted to Etruscan 
antiquities. The Picture Gallery contains about fifty 
choice paintings, among which are Raphael's Trans- 
figuration and Madonna del Foligno, and Domeni- 
chino's masterpiece of the Last Communion of St. 
Terome. The Loggie of Raphael are corridors dec- 
orated with frescoes by Raphael and his pupils, and 
the Stanze are a series of rooms frescoed by the same 
master ; all famous works, but more or less faded and 
defaced, t 

* Since the Italian occupation, the galleries have not been 
freely open to the public. There are two classes oi permessi^ 
besides those for artists and scholars : x . For Raphael's Stanze 
and Loggie, the Picture Gallery, and the Sixtine Chapel (8-12 
and 2-4), admitting 4 persons; 2. For the Sculptures (same 
hours, but closed Mon. and Thur. 2-4), also for 4 persons. As 
these rules may be modified at any time, tourists had better make 
inquiries on the subject at the hotel or elsewhere, especially if 
their time is very limited. 

t Hawthorne says : " I shall not pretend to have been sensi- 
ble of any particular rapture at the sight of these frescoes ; so 
faded as they are, so battered by the mischances of years, inso- 
much that, through all the power and glory of RaphaePs designs, 
the spectator cannot but be continually sensible that the g^ound- 

Krork of them is an old plaster wall The sterner 

features remain, the skeleton of thought, but not the beauty that 
once clothed it" 
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The Cappella Sistina or Sixtine Chapel^ built in 1473 
by Sixtus IV., is 135 feet long and 45 wide. The 
upper part of the side walls is decorated by Perugino, 
Ghirlandajo, and other great Florentine masters, and 
the entire ceiling is covered with the renowned frescoes 
of Michael Angelo. On the altar wall is the great 
fresco of The Last Judgment, which he painted many 
years later, and which occupied him for seven years. 
All these pictures have suffered from dampness and 
the smoke of candles and incense.* 

The Library of the Vatican (daily, 8-1 1, Sundays 
and high festivals excepted) has the most valuable 
collection of MSS. in the world, nearly 24,000 in num- 
ber, together with about 50,000 printed books. None 
of these can be examined except under onerous restric- 
tions. Some of the halls are adorned with frescoes, 
and there are many antiquities and curiosities that are 
open to the inspection of visitors. 

The Studio del MosaicOy or papal manufactory of 
mosaics, may be visited by permission obtained through 
a consul or ambassador. 

The Capitol, which is 160 feet above the sea level, is 
best approached from the Tisizza. Ara-Coeli, by the 
grand staircase known as Za Cordonnata, which in its 
present form dates from 1536. At its foot are two 
lions of Egyptian porphyry; at its head the ancient 
colossal statues of Castor and Pollux. Beyond these 
6n either side are the sculptures misnamed " the Tro- 

* Dr. Peabody says of the Last Jadgment : " I could not have 
taken in its details with any certainty or satisfaction, had I not 
previously studied a copy of it on a wall in the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Paris." Hawthorne remarks : " There can be no doubt 
that while these frescoes continued in their perfection, there was 
nothing else to be compared with the magnificent and solemn 
beauty of this chapel. Enough of ruined splendor still remains to 
convince the spectator of all that has departed ; but methinks I 
have seen hardly anything else so forlorn and depressing as it is 
now, all dusty and dim, even the very lights having passed into 
shadows, ana the shadows into utter blackness, so that it needs 
a sunshiny day, even under the bright Italian heavens, to make 
the designs perceptible at all." 

17 
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phies of Marius " and the statues of Constantine and 
his son from the Baths of Constantine on the Quirinal. 
The open space here is the Piazza del CampidogliOy 
the ancient Intermontium, where Brutus harangued the 
people after the murder of Caesar. In the centre is 
the celebrated statue of Marcus Aurelius, ''the only 
perfect ancient equestrian statue in existence." It 
owes its preservation to the fact that it was long sup- 
posed to be a statue of Constantine. On the right is 
the Palace of the Conservatori^ on the left the Museum 
of the Capitol^ both designed by M. Angelo \ between 
the two, occupying the third side of the square, is the 
Palace of the Senator^ on the site of the ancient Tabu- 
larium. The fountain at the foot of the stairs is 
adorned with statues of river-gods, the Tiber and the 
Nile. The tower contains the great bell which is 
rung only to announce the opening of the carnival or 
the death of a pope. 

The CapUoline Museum is accessible daily, 10-3. 
The collection of sculptures is less extensive than that 
of the Vatican, but includes some of the most famous 
antiques, as the Dying Gladiator, the Venus of the 
Capitol, the Faun of Praxiteles, the Antinous, etc. 
There is also the rich collection of busts and statues 
of Roman emperors and empresses, statesmen, philos- 
ophers, etc., "perhaps the most interesting portrait 
gallery in the world." 

The Picture Gallery in the Palace of the Conservatori 
(daily, 10-2) contains a beautiful St. Sebastian by 
Guido and Guercino's St. Petronilla, but most of the 
pictures are inferior. There is also a fine collection 
of sculptures (including the Bronze Wolf of the Cap- 
itol, and other famous antiques), but this has been 
recently closed to the public. 

Descending from the Capitol on the south side, we 
reach the Forum Romanum. Its original surface was 
26 feet below the present level, and has been only par- 
tially cleared by excavations. The chief objects of 
interest here are the Arch ofSeptimius Severus^ erected 
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A. D. 205 by the Senate in honor of his victories in the 
Kast; the three fine columns of the Temple of Ves- 
pasian^ formerly supposed to be the temple of Jupiter 
Tonans ; the Temple of Saturn (dating in its present 
form from about 44 b. c), of which 8 granite columns 
remain ; the Column of PhocaSy erected in 608, but 
taken from a more ancient edifice ; the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux (dedicated 484 b. c, restored by 
Tiberius), a beautiful fragment consisting of 3 Corin- 
thian columns with a very rich entablature; the 
remains of the splendid Basilica of Constantine^ three 
great arches belonging to one of the aisles ; the Temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina^ 6 of the columns of which 
form the portico of the church of S. Lorenzo in 
Miranda ; the Arch of Tttus, commemorating the con- 
quest of Jerusalem ; the circular Temple of RemuSy 
so-called, now a part of the church of SS. Cosmo e 
Damiano (which should be added to the list of •inter- 
esting churches) ; the Temple of Venus and Roma 
(erected by Hadrian, in 135), fragments of which are 
to be seen behind the church of S. Francesca Romana ; 
with columns, pavements, foundations, etc., of many 
other structures more or less interesting to the classical 
student and the antiquarian. 

The Arch of Titus was at the summit of the Via 
Sacra (" in summa Via Sacra "), which led from the 
southern gate of Rome to the Capitol, and was the 
route by which triumphal processions passed to the 
temple of Jupiter. Between the Arch and the Coli- 
seum (which is beyond the Forum to the south) the 
ancient pavement of the Sacred Way, composed of 
huge blocks of lava, still remains. 

The Coliseum (or Colosseum), originally called the 
Flavian Amphitheatre, was begun by Vespasian in 
A. D. 72, and dedicated by Titus 8 years later. We 
need not say that it is the largest structure of the kind 

' * ** The traveller should on no account omit to ascend to the 
summit of the ruin in order to enjoy the magnificent panorama of 
«ncient Rome*' (Baedeker). 
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ever built, being capable of seating nearly a hundred 
thousand spectators. Though scarcely a third of the 
original edifice remains, it is by far the most imposing 
monument of antiquity that the Imperial City has to 
show.* 

Close to the Coliseum is the Arch of Constantitu 
(erected after the victory over Mezentius, a. d. 311), 
the best preserved and the most beautiful of the 
Roman arches. The sculptures of the upper part 
were taken from an arch of Trajan, and illustrate the 
life of that emperor. 

The Forum of Trajan is marked by the stately Column 
of Trajan^ erected a. d. 1 14. It is covered with a 
spiral band of bas-reliefs commemorating the Dacian 
wars. The statue of the emperor was replaced by that 
of St. Peter in the time of Sixtus V. 

The Forum of Augustus and that ofNerva contain a 
few beautiful fragments of ancient architecture. In 
the Forum of Casar is the Academy of St Luke (daily, 
9-5), containing some fine paintings, with sculptures, 
casts, etc. 

On the Palatine Hill are the extensive remains of 
the Palace of the Ccesars^ which covered the whole hill, 
and in the time of Nero portions of the neighboring 
ones. Excavations have been carried on here at 
various times, and important discoveries made ; and 

* " To see it crumbling there, an inch a year ; its walls and arches 
overgrown with green, its corridors open to the day ; the long grass 
growing in its porches ; young trees of yesterday springing up on 
Its ragged parapets, ana bearing fruit — chance produce of the 
seeds dropped there by the birds that build their nests within its 
chinks and crannies; to see its pit of fight filled up with earth, 
and the peaceful cross planted in the centre; to dimb into its 
upper halls, and look down on ruin, ruin, ruin, all about ft ; the 
triumphal arches of Gonstantine, Septimius Severus, and Titus, 
the Roman Forum, the Palace of the Caesars, the temples of the 
old religion, fallen down and ^one ; is to see the ghost of old 
Rome, wicked, wonderful old aty, haunting the very ground on 
which its people trod. It is the most impressive, the most 
stately, the most solemn, grand, majestic, mournful sight conceiv 
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the work is now prosecuted by the Italian govern- 
ment It is under the management of M. Rosa, who 
has prepared a map of the grounds (for sale at 
Loscher's, Corso 346, for 3.50 /r.), which will be of 
more service to the tourist than any description. 
Visitors are admitted on Thurs. and Sat., from 10 a. m. 
until dusk ; the entrance is from the Forum, opposite 
the basilica of Constantine. The most interesting 
relics found here are preserved in a small museum. 

The Pantheon is the most perfect of the ancient 
buildings in Rome. It was built b. c. 27 by M. Agrippa, 
and restored by Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 
about A. D. 202. In 608 it was consecrated as a 
Christian church, but in 1087 was used as a fortress 
by one of the rival popes. It was restored in the 14th 
century, and again in the 17th, but the gilt bronze 
ceiling of the portico (weighing more than 450,000 
pounds) was removed to make the baldacchino of St. 
Peter's and cannon for St. Angelo. It suffered further 
spoliation under Benedict XIV. who carried off much 
of the precious marble to adorn other buildings. The 
ancient bronze doors still remain. The interior is a 
rotunda, 143 feet in diameter, lighted only by the 
circular opening (28 feet in diameter) in the centre of 
the dome. The church has become " the burial-place 
of painters," Raphael and A. Caracci being among 
the number. 

The Baths of Caracalla form "the largest mass of 
ruins in Rome, except the Coliseum." They were 
begun A. D. 212 by Caracalla, and completed under 
Alexander Severus. They covered an area of 2,625,000 
square yards, and could accommodate i6oo bathers at 
once. Among the ruins have been found many trea- 
sures of art now in the museums of Rome and Naples. 
Stairs lead to the top of the wall of one of the large 
halls, whence there is a fine view of the ruins and also 
of the Campagna.* 

* It was here that Shelley wrote his " Prometheus Unbound." 
U) the pre^ce he says : " Tnis poem was chiefly written upon thtf 
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The Baths of Diocletian^ near the railway station, 
were also of vast extent, but their ruins are less inter- 
esting. They may be visited in connection with the 
church of S. Maria degli Angeli (see above, p. 255). 
On the Esquiline hill, near the Coliseum, may be seen 
scattered masses of brickwork belonging to the Baths 
of Titus. 

Remains of the Cloaca Maxima^ built by Tarquinius 
Priscus about 2400 years ago to drain the marshes of 
the Velabrum, may be found near the church of S. 
Giorgio in Velabro ; and its mouth is to be seen on 
the Tiber, a little above the Temple of Vesta.* 
The ruined aqueducts that stretch their long lines of 
arches over the Campagna, towards the Alban and 
Sabine hills, may be visited in excursions from the 
city, if time permits. 

Of ancient mausolea and tonibsy the most imposing is 
that of Hadrian^ now the Castle of St. Angela. It was 
begun by Hadrian, and completed by his successor 
Antoninus Pius, a. d. 140. The present fortress is the 
mere skeleton of the magnificent structure. It can 
be visited only by permission from the commandant. 
The central chamber, with niches for the burial urns, 
is still to be seen. The Fonte S. Angela is the Pons 
i£lius of Hadrian, built as an approach to the mauso- 
leum. It is almost wholly ancient, except the parapets. 

mountainous ruins of the baths of Caracalla, among the flowery 
glades and thickets of odoriferous blossoming; trees which are 
extended in ever widening labyrinths upon its mimense platforms 
and dizzy arches suspended in the air." 

♦ This ^cefiil little temple, which has alwajrs been a favorite 
subject with artists, is doubtless familiar to the reader from 
engravings and photographs. It is about 50 feet in diameter, and 
the Corinthian columns are 32 feet high. The overhanging roof 
is of course modern. The temple was not Vesta's, but to what 
deity it did belong is a matter of dispute. It is now the church 
of o. Maria del Sole, In the same neighborhood is the so-called 
Temple of Fortufia Virilism which for nearly a thousand years 
has been the church of S, Maria Egiziaca ; also the picturesque 
structure known as the house of Rienzi, From the Ponte Rotto 
near by (on the site of the ancient Pons iEmilius) there are ^ood 
/lews up and down the river. 
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The Tomb ofCaius Cestius is near the gate of S. Paolo, 
and enclosed in the wall of Aurelian. It is a brick pyra- 
mid cased with marble, and is 125 feet high, with a base 
IOC feet square. It was built about b. c. 30, and is almost 
as perfect as on the day it was finished. In the old 
Protestant Cemetery^ at its fqot, is the grave of Keats, 
and in the new cemetery, near by, is the tomb which 
holds the heart of Shelley. Between the cemetery and 
the river rises Monte Testaccio^ 160 feet in height, 
entirely composed of broken pottery. Its origin is a 
mystery. The view from the top is one of the finest 
in Rome. One of the conspicuous objects it includes 
is the famous Tomb of Cacilia Metella^ on the Appian 
Way, 2 miles from the city. 

The Tomb of the Baker Eurysaces^ near the Porta 
Maggiore, is in the form of a baker's oven, and covered 
with symbols of his trade, and bas-reliefs illustrating 
it.* It was probably erected in the early years of 
the Empire. 

The Tomb of the Scipios is near the Porta S. Sebas- 
tiano ; the sarcophagus found in it (replaced by a 
model) is in the Vatican. In the adjacent Vigna 
Codini are three Columbaria,^ in remarkable preser- 
vation ; and close to the gate is the Arch of Drusus 
(b. c. 8), above which are remains of the aqueduct that 
supplied the Baths of Caracalla. 

* " An inscription states that the ashes of his wife are likewise 
reposited there, in a bread-basket ... If good bakers were as 
scarce in ancient Rome, as in the modem city, I do not wonder that 
they were thought worthy of stately monuments. None of the 
modem ones deserve any Setter tomb than a pile of their own sour 
loaves." — Hawthorne. 

This tomb is just outside the Po9ia Maggiore, which is formed of 
two arches of the Claudian aqueduct (a. d. 50). About two miles 
from the gate are the picturesque ruins of the Torre dei Schiavi^ 
the palace of the Gordians (a. d. 238), near which are the remains 
of a temple of Apollo. " This is, perhaps, one of the most striking 
scenes in the Campagna, and — backed by the violet mountains 
above Tivoli — is a favorite subject with artists." 

t These are tombs with little niches like pigeon-holes (whence 
heir name) for the cinerary urns. Hawthorne says : •* The im- 
pression left on me was, that this mode of disposmg of the dead 
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or the Catacombs the most interesting are those of 
St. Ca/ixtus, on the Appian Way, a mile or more from 
the Porta S. Sebastiano. They can be visited only in 
the company of a guide, on permission obtained by 
personal application at the office of the Cardinal- 
Vicar, 70 Via della Scrofa (best time, 11-12 a. m.). 
The guide expects a gratuity of 1-2 /r. for one person ; 
for a party, 50 c. each. It is well to take along your 
own taper (cerino).* 

The Catacombs of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, and of 
St. FratextatuSy are near those of Calixtus. Those 
of .S. SebastianOy under the church of that saint (in 
the same neighborhood), may be visited without a 
" permesso/' The Catcuombs of St, Agnes, not far from 
S. Agnese fuori le Mura (p. 254), are perhaps next in 
interest to those of Calixtus. 

[For fuller information concerning ancient Rome, 
we must refer the tourist to the " Walks in Kome " 
and other works mentioned above.] 

Of the great private palaces in Rome, the JPalazzo 
Borghese should be visited for its picture gallery, 
which is the best private collection in the city 
(Mon. Wed. Fri. 9-2 J ; 50 ^.). It is arranged accord- 
ing to schools, and there are catalogues in each room. 
Among the masterpieces are Titian's Sacred and 
Profane Love, Raphael's Entombment, Correggio's 
Danae, etc. 

The Villa Borghese, outside the Porta del Popolo, is 
noted for its beautiful grounds, which are a favorite 
promenade. They are accessible daily, Monday ex- 
cepted ; the museum of antiquities in the Casino (a 

was infinitely preferable to any which has been adopted since that 
day. ... I would rather have my ashes scattered over the 
soil to help the growth of the grass and daisies ; but still I should 
not murmur much at having them decently pigeon-holed in a 
Roman tomb." 

* " All descriptions of dangers attending a visit to the Cata- 
combs, if accompanied by a guide, and provided with cerinl, are 
quite imaginary. Neither does the visitor suffer from cold ; the 
temperature of the Catacombs is mild and warm ; the vaults are 
Umost always dry, and the air pure." — Hare. 
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valuable collection), only on Saturday, 1-4 in winter, 
4-7 in summer. 

The Palazzo Barberini^ built by Urban VIII., is a 
large and magnificent structure, but chiefly notable 
for a small picture gallery, the gems of which are 
Raphael's Fornarina, and Guide's Beatrice Cenci.* It 
is open on Mon. Tues. Wed. 12.30-5 ; Thurs. 2-5 \ 
Fri. Sat. 10-5. The library (Thurs. 9-2) contains 
7,000 MSS. many of which are rare. 

The Palazzo Colonna also contains a picture gallery 
(daily 11-3, except Sundays and holidays), well 
worth a visit. The gardens are delightful, and the 
terrace commands a fine prospect. 

In the Palazzo Doria there is a collection of nearly 
800 pictures (Tues. Fri. 10-2.30), a few of which are 
excellent. The gallery of the Palazzo Sciarra (Sat. 
1 1-3, but not always accessible) is small, but includes 
half a dozen celebrated pictures : Fra Bartolomeo's 
Holy Family, Raphael's Violin Player, Caravaggio's 
Gamblers, Leonardo da Vinci's Modesty and Vanity, 
Titian's Bella Donna, and Guido's Magdalen. The 
Palazzo Spada (Mon. Wed. Sat. 10-3) has a collection 
of antiquities, among which is the celebrated statue of 
Pompey (believed to be the one at whose feet Julius 
Caesar fell), and a picture gallery in which there is 
nothing of remarkable merit. The Palazzo Rospigliosi 
contains many treasures of art, which are to be seen 
only by special permission ; but the Casino, which is 
famous for having Guide's Aurora t on the ceiling of 
the hall, is open on Wed. and Sat. 10-3 (50^.). The 
Palazzo Corsini (Mon. Thurs. Sat. 9-3) has many 
poor pictures, with a few choice ones, by Carlo Dolce, 
Titian, Guido, Guercino, Spagna, Holbein, et al. 

* The old Palace of the Cenci is in the Piazza Cenci, near the 
Ghetto. There are some very striking comments on Guido's 
picture in the " Italian Note-books/* vol. ii. p. 242. 

t *' The picture is as fresh and brilliant as if he had painted it 
with the morning sunshine which it represents. It could not be 
more lustrous in its hues, if he had given it the last touch an hour 
Vgo." — Hawthorne. 
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The Villa Albani (Tuesdays, on permission obtained 
at the Palazzo Torlonia) is famous for its Casino, 
which is itself a splendid palace, rich in art treasures, 
especially ancient sculptures. The Villa Ludovisi 
(Thurs. on special permission obtained through ambas- 
sador or consul) is likewise noted for its ancient 
sculptures, and for its beautiful grounds. The Villa 
Fartusina (ist and 15th of each month, 10-3 ; 50^.) is 
decorated with frescoes designed by Raphael, and 
painted by Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni, and 
Raphael's own Galatea, one of his most perfect works. 
The Villa Doria-Pamfili (accessible Mon. Fri. to 
pedestrians and two-horse carriages), jon the summit 
of the Janiculum, has extensive grounds admirably 
laid out, and is a favorite resort of the Romans, who 
call it "Belrespiro."* The Villa Wolkonsky (Wed 
Sat.) has beautiful gardens, intersected by the Claudian 
aqueduct, and commanding one of the finest views in 
Rome, especially towards sunset 

[The times and conditions for visiting some of these 
art collections, etc., are liable to be changed ; but the 
latest arrangements may be found in the Roman 
limes (published on Sat., 20 c.\ which also contains 
a list of the current attractions, names of visitors, and 
other information for the tourist.] 

A few of the mosl interesting excursions in the en- 
virons of Rome are the following : (i) along the Via 
Appia to the Catacombs of St. Calixtus and the 
Tomb of Caecilia Metellaf (see above, p. 263) with 

* ** From the ilex-fringed terrace in front of the casino is one of 
the best views of St. Peter's, which is here seen without the town 
— backed by the Campagna, the Sabine Mountains, and the blue 
peak of Soracte." — Hare, 

There is another famous view of St. Peter's from the garden of 
the PrioratOj a priory adjoining the church of iS". Maria AvenHna 
(or del Prtorato) on the Aventine. You look down a beautiful 
avenue of old bay-trees, which forms a frame, as it were, for the 
picture of the church in the distance. It is known as " the view 
pf St. Peter's through the Ke)rhole." Hildebrand spent his early 
years in this monastery, of which his uncle was abbot. 

t «* It is at Caecilia Metella's tomb that the beauties of the Via 
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the ruins of the Circus of Maxentius (a. d. 311) near 
by, and onward, between lines of ancient tombs and 
other ruins, as far as you care to extend the walk or 
drive ; (2) from the Porta S. Giovanni as far as the 
Porta Furba (2 miles), with fine views of the Acqua 
Felice and other ancient aqueducts en route, and a 
glorious prospect of the Campagna and the Alban 
and Sabine Mountains from the Porta Furba * (which 
is an arch of the Acqua Felice) — one of the most 
attractive walks in the neighborhood of Rome ; (3) 
from the Porta del Popolo, via the Ponte Molle and 
the road thence along the river (many charming views 
on the way), to the Acqua Acetosa, a mineral spring (3 
miles or more), returning by the more direct road 
(2 miles) to the city — another delightful excursion ; f 
(4) from the Porta Angelica to the ViHa Mdlini (ad- 
mission, 50 c) on Monte Mario (about 2 miles), whence 
there is a magnificent view ; X (s) to the Ponte Nomen- 

Appia really begin. A very short distance further, we emerge 
from the walls which have hitherto shut in the road on either 
side, and enjoy uninterrupted views over the Latin plain, strewn 
with its ruinea castles and villages — and the long lines of aque- 
ducts, to the Sabine and Alban mountains." — Hare, 

* From the Porta Furba it is only 10 minutes' walk across the 
fields to the Via Appia Nuova (near the remains of the Basilica 
of S, Stefano^ discovered in 1858) by which the return to the city 
may be made. Following this road for a mile or more in the 
opposite direction we reach the osteria of Tavolato^ near which is 
one of the most picturesque remains of the Aqua Claudia. 

t It is uninteresting as far as the Ponte Molle^ to which point a 
carriage maybe taken (1.50-2 fr,) if preferred. The Ponte Molle 
is on the site of the ancient Pons Milvius, 

X ** Here we stood, on a most delicious evening, the ilex and 
the ^um-cistus in great profusion about us, the slope below full 
of vmes and olives, the cypresses above our heads, and before 
our eyes all that one has read of in Roman History — the course 
of the Tiber between the hills that bound it, commg down from 
Fidenae and receiving the Allia and Anio ; beyond, the Apen- 
nines, the distant and higher summits still quite white with snow ; 
in front, the Alban hills ; on the right, the Campagna to the sea ; 
and just beneath us the whole length of Rome, ancient and mod- 
em — St. Peter's and the Coliseum, rising as the representatives 
>f each — the Pantheon, the Aventine, the Quirinal, all the well- 
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tana (past the church of S. Agnese fuori le Mura 
which, with the Catacombs of St. Agnes, may be vis 
ited at the same time) and the ancient Mans Sacer 
beyond the bridge, which is over the Anio and about 
3 miles from the Porta Pia ; (6) to the old abbey of 
Tn FontanCy with its three venerable churches, about 
a miles beyond S. Paolo fuori le Mura (p. 251), to 
which point there is an omnibus (30 r.) every half 
hour from the Piazza di Venezia ; and (7) to the Torre 
del Schiavi (see p. 263, foot-note). 

Of longer excursions the most interesting are those 
to Frascati, Albano, and Tivoli. 

Frascati {Hotels : di Londra, Grandey etc,)y with its 
charming villas, on the slope of the Alban mountains, 
is a popular summer resort. It may be reached by 
rail (12 miles; 2.20 fr., 1.55 fr., i.io fr.), or by car- 
riage (one horse, about 15 fr.). Of the many beauti- 
ful villas accessible to visitors, the finest are the Filla 
Aldobrandini, now the property of the Borghese, and 
the Villa Ruffinella, formerly owned by Lucien Bona- 
parte, now by King Victor Emanuel, and supposed to 
occupy the site of Cicero's Tusculan villa. 

A shady road leads, in half an hour, to the ancient 
TusctUum, where there are the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, theatre, citadel, and other Roman remains. 
The view from the citadel is magnificent. 

[Another pleasant road leads (3 miles) to Grotta 
Ferrata, noted for the frescoes by Domenichino in the 
old Greek monastery of St. Basil.] 

From Tusculum one may go by paths through the 
fields and woods (guide necessary, 1-1.50 fr,) in an 
hour and a half to Rocca di Papa, a small town in the 
midst of charming forest scenery ; and thence in 40 
minutes to the summit of Monte Cavo (3,200 feet), the 
ancient Mons Albanus, where stood the great temple 
of Jupiter Latiaris. The road from Rocca di Papa is 

known objects distinctly laid before us. One may safely say that 
the world cannot contain many views of such miii£^ed beauty and 
interest as this." — Dr, Arnold. 



^ 
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the old Via Triumphalis, paved with basalt, by which 
the generals who had been refused a triumph at Rome 
ascended to celebrate one " on their own hook." The 
views on the way and from the top are indescribably 
fine.* 

Returning to Rocca di Papa, one may cross to 
Albano, via Falazzuola (on the east bank of the Alban 
Lake), and the charming roads known as the Upper 
and Lower Galleries (^Galkria di Sopra and di Sotid), 
in about 2 hours. 

Alb AND {Hotels : de Russie, de Paris, di Roma), is 
another favorite resort of the Romans in the hot 
months. It is on the site of the villa of Pompey and 
the Albanum of Domitian. It is on the railway from 
Rome to Naples (18 miles from the former) but the 
station is 2 J miles from the town (omnibus, 50 c,)J\ 

TivoLi {Hotels: della Pace, ddla Regina, in the 
town ; Sibylla, near the temples), the ancient Tibur, 
is about 16 miles from Rome^ by a hot and dusty 
road. There are diligences {vetttirini) twice a day in 
4-5 hours ; 2.50 fr, A carriage for the excursion 
costs 15-20 yr. for one horse, 2^ fr, for two horses 
(at the hotels, 30-40 fr,). The so-called Temple of 
the Sibyl is a circular Corinthian edifice, familiar to 
everybody from pictures and photographs. There is 
also a rectangular Ionic temple^ now a church dedi- 
cated to St. George. From the terrace of the former 
there is a beautiful view of the celebrated falls, Be- 

* From this height Virgil represents Juno as surveying the 
Trojan and Latin armies before they join battle (}En, xii. 

134) : — 

*' At luno e summo qui nunc Albanus habetur— 
Turn neque nomen erat nee honos aut gloria monti— 
Prospiciens tumulo campum aspectabat et arabas 
Laurentum Troumque acies urbemque Latini. " 

t Hare suggests this plan for a day's visit to Frascati and 
Albano : Drive to Frascati early, take donkeys hy Rocca di 
Faipa to Monte Cavo ; take luncheon at the Temple, and return 
6y Palazzuola and the Upper and Lower Galleries to Alhano, 
grhither the carriage should be sent on to await you ; drive back 
:o Rome in the evening. 
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sides the great fall, 320 feet in height,* there are die 
smaller ones called Ze Cascatelle on a branch of the 
Anio. 

The extensive remains of Hadrian's Villa are half 
an hour's walk from Tivoli. Among the ruins are 
those of three theatres, several temples, a stadium, 
baths, barracks, etc. Many of the best works of art 
in European museums were found here. 

Bome to Ifaples. 

From Rome to Naples is 162 miles by rail ; 28 yr., 
18.40 /r., 13.60 yr. Express trains accomplish the dis- 
tance in 8 hours ; ordinary trains take at least 10^ 
hours. There is nothing m route of special interest to 
the " vacation " tourist. The modern Capua, we may 
remark, is not the site of the ancient Capua, the ruins 
of which are to be seen about 3 miles further on, at 
the station of Santa Maria di Capua. Caserta, 20 
miles from Naples, is noted for its royal palace, built 
in 1752 by Charles III., an immense pile, with exten- 
sive gardens. It has been called " the Versailles of 
Naples." 

Naples, in Italian Napoli {Hotels : d^Amkrique, 
New York, Vittoria, Gran Bretagna, CrocelU, t des 
£trangerSj all first-class ; de Russie, cheaper, good) is 
beautiful for situation, but historically and architect- 
urally one of the least interesting of the Italian cities. 
It attracts the tourist, " not for its own sake alone cm: 
chiefly, but on account of its position as the metropolis 
of a region in itself gloriously beautiful, full of sites of 
transcendent, mythological and historical interest, and 

* This fall is artificial, having been formed by diverting the 
greater part of the water of the Anio into a new channel by 
means of two long tunnels through the limestone rock. This 
was done to prevent the recurrence of inundations lik£ that of 
1826, which destroyed a part of the village. The new fatt was. 
" opened " in i8j4 in the presence of Gregory XVI. The old 
one, though much diminished in volume, is still beautdful. 
^t Gaze's " coupons " are taken here ; Cook's, at the HtOel des 
Etrangers, 
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rich in memorials of ancient wealth, luxury, and art.'' 
One whose time is limited should devote to the city it- 
self little more than is necessary for the Museum, though 
a few of the 300 churches are worth visiting. 

'Yh&Museuniy formerly known as the Museo Reale Bor^ 
banico^ now as the Museo Nazionale, is open every day 
in the week, 9-3 ; i fr* admission, but free on Sund. 
and Thurs. There is no complete catalogue ; but the 
custodians, most of whom speak French, readily give 
information needed by visitors (gratuities forbidden). 
The chief departments of the vast exhibition are as fol- 
lows : Ancient mural paintings (from Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, etc.) j ancient bronzes (the finest collection 
in the world) ; marble sculptures (including many re- 
nowned masterpieces of ancient art) ; inscriptions (of 
great interest to the scholar and antiquarian) ; Egyptian 
antiquities ; mediaeval antiquities (bronzes, weapons, 
ivories, etc.) ; ancient crystal (the largest collection of 
the kind) ; ancient terra-cottas ; papyri (from Hercu- 
laneum) ; engravings (seen only by special permission); 
Pompeian relics (articles of food, domestic utensils, 
furniture, ornaments, etc.) ; coins ; vases (Etruscan 
and other, including many of remarkable size and 
beauty) \ the picture gallery, containing more than 800 
paintings, among which are not a few of the highest 
merit ; and the library, with 200,000 volumes and 
4,000 MSS., many of them rare and of the greatest 
interest. 

The GiM^//nz/ (rebuilt after being burned in the isth 
century, restored in 1837) contains a few good paint- 
ings and monuments. The adjoining chapel of Santa 
Restituta is a basilica of the 7th century, restored in the 
17th, with ancient bas-reliefs, mosaics, etc. The richly 
decorated chapel of St yanuarius (or la Cappella del 
Tesoro) is the scene of the miraculous liquefaction of 
the blood of the saint* S» Domenico (13th century, 

♦ This event, which is the greatest of the Neapolitan festivals, 
takes place three times a year — on the first Sunday in May, Sept 
xQth, and Dec. i6th, and for several successive days. 
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lately restored) is perhaps the most imposing of the 
churches in Naples, and is rich in old monuments. S, 
Martina (near the CctstU of St, Elmo^ which may be 
visited at the same time for the view from the ramparts) 
is noted for its paintings by Spagnoletto (including his 
best work, a Descent from the Cross), Stanzioni, and 
others. San Severo (S. Maria della Pietk de' Sangri) 
is lavishly adorned with gilding and sculptures, mostly 
of an allegorical character. Gesi^ Nuovo contains fres- 
coes by Spagnoletto and other masters, and Ulncoro- 
nata some admirable ones by Giotto. There are also 
frescoes by Giotto in Santa Chiara, and both that 
church and S, Anna d^ Lambardi are noteworthy for 
their beautiful monuments and other sculptures. 

The University contains museums of natural history, 
etc., and a good library, open to visitors (9-3, except 
Sund.). The Observatory^ formerly under the charge 
of the celebrated Piazzi, now under that of De (Jas- 
paris, is on the hill of Capodimonte, to the north of the 
city. The Palazzo di Capodimonte is half a mile or 
more to the west of the Observatory, and there are 
many delightful walks in the neighborhood. 

The Villa Nazionale^ formerly ViUa Reale^ a long 
narrow park close to the sea (near the principal hotels) 
is the fashionable promenade, and is very gay and 
lively of a summer evening. From the terrace at the 
end of the garden there is a charming view of tiie 
bay. 

Ezcnrsioiis from Naples.* 

To THE Westward. — A little way beyond the 
Villa Nazionale is the so-called Grotto of Posilipo, a 
tunnel about half a mile long through the rock, made 
by the Romans for the road from Naples to Puteoli 
(Pozzuoli). It has been enlarged in modern times, 
and is now lighted with gas. Near the western en- 
trance is the Tomb of Virgil, the authenticity of which 
has been disputed, though the result has been rather 
^ confirm than to refute the popular tradition. 
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Farther from Naples, on the road by the sea, is the 
Grotto of Sejanus, another tunnel through the rock, 
500 feet longei than that of Posilipo, and originally 
wider and higher. It was probably cut about b. c. 37, 
long before the time of Sejanus. Near by are to be 
seen the ruins of Pollio's villa of Pausiiypon* a small 
theatre, and other Roman structures. 

The Lake of Agnano is half a mile from the direct 
road to Pozzuoli, or an hour's walk from Naples. 
Near its margin is the Grotto del Cane, famous for its 
exhalations of carbonic acid gas. 

Pozzuoli is two hours' walk (an hour's drive) from 
Naples. It is a good place to buy antiquities — of 
the kind " made to sell," in a double sense — and is 
much infested with guides. A franc is enough to pay 
for one through the town and immediate vicinity, or 
1.50 to 2 fr. including Solfatara and the Lake of 
Agnano. At the western end of the town the Temple 
of Serapis is to be seen, interesting to antiquarians as 
a ruin, and to geologists for the remarkable elevation 
and depression that the site has undergone. Near by 
are to be seen the remains of two other temples, now 
partially under water. On a hill behind the town is 
the amphitheatre, excavated in 1838. It had seats for 
some 30,000 spectators, and is so well preserved that 
it gives one a good idea of the internal arrangements 
of an ancient amphitheatre. Among the ruins in the 
neighborhood is 2i piscina, or reservoir. 

The Solfatara, half a mile from Pozzuoli, is a vol- 
canic crater from which sulphurous fumes incessantly 
rise. The only lava eruption that is known to have 
taken place was in 1198. The ground sounds hollow 
to the tread, and is perceptibly warm ; and there are 
hot springs hard by. The Lake of Agnano may be 
reached from here by a half hour's walk, but is better 
visited on the way to or from Naples. 

* The name is the Greek ravaiXwovy " end of care," to which 
the modem Sans'Sauci is equivalent. 

18 
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Following the shore from Pozzuoli for some three 
miles more, we reach Baia^ the ancient Baue^ with its 
ruins of baths, temples, etc. On the way we pass 
Monte Nuovo^ a volcanic hill, 440 feet high, thrown up 
after an earthquake in 1538 ; silso the Locus Lucrinus, 
famous now for its fish, as in the old Roman days for 
its oysters. A little way inland is the Locus AvemusJ^ 
the ancient gateway of hell, through which the modern 
schoolboy wearily follows iEneas and the Sibyl. There 
is no doubt that this is the lake, but the Cave 
of the Sibyl on its bank cannot be the veritable 
Virgilian one. It is a long low damp passage in the 
rocks, into which a guide carries a tourist and a torch 
for a franc or two. Not far off another underground 
passage leads to the Stufe di Nerone (or Bagni di 
Nerone)^ springs of water hot enough to cook eggs. 
They were known to the ancients as the Therma 
NeroniafUBy and were in high repute with invalids.t 

The ruins of the ancient Cunue are 4^ miles from 
Pozzuoli. The huge walls of the Acropolis on a 
height, from which there is a fine view, and the frag- 
ments of a few temples are all that remain of this ear- 
liest of the Greek colonies in Italy. The rock is per- 
forated by many passages, one of which, called the 
Grotto of the Stbyl, agrees better with Virgil's descrip- 

* Dr. Peabody says : *' Avernus is a charming little gem of a 
lake, about half a mile in diameter, with a veiy facilis descensus^ 
but one as inviting as it is easy. It is almost arcular, and walled 
all round by gentle sloping hills \ and its waters are pure and 
bright Its name denotes birdUss ; for it was said that no bird 
could fly over it, and still live ; but the birds certainlv do not 
shun it now. There is now no forest-growth in its neighborhood. 
It is not improbable that, when it was surrounded by a dense 
and frowning forest, it was, because of its very littleness, dark 
«id gloomy ; and in that region of foul smells, mephitic exhala- 
tions that have since found some other vent may have risen 
firom its banks.'' 

t Martial, who alludes to them several times, asks — 

"Quid Nerone pejus? 
Quid thermis melius Neromutuu f " 
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tion than the one near Lake Avernus.* Between 
Pozzuoli and Cumae is the Arco FeliUy a brick arch 
60 feet high, with traces of an aqueduct on the top. 
Near this is La Grotta di Fietro della Pace, a tunnel 
half a mile long, cut by Agrippa, and affording the 
most direct passage between Cumae and Lake Avernus. 
Between Cumae and Baiae is the Lago del Fusaro, the 
ancient Falus Acherusia, About two . miles south of 
Baiae is the pyramidal Capo Miseno, the Misenum of 
Virgfil, from the top of which (275 feet or so above the 
water) there is one of the best views to be had even in 
this region of beautiful prospects. 

The very best "View near Naples, " perhaps the finest 
in Italy," is from the garden of the monastery at Cam- 
aldoli (1,416 feet) a height to the west of the city. 
Donkeys for the ascent (2 fr.) may be found in the 
Strada delF Infrascata, near the Museum. The whole 
excursion occupies about 3 J hours ; somewhat more, 
perh^Sy if made on foot. 

To THE Southward. — The ascent of Vesuvius may 
be made either from Rmna or from Pompeii, The 
excursion from either place may be accomplished in 7 
hours, but with proper allowance for rest, lunch, etc., 
it takes the better part of a day. A visit to Hercula- 
neum (i hour) may be co^ibined with it, if one starts 
from Resina; or Pompeii may be "done" in the same 
day, if that is the starting-point and one is pressed 
for time. Licensed guides may be found at Portici, 
Resina, and Pompeii, and the ascent should not be 
attempted without one {one is enough, even for a 

* Virgil distinctly says that the cave was in the side of the hill 
of Cumae (jEn, vi 42) : — 

" Excisum Eitifiicat laius ingens rufits in antrum, 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centiun.'' 

The grotto here has many branches or side passages, which may 
be the adiiiis and ostia ol the poet The earlier commentators 
confounded this cave with the entrance to the infernal regions 
at Avernus (the "spelunca alta .... vastoque immanis 
hiatu" of ySn. vi. 237), but Cluverius, whom the recent editors 
follow, pointed out the mistake. 
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party). It is well to ride to the base of the cone, as it 
is a hard climb from that point. Expense for guide, 
5 fr, : for horse, 5 fr. ; gratuities, etc., 2-5 fr, more, 
including 1-2 fr, for the man or boy who takes care 
of the horse while the ascent of the cone is made. 
In summer, one should start as early as possible, so as 
to reach the summit before the hottest part of the 
day. 

There are frequent trains from Naples to Portici, in 
15 minutes ; 95, 65, or 35 c, Resinay three-quarters of 
a mile from Portici, may also be reached by carriage 
from Naples ; one horse, i,$o/r, FompHi is 14 miles 
from N. by rail ; 2.05 fr,y 1.55 fr., 80 c. 

The height of Vesuvius is about 4,000 feet, varying 
somewhat with each eruption. About half way up is a 
Meteorological Observatory, established in 1844. 

Herculaneum is about a mile from the station at 
Portici. An hour will suflSice for seeing the excava- 
tions ; admission, 2 fr., for which guide and torch are 
furnished. 

Pompeii requires more time, 3 hours at least b^ing 
necessary for a hurried survey of the chief objects 
of interest.* The entrance to the ruins is a few min- 
utes' walk from the station ; admission, zfr, including 
the services of a guide (gratuities forbidden) for as 
many hours as one chooses to remain. The guides 
offer books, photographs, etc., for sale, which are 
mostly poor for the price. On Sunday, admission is 
free, and visitors are allowed to ramble at pleasure 
without a guide. It is a hot place in summer, and at 
that season the latter part of the afternoon is the best 
time for a visit. 

♦ If possible, one should " read up " well on Pompeii before 
the visit, and decide what portions of the ruins he will examine 
most carefully. The best book of a popular character on the 
subject is Monnier's Wonders of Pompeii, a translation of which 
is published by Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., of New York. The 
scholar and the archaeologist do not need to be referred to larger 
and more elaborate works; the ordinary tourist will find this 
httle book just what he needs. 
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From the entrance one usually goes directly to the 
foruniy where the most interesting buildings are the 
BasUica^ or hall of justice ; the temple ofyupiter^ from 
the upper story of which there is a good view of the 
ruins ; the temple of Venus, which was unfinished when 
the city was destroyed ; the Chalcidicumy built by the 
priestess Eumachia and perhaps used as an exchange ; 
the temple of Merairy, where many articles found in 
the excavations are deposited ; and the Pantheon, or 
temple of Augustus , as it is called. Leaving the forum 
to the north, we see the Triumphal Arch which was its 
boundary on that side, and after visiting the temple oj 
Fortune proceed to the Thermce, or Baths. Nearly 
opposite is the elegant house of the Tragic Poet, which 
Bulwer in " The Last Days of Pompeii " makes the 
dwelling of Glaucus. Near by is the house of Pansa, 
one of the largest in the city ; and in the same quar- 
ter (between the streets of Fortune and of the Thermae 
and the walls) are the house of Sallust, the Bakery, the 
house of Adonis, the Tavern (No. 9 Street of Mercury), 
the house of the small fountain and that of the large 
fountain, the Fullonica (or fuller's establishment), the 
kouse of the Faun, the house of Meleager, and many 
other dwellings, shops, etc. Having traversed this 
district we reach the walls and the Gate of Hercu- 
laneum, through which we pass into the Street of 
Tombs, Here are many tombs, among which those of 
Mamia, Calventius, and Ncevoleia Tyche may be noted ; 
also the villa of Diomed, with its garden, terraces, 
wine-cellar, etc. Returning into the city we next 
visit the southern quarter, where the most interesting 
buildings are the Stabian Thermce (another bathing 
establishment) ; the houses of Cornelius Rufus, of 
Holconius, of Siricus, of the Balcony (casa del balcone 
pensile), and others ; the Triangular Forum ; the two 
Theatres (teatro tragico and teatro comico) ; the 
*emples of Esculapius and of Isis ; and at the extreme 
southwestern corner of the town, quite a distance from 
the other ruins, the Amphitheatre, which had seats foi 
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30,000 spectators. From this point it is a fifteen 
minutes' walk to the station. Opposite this is the 
Diotned Hotels expensive ; near the Porta di Stabia is 
the RaffaeU Christiana inn, less pretentious, and a 
favorite resort of artists. 

Castellamare {Hotels : Royal^ Anglais), an hour's 
ride by rail from Naples (3.05 fr., 2 fr,, 95 ^.), is 
pleasantly situated on the bay, and is a popular resort 
in summer. From here a delightful road along the 
shore leads to Sorrento {Hotels: del Tasso, La 
Sirena; VUla Nardil Tramontano, etc.), 7 J miles dis- 
tant; carriage, 3-5 yh The scenery here is charm- 
ing, and the salubrity of the air makes the place a 
favorite summer residence in our day, as it was in 
ancient times. 

Capri, the ancient Caprece, may be conveniently 
reached from here by boat. A four-oared boat costs 
10 yr., with I fr. to the boatmen, and a two-oared 
boat, 6-8 fr,y for the excursion, which may be ac- 
complished in a single day. There are several hotels 
on the island, of which the Tiberio and Quisisana^ both 
kept by English people, are commended. The Albergo 
d^Inghilterra is near the landing-place. The remains 
of the villa of Tiberius are to be seen at the eastern 
extremity of the island, and the rock {IlSalto) whence 
it is said the tyrant used to throw his victims into the 
sea 700 feet below. The famous Blue Grotto may be 
visited by boat from the landing, in two hours ; 2fr, 
for I or 2 persons, i fr, each for more. The entrance 
is so low that one has to stoop as the boat passes it, 
and it cannot be entered at all in rough weather. 
Within is a chamber, 160 feet by 80, and 40 high, 
illuminated only from the entrance and by the reflec- 
tion from the bottom 60 feet below. The water within 
looks " like a lambent sheet of blue flame," and the 
effect of the light on the walls and everything in the 
cave is magical and indescribable. There is a Green 
Grotto on the south side of the island, but it is much 
inferior, though worth a visit if one has time for it. 
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Amalfi {Hotels : dei Cappuccini, ddla Lund) may be 
reached most conveniently by carriage from Vietri^ 30 
miles from Naples by rail iA-Z^fr-t 3»25 /r., 1.65^.) ; 
or from Salerno, which is the next station on the rail- 
way. A carriage from either place costs 5-6 fr, for 
one horse, 7-9 fr, for two horses. A boat from 
Salerno costs 8-10 fr, according to the number of 
rowers. The road, completed in 1852^ is even more 
beautiful than that from Castellamare to Sorrento. It 
follows the coast, in many places hundreds of feet 
above the sea, cut into the sides of the cliffs, or sup- 
ported by walls and viaducts, with ever-shifting views 
of indescribable loveliness. Amalfi itself is on a bold 
and lofty promontory which forms one of the bounda- 
ries of the bay of Salerno, and is surrounded with 
the wildest and most picturesque scenery. It has a 
cathedral built in the nth century, and "rich in 
beautiful mosaics and precious marbles." The bronze 
doors are probably of Byzantine origin. In the crypt 
there is a colossal statue of St. Andrew, to whom the 
church is dedicated. 

Salerno {Hotels: Vittoria, best; d*Angleterre)y the 
ancient Salemum, is delightfully situated "on a 
crescent-shaped beach, to which the principal streets 
run parallel, and from which the town slopes gently 
upward about half-way to the summit of ac hill of 
moderate height, whence it is overlooked by the 
ancient castle of Robert Guiscard." The cathedral 
was erected in 1084, but has been injured by restora- 
tions. The bronze doors were put up in 1099. The 
crypt is richly decorated with mosaics ; and one of the 
chapels contains the tomb of Hildebrand, who died 
here in 1085.* 

* Salerno was celebrated in the Middle Ages for its medical 
school, founded by Robert Guiscard, which was long regarded as 
the best in Europe. Those who have read Longfellow's " Golden 
Legend" will recollect^ Prince Henry's pilgrimage thither, and 
the graphic picture of the wrangling doctors of the old scholastic 
city. 
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[From Salerno an excursion may be made by car- 
riage to the ruined temples of Pastum, about 24 miles 
distant The route is over a dreary plain, and is not 
always safe. Inquiries should be made at the office of 
the commandant at Salerno, where arrangements may 
be made for an escort of soldiers, if thought necessary. 
The temples at Paestum are in the Doric style, and, 
with the exception of those at Athens, are the most ad- 
mirable remains of Greek architecture in existence.] 

[Sicily. An excursion to Sicily may be made from 
Naples by several lines of steamers plying between 
that city and Messina or Palermo. For the times of 
sailing see " Bradshaw " for the current month, or make 
inquiries at Naples. The fares to Messina or to Pa- 
lermo are 40.60 /r., 24.60 /r., exclusive of food. The 
passage to the former place is made in 20-22 hours; 
to the latter, in 16-20 hours. From Messina * {Hotels : 
Vittoria^ Trinacria ; Vmezia^ Europa) there is a railway 
to Catania and Syracuse (114 miles; 20,10 fr,, 14.10 
/r., 10.10 fr.). Giardini^ 30 miles from Messina, is the 
station for visiting Taormina (2^ miles distant), the an- 
cient Tauromenium^ famous for the beauty of its situa- 
tion, its ancient theatre, and other remains of Roman 
and mediaeval times. Catania {Hotels: di Catania^ 

* For the benefit of those who would like to make a brief excur- 
sion to Athensy we would say that Messina is the most convenient 
starting-point. One of the large steamers of the Messageries Impi- 
riales sails once a week from Messina direct for the PirtBuSy the 
port of Athens, in about 48 hours ; 135 Z''., 102 fr,, meals included. 

From the Piraeus to Athens there are frequent trains ; ist class 
fare, i drachma (about 90 centimes, or 18 cents of our money) 
At Athens the leading hotels are the d^ Angleterre^ GramU Bre- 
tagney des grangers. French and English are spoken at the ho- 
tels. If one chooses, the return may be made either to Brindisi 
(not to be commended, on the whole) or to Trieste (in about 3 
days, by excellent steamers of the Austrian Lloyd*s Co.), both 
lines touchmg at C(frfu, If one returns to Messina by the same 
steamer in which he came, he will have two days in Athens — 
time enough for a glance at the chief things in the -city ; if he 
waits for the next steamer, he will have nine da]rs, in which he 
can " do " the city somewhat more at leisure and make a few 
excursions in the vicinity. 
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Corona di Ferro ; Orient^ Francia), where there are also 
Roman ruins and a large Benedictine monastery (the 
church is the largest in Sicily, and the organ is one 
of the best in all Europe), is the point from which 
the ascent of Mt. Etna (10,400 feet) is usually made. 
The excursion is a fatiguing one, and occupies the bet- 
ter part of two days. One goes from Catania (where 
guides and other requisites for the journey can be got) 
to Nicolosi by carriage in 2\ hours (on foot in the same 
time) ; thence to the Casa Inglese (a lodge at the base 
of the cone of the crater) by mule in 6 or 7 hours (a 
hard " tramp " of 7 or 8 hours) ; thence on foot to the 
summit in i^ hours. The return to Nicolosi may be 
made in 5 or 6 hours. On the ascent it is best to start 
from Nicolosi at about 7 p. m., in order to rest at the 
Casa Inglese and reach the summit before sunrise. 
The view, in clear weather, takes in all Sicily, the vol- 
canic islands to the north, parts of Italy, and Malta. 

Syracuse {Hotels: del Sole, Vittoria, Italia) in 
these latter days occupies only a small portion of its 
former area, the modern town being limited to the 
island of Ortygia, one of the five divisions of the 
ancient city. Parts of an old temple are built into 
the walls of the cathedral, and remains of another 
temple are to be seen in the town. On the mainland 
there are more extensive ruins : a Roman amphi- 
theatre^ the artificial grotto called the Ear of Diony- 
sius, an immense Greek theatre^ the Greek fort of 
Euryalus, the great Altar hewn by Hiero II. out of 
the solid rock, and much more that is of the highest 
interest to the antiquarian. The Museum in the town 
(daily, 8-i) contains a celebrated statue of Venus, a 
colossal head of Zeus, and other sculptures, bronzes, 
vases, etc., found in the neighborhood. In the basin 
of Xh^ fountain of Arethusa, which flows as in the old 
classic times, the papyrus may be seen growing ; and 
in the river Anapo (the ancient Anapus), 3 miles dis- 
tant, the plant grows wild — brought thither from tho 
Nile 250 years before Christ. 
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Palermo {Hotels: Trinacriay de France; Centrede^ 
Sidlia)y the capital of Sicily, is called '* la felice " on 
account of its fine situation and delightful climate. 
It has a cathedral (built in the 12th century, but much 
altered at various subsequent periods), parts of which 
are beautiful in spite of restorations; and several 
of the churches contain interesting paintings and 
mosaics. The Museum (daily, 9-3, except Sunday) 
includes a small picture gallery and a fine collection 
of antiquities. Excursions may be made to Monreale^ 
with its celebrated cathedral and magnificent views ; 
to Monte Pdlegrino and the royal chateau of La Favo- 
rita ; to the monastery of •S'. Maria di Gesi^, a favorite 
resort of artists ; and many others no less attractive.] 

Other Flfloes of Kote in Italy. 

Ravenna {Hotels: Spada d*Oro, San Marco) is 
about 50 miles from Bologna by rail ; 7.40 fr,^ 5.60 
fr.y 2.8o/r. It is a place of great historic interest, and 
remarkable for monuments of the architecture and art 
of the early part of the Middle Ages. The cathedraly 
founded in the 4th century, but remodelled in the 
18th, contains frescoes and other paintings by Guido 
and his pupils, a bishop's chair with ivory bas-reliefs of 
the 5th and 6th centuries, and other notable antiqui- 
ties. The Baptistery is adorned with mosaics of the 
5th century and sculptures of the 6th. The basilica of 
S, Apollinare Nuovo^ built about 500 by Theodoric 
as an Arian cathedral, and the church of 5. Maria 
in Cosmedin are also noted for mosaics of the 6th 
century. ^S". Vitale is one of the oldest of Christian 
churches, having been consecrated in 547. It was 
built in imitation of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
the dome is constructed of earthen vessels. It con- 
tains some admirable mosaics, and some fine Greek 
and Roman bas-reliefs brought hither from ancient 
temples. The Mausoleum of Galla Pladdia is a small 
church founded by that Empress about 440, and deco- 
•'ated throughout with mosaics. It contains the sar- 
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cophagus of the founder, and those of Honorius (her 
brother) and Constantius III. (her second husband). 
" These are the sole monuments of the emperors of 
ancient Rome which still remain in their original 
position." The tomb of Dante, who died at Ravenna 
Sept. 14, 132 1, is a mausoleum erected in 1482, re- 
stored in 1692 and again in 1780. The Academy of 
Fine Arts contains pictures (chiefly by native masters), 
mosaics, casts, etc. 

Outside the walls is the Rotonda^ or mausoleum of 
Theodoric the Great, probably erected about 530. 
About 3 miles to the south is the church of •$■. Apol* 
linare in Ciasse, which is perhaps the best existing 
specimen of an early Christian church. It was built 
in 534 on the site of a temple of Apollo. The walls 
are decorated with portraits of the bishops of Ravenna, 
an unbroken series of 126, from the first bishop, St. 
Apollinaris, martyred a. d. 74, to the present arch- 
bishop. The high altar is richly decorated with many- 
colored stones, and the tribune with mosaics of the 
6th century. 

The ancient Pine Forest of Ravenna (La Pineta), 
celebrated in song by Dante, Boccaccio, Dryden, and 
Byron,* extends for many miles along the Adriatic on 
the road to Rimini. 

Ancona {Hotels : La Pacey Vittoria, Reaie)^ the most 
important port on the east coast of Italy, is 127 miles 
from Bologna by rail ; express fares, 22.45 /n, ^S*7S/''* 
It was probably founded by the Dorians, and was 
afterwards a Roman colony. The Triumphal Archj 
erected in honor of Trajan, a. d. 112, is an admir- 
able work of the kind. The cathedral (nth century, 

* Byron spent two years in Ravenna, during which time he 
wrote the " Prophecy of Dante," " Marino Faliero," " The Two 
Foscari,*' "Cain," *^ Heaven and Earth," and the "Vision of 
Judgment." The house in which he lived before removing to 
the Palazzo Guiccioli is No. 225 Strada di Porta Sisi, and is 
marked bv a memorial tablet. Garibaldi resided for a time in 
the same house. The Palazzo Guiccioli is No. 328 in the Via di 
Porta Adriana. . 
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with facade of the 13th) is the only other structure of 
much interest 

The railway from Bologna passes through Rimini^ 
the ancient AriminuMy where there is a fine Roman 
bridge, a tiiumphal arch, and other notable remains of 
the same period. The dismantled citadel was the old 
castle of the Malatestas, associated with the story 
of Francesca da Rimini, told by Dante, Boccaccio, 
and Leigh Hunt 

Brindisi {^Hotels: East India, iTAngUterre), the 
ancient Brundisium, is 448 miles by rail beyond 
Ancona ; express fares, 61.15 fr,y 40.80 /r. As " the 
nearest port to Alexandria on the £uropean system 
of railways," it seems likely to regain something of its 
former importance, when it was the Roman point of 
departure for Greece and the East Here the Via 
Appia terminated, the route which Horace followed 
in the famous journey so graphically described in one 
of his satires. It may now be reached from London 
in 64 hours by rail (quicker than Horace could have 
gone thither from Rome), and the mail steamers run 
to Alexandria in three days more. There are but few 
relics of the Roman period now to be seen here, and 
the mediaeval remains (the castle, cathedral, etc.) are 
of no special interest 

Orvieto {Hotels: delle Belle Arti ; Aquila Bianco), 
81 miles by rail beyond iS/Vwtf * (13.60 /r., 9.30 /r., 
6.45 /r.), is renowned for its cathedral, which is 
one of the noblest Gothic churches in Italy. It was ' 
begun in 1290, but not completed until nearly three 
centuries later. The fa9ade is grand and beautiful, 
adorned with statues, mosaics, and reliefs, that are 
admirable works of art. Within there is much exquis- 
ite sculpture, with frescoes by Signorelli (1499) which 
are alone worth a long journey to see. The Cappella 
del Corporale contains a remarkable silver shrine of 
the 14th century. Of the other churches S. Giovenctle 

* Now that the railway from here to Orte is finished, Orvieto 
is on one of the regular routes from Florence to Rome. 
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and S. Dommico are the most notable. The well of S, 
Patrizio (i6th century), reached by a double flight 
of spiral stairs, 250 in number, is one of the curiosities 
of the place. 

[Some of the places described above may be con- 
veniently visited on the return from Italy. If one 
enters the country from Austria or Switzerland, he may 
leave by way of Genoa or Turin, or vice versa ; and a 
glance at the map will show him how he can best 
arrange the first and last portions of the tour.] 
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pav As the above Table is intended for the ordinary purposes of the tourist, 
fiactions are avoided as far as possible. The variation from the exact value is 

rarely as much as i per cent ,,.#.,, 

We have taken even denominations of sterling money as the basis of the table, 
partly because the tourist usually becomes fiamiliar with that currency in the first 
part of his travdsi partly because it is so much used as a standard of exchange, 
and partly because we thus get a larger number of even denomiziationft in the 
other foreign moneys. . ,, . , * ^ ,. , . .„. 

• The mark may be taken as practically eqmval^t to the Engush sk*utng. 
In the new 20-mark piece there are 7.16 grammes of pure gold ; in the sover- 
eign, 7.32 grms. ; in the French as-franc piece, 7.26 grms. ; in the U. S. 5-dollar 
piece, 7.52 grms. 

t The yiorin of the Austrian paper currency is virtually equivalent to the 
Dutch florin, and is divided into 100 kreuizerSf as that is into too cenis. The 
value of this Austrian paper is variable, but for small am lunts may be taken as 
given in the table. 



THE TRAVELLER'S CALENDAR 

OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND POPULAR FESTIVALS, 
PILGRIMAGES, FAIRS, ETC. 



[The following list is based upon one which appeared in Mac- 
mUlatCs Magazine in 1873. As the compiler remarks, tourists 
often miss curious and interesting events from not knowing when 
they occur. For example, he " went to Naples a few years ago to 
see the 'liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius,' on the 19th 
to 26th of September ; when by waiting till December he might 
have included in one journey of very little more extent the great 
Festa of the year at Loreto (Dec 10), the ' lique&ction ' at Naples 
(Dec. 16) and Christmas Day at Rome — two of which events he 
missed merely for want of some such list as that now given.'' As 
many of the most interesting f<!tes occur at places a little aside 
from the beaten track of pleasure travel, the guide-books rarely 
give any clue to them. 

In preparing our list, we have selected from the one mentioned 
above all the items likely to be of interest to the tourist using the 
"Satchel Guide," and have added some from other sources. 
Several errors in dates and localities have been corrected, and 
much explanatory matter has been introduced, especially in the 
foot-notes. The references to Hare, Mrs. Clement, etc., will en- 
able the reader to look up further explanations which our limits 
do not allow us to quote.] 

I. IMMOVABLE FESTIVALS. 

January, 

I. The Circumcision. Papal Chapel at the Sixtine;* drawing 
for patron saints at Sta. Maria in Campitelli, Rome. 
Commencement of a fair at Leipsic 
Genera] holiday in Paris ; great display of itrennes. 

5. Fair of the fiefana, St. Eustachio, Rome. See Hare^ p. 477. 

6. The Epiphany. Procession in the Ara Coeli Church, and 

benediction with the Santo Bambino from the top of the 
steps; services in different languages and with various 
rituals at the Propaganda Church and Sant' Andrea della 
Valle, throughout the Octave. 

* *' Papal Chapel >* 8i|;nifie8the oresence of the Pop&J' Cardinals^ Chapel '^ 
the presence of the cardinals, at higti mass or vespers. The Pope hiiiself says 
mass only thrice a year — on £aster Day, Christmas Day, and June 39. It 
must be remembered that since Rome has been occupied by Victor Emmanuel 
her festivals have lost their brilliancy, and in many instances have been su»* 
pended. 
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& Ste. Gudule. Festival at Ste. Gudule, Brussels. 

17. St Anthony's Day. For the blessing of horses, mnleSy and 

cattle at Sanf Antonio, Rome, see p. 251. 
Festival of St. Anthony, Padua. 

18. Chair of St Peter. Pontifical mass and procession of the 

Pope in St Peter's, Rome, 
ao. St Sebastian. Popular fSte of the Miraculous Medal at Sant' 

Andrea della Valle, Rome. 
21. Festival of St Meinrad at Einsiedeln, in Switzerland. * 

St Agnes*8 Day. Two lambs blessed at Sta. Agnese fuori 

Mura, Rome. See Hare^ p. 545. 
25. Conversion of St Paul. Chains exhibited at San Paolo, 

Rome. 
29. Festival ot St Francis de Sales at Annecy, in Savoy (26 

miles from Geneva). 

Fdtruary, 

1. St Ignatius. Illumination of the subterranean church of San 

Clemente, Rome, where he lies. 

2. The Purification. Procession with candles at St Peter's, 

Rome. 
3 to 5. Festival of Sta. Agata, Catania, Sicily, t 
9. St. Apollonia. Festival at Louvain. 
la Musical festival commemorating the birth of Gr^try, at Liege. 

March, 

9. Sta. Francesca Romana. F€te at the Tor de' Specchi, Rome. 

See Harty p. 180. 
12. Festival of St Gregory, at San Gregorio, Rome. 

19. Festival of St. Joseph. Fete in San Giuseppe, Rome. 

25. The Annunciation. Papal Chapel, with ** Procession of the 
White Mule" (See Hare, p. 484.), Sta. Maria sopra Mi 
nerva, Rome. 
Festival at the Annunziata Church, Florence. 

* EiNSiBDBLN {HoUlsz P/aUf EinsiedUr Hqf, Dret K'dnxgg, AdUr^ etc.;, 
"the Swiss Mecca,'* is about 9 miles south of Lake Zurich. It roav be 
reached b)r railway (opened in 1874) finom WddeHswyl on the lake, or by a 
pleasant drive or walk of la miles from RaMersckwyl {,'^. 133). It is renowned 
for its Abbey, founded in 861, and last reouilt in 1704. ^ According to the old 
legend, when the bishop of Constance was about to dedicate the church, Sei>- 
tember 14, 948, he was informed by a vision that the Saviour and his angels had 
already performed the ceremony. Pope Leo XIII. confirmed the roirside. and 
gninted plenary indulgences to all who should make a pilgrimage to the Abbey. 
It is now one of the most frequented shrines in Europe, being visited by at least 
1^0,000 pilgrims every year. The Reformer Zwingli was parish priest at Ein- 
siedeln from 15x5 to 1519. The town is beautifully situated, at an elevation of 
nearly 3,000 feet (about 1500 above the lake), and many English families qwnd 
the season there. 

t " The festivals of Sta. Agata, the patroness of the city, are celebrated 
mth the utmost pomp, on 3d to 5th February, and x8th to aist August.'' — 
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AprU, 
23. St. George's Day. 

Exposition of relics, San Giorgio in Velabro, Rome. 
A &ir commences at Augsburg, lasting a fortnight. 

25. St. Mark. Procession of clergy from San Marco to St. 

Peter's, Rome. 
Festival at Venice. 

26. Pilgrimages to Genazzano in the Sabine Hills (about 28 miles 

from Rome). 
30. Festival of St. Catherine at Siena, and at the Minerva, Rome. 
On the second Thursday in April a Swiss celebration of the 
victory of Nafels,* on the battle-field. 

May, 

I. Popular holiday in the Augarten, Vienna. 
3. Invention (or aiscovery) of the Holy Cross ; relics carried in 
procession through Muan. 
Relics exposed at Santa Croce, Rome. 
& Pilgrimage to St. Michael's Church, near Manfredonia, which 
is 23 miles from Foggia, a station on the railway from An- 
cona to Brindisi (p. 284). See Mrs. Clement's Handbook^ 
p. 229. 
Festival of San Michele, Tivoli. 
16 to 24. Festival of St. John Nepomuk at Prague ; concourse of 

, pilgrims ; mass on the great bridge. 
16. Pilgrimage to the birthplace of St. John Nepomuk, at Nepo- 
mukj about 20 miles hy rail from PUsen^ a station on the rail- 
way from Prague to Nuremberg (p. 128). 
26. San Filippo Neri. Papal Chapel, Chiesa Nuova, Rome : his 
rooms shown. 
First Sunday in May, — Miracle of St Januarius, Naples (p. 
271). Feast of the translation of his relics. 
Pilgrimages at Louvain. 
First Monday in May. — Festival at Bruges. 

June, 

3. Festival of the Madonna della Lettera, Messina. For the 
legend see Mrs. Clement's Handbook^ p. 15* 

15. Sailing of the fleet of herring-boats from Vlaardingen, 6 miles 

from Rotterdam. 

16. Once in three years the festival of '' la luminara " at Pisa, 

with illuminations. 

Festival of the Sacred Heart at Marseilles^ commemorating 
the cessation of the great plague of 1720. 

** Napbls {Hotels I Zum LinthaL Hirsch, Sckwert) i»tien minutea^ ride by 
branch railway from Wesen^ on the Lake of Wallenstadt (p. 133), a station on 
the road from Zfbich to Coire. In the Ratai/elderix^ eleven stones in memocy 
of as many battles with the Austrians fought there in 1388. 

19 
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23. Eve of St John Baptist, or Midsummer Day. Fireworks 

and races of bare-backed horses at Florence. 
14. St. John Baptist Chariot races, high mass in cathedral, and 
illuminations, at Florence. 
Papal Chapel, at the Lateran, Rome. 

Relics of St. John carried in procession in Genoa Cathedral. 
s6. Festival of St. Vigilius, at Trent 

2& Eve of St. Peter. Vespers in Papal Chapel at St Peter's ; 
illumination of the dome. 
The pilgrims^e for Mariazell * leaves Vienna. 
29. St. Peter. High mass by the Pope in St Peter's ; exposition 
of relics at the Lateran ; fireworks and girandoles on Monte 
Pincio. 
The Mamertine prisons illuminated through the Octave. 
Swiss wrestling match at Schiipfheim (about 16 miles from 

Lucerne) .f 
The Miracle Play at Oberammergau, which occurs every ten 
years, begins on the first Sunday in June, and is contmued 
«ach Sunday till the end of September. It takes place next 
in 1880. 

July. 

6. Pilgrimage returns to Vienna from MariazelK 

2 to 4. Festival of the Madonna dell' Orto, Rapallo, about 20 

miles by rail from Genoa ; illumination on the coast. 
8. Commemoration of the victory of Sempach (near Lucerne) on 

the battle-field. 

10 to 24. Once in every seven years (1874, 1881, etc.), exhibi- 

tion of the '^grandes reHques" at Aix-la-Chapelle (page 99). 

11 to 15. Festival of Sta. Rosalia, Palermo. Illumination of the 

cathedral on the 15th. 
21 to August I. Festival of the great convent of Assisi. 

* Mariazxll (HffteU: Hirsch, AdUr;^ Lowe, WeiHtrmtbe, etc) is 35 
miles from Miirzzuschlag (p. 194), and 37 miles from Bruck, another station on 
^e Semmering railway. Going by one route and returnine bv the other will 
give the tourist a glimpse of the mountain scenery of Styna whicii will repay him 
well for the digression. Mariazell has a picturesque site, 3,733 feet above the 
■ea, and is the most frequented shrine in Austria, being visited by more than a 
Quarter of a million pilgrims every year. The chief processions" are those 
m>m Vienna of the date above, and from Gratz on the X4th of August. The ob- 
ject of veneration is a small wooden miraculous image of the ^Hrgin and Child, 
which has been preserved here since 1167. A chapel built for its reception was 
soperaeded in 1363 by a laiger church, of which the only remnant is the el^aint 
central tower of the present edifice erected at the close of the 17th coitury. The 
church contains many votive pictures, some of which are very old, and the treas- 
ury is rich in offerings of gold and silver, jewels, etc. 

t *'On stated occasions the youth of a valley, or of severad neighboring val- 
leys, conjgregate for the purpose of wrestling. The elders and children of the 
community take part in the scene as spectators. . . . These are interesting and 
^aracteristic spectacles, except of course whare they are got up for pnrpoees 
of gain and the diversion of strangers, as at Interlachen and other great resorts 
4rf travellers " — BaedeJUr, 
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22. Pil^mage to a little church on the Rigi, followed by wrest 

ling, jodeling, etc. 
25. St. James. Country festivals and bonfires in Swabia and ir. 

Switzerland. 
31. St. Ignatius Loyola. Festival at the Gesti, Rome. 

First Sunday in July. — Festival of St. Rombauld, Malines. 

Second Sunday, — Festival at Louvain. " Kermesse " (literally 
" church-mass," or anniversary of the foundation of the church) 
at Ghent 

Sunday occurring on or following July 13. — Procession of the 
miraculous wafers in Ste. Gudule, at Brussels. See Chambers's 
Book of Days y vol. ii p. 50. 

Swiss wrestling matches are held on the Sunday following 

July 6 at Seealp, July 22 on the Rigi, on the Sunday following 
nly 25 at Batersalp, and on the 26th at Sachseln and on the 
Engstfcnalp.* 

In this month a great fair is held at Beaucaire, on the Rhone, 
opposite Tarascon (p. 180). 

Throughout July the " Tumervereine " hold their meetings in 
Cjermanj. 

Late m the month the '* Kermesse " is held in Brussels. 

Every five years (1874, 1879, etc.), a festival of the guilds is 
held in Malines. 

August, 

I. St. Peter's Chains. Festival at San Pietro in Vincoli, Rome. 
I and 2. Great festival at Assisi. 

4. St. Dominic F€te at the Minerva, Rome. 

5. Sta. Maria ad Nives. (See Hare, p. 384, or Mrs. Clement's 

Handbook, p. 213.) Cardinals' Chapel in Sta. Maria Maggi- 
ore, Rome. White flowers showered fi-om the roof of nie 
Borghese Chapel (p. 250) during the function. 
Pilgrimage to the chapel of '' Maria zum Schnee," at the 
Klosterli on the RigL 
10. F8te des drapiers, Vire, Normandy (34 miles S.W. of Caen). 

San Lorenzo. F6te in his churches. 
12 or 14. Pilgrimage from Gratz to Mariazell. 
15. Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

High mass in presence of the Pope, at Sta. Maria Maggiore, 

Rome ; benediction from the balcony. 
Pilgrimage to Sta. Maria delle Grazie, near Mantua. 
Pilgrimage to the Sacro Monte, Varallo.t 

* The Seealp is about six miles from A^nzeU, capital of the canton of that 
name, which is completely surrounded by the canton of St. Gall. Appenxell is 
some ten miles south of St. Gall (p. 131). The Baiersalp is in the same 
vicinity, being three miles from Weissbad, which is about two miles south-east 
of Appenzell. Sachseln is near Samen (p. X43,)», on the Briinig road. The 
EngstUtudp is on the Jochpass (p. 141 )j near Meiringen. 

t Varallo {Hotels : Italta, Fosta) is a few miles west of the Lake of Orta, 
and may be reached by omnibus from Nevara (p. aoy), or by carriage ftam 
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Festival at Church of the Madonna di Soviore, Spezia.* 
Festival at Capodimonte, Naples. 

Pilgrimage to Massa Lubrense (about 3 miles from Sorrento) 
Festival of *< la Vara," Messina. 
Decorations and musical services, Florence. 
Great festive of Notre Dame de la Garde, Marseilles. The 
silver statue is carried into the town the previous evening 
on sailors' shoulders ; taken thnough the streets on August 
15 in solemn procession ; and next day the sailors bear it 
back to the chapel, with " stations '* by the way. 
16. Horse-races at Siena, Italy. 
18 to 21. Festival of Sta. Agata, Catania, Sicily. 
so. Festival of St Stephen of Hungary, at Pesth. 
t6. Commemoration at B^e of the battle of St Jacques (Aug. 
26, 1444). 
First Sunday in August. — Festival at Ypres, in Belgium. 
Swiss wrestling matches : August 10, at Rigi Kaltbad and the 
Tannalp ; 15, at Mont Joli ; first Sunday in the month on the 
Stadtalp, near Meiringen, and at the Wengem Alp ; second and 
last Sundays at Ennetegg.f 

Sunday following August 15. — Kermesse at Antwerp. The 
Giant earned through the town in Rubens's Car. 

Late in August, or early in September, <' Raft-parties " in the 
Black Forest at Wildbad and other places. 

September, 

I to 19. Fair at Lugo (17 miles by rail from Ravenna). 

4. St. Rosalia Pilgrimage to Rosalien Capelle, near Vienna. 

Pilgrimage to Monte Pellegrino, near Palermo (p. 282). 
6. Pilgrimage to chapel of " Maria zum Schnee," on the Rigi 

(Baedeker). 
8. Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. Papal Chapel, Sta. Maria 
del Popolo, Rome. 
Festival on the Superga, Turin, 

Pilgrimage to the Sanctuary of N. Donna del fiori, at Br^ 
south of Turin. 

A ronuf on Lake Maggiore. The Sacro Montt here (not to be confounded irith 
the one near Orta^ mentioned on p. 204) is about a,ooo feet high and commandb 
a beautiful view. Besides the church on the summit, there are nearly fifty 
chapels or oratories, mostly dating from the i6th century, when the place 
became famous as a resort of pilgrims. There are many delightful excursions in 
the neighboring!; valleys. 

• Spszia (Hauls : Croce di Malta, VUU de Milan, where Garibaldi readed 
during his captivity after the battle of Aspromonte) is on Ae coast of Italy, 
about 47 miles by rail from Pisa. It is in a very attractive region, and is much 
frequented as a summer watering-place, especiafly by tiie Genoese. 
• ^/"*® T^^^^P « near Meiringen. Mont Joli is near Contamines, about 
OK hours' walk from Chamouni on the "Tour du Mont Blanc," as the route is 
often called. Ewietegg i«5 in the " Entlebuch," a district on ^he highway from 
Mioeme to Berne. 
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Festival at Florence — " rificolone," and decoration of street 

altars. 
Fair at Locarno, on Lago Maggiore. 

Festival of the " Vergine di Piedigrotta " (a church near thf 
entrance of the Grotto of Posilipo), Naples. Music, songs, 
and the. Tarantella dance are the chief entertainments. 
Processions and open-air mass at Vienna. 
9. Viennese popular holiday at Mariabrunn (where there is a 

pilgrim church), a few miles from Vienna. 
14. Festival of the Engel Weihe, with open-air mass and illu- 
minations, at Einsiedeln. 
17. Festival of St. Lambert, at Mtinster (capital of Westphalia, 

about 75 miles north of Cologne). 
19 to 26 Miracle and great feast of St. Januarius, Naples (p. 27 1 ). 
22. Festival at the Abbey of St. Moritz, Canton Valais, Switzer- 
land. High mass and processions ; illuminations on pre- 
vious evening. 
23 to 26. F6tes de Septembre, Brussels. On the 23d a Requiem 
Mass in Ste. Gudule. 

28. Festival of St. Wenceslaus at Prague. 
Volksfest at Cannstadt, near Stuttgart. 

29. St Michael's Day. Service at St. Michael's Hermitage, 

Wildkirchli, Appenzell * 
Fair at Leipsic 
Swiss wrestling matches : first Sunday in the month and Sunday 
following the 21st, at Ennetegg ; September 29, at Schiipf heim. 

First Sunday in September, — Kermesse at Hal, in Belgium 
(see below, under Whit Tuesday,) 

On the second Monday in September the festivities of the 
Kermesse begin at Amsterdam, lasting about a fortnight. The 
first Saturday is the chief day. 

October, 

4. Festival of St. Francis at Assisi. 
29 to November 4. Fair at Moncalieri, near Turin. 

First Sunday of October, — Rosary Sunday. Great procession 
from the Minerva, Rome. 

** Rosenkranzsonntag." Festival at Einsiedeln. 

Processions in Belgium, at Namur, Nivelles (about 20 miles 
south of Brussels), etc. 

A Volksfest begins at Munich, lasting two or three days. 

In the first week of this month a Volksfest, lasting two or three 
days, at Wertheim, near Wiirzburg. 

Sundays and Thursdays in this month popular holidays in 
Rome, on the Monte Testaccio (p. 263). 

• The Wildkirchlif near Weissbad, is a grotto in a perpendicular rock, 220 
feet high, to which a path has been made. It is visited by thrones on this 
occasion. The views from here, and from the Ebenalp near by, are very fine. 
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Sunday nearest October 14. — Processions at Beauvais in com- 
memoration of the siege (i472)« 

Third Sunday in October, — Kermesse of the Emperor Joseph, 
in Austria. 

November. 

1. All Saints Crowds visit the Naples cemeteries and the 

Campo Santo, Rome.* 
In the confraternity cemeteries at Rome waxen tableaux, life- 
size, in impromptu theatres, represent Scripture subjects or 
scenes from the lives of martyrs ; exposed all through the 
Octave. 

2. All Souls. Crowds visit P^re la Chaise, Paris. 

Graves in Bohemia and in Munich decked with flowers and 

lights. 
Cemeteries in Vienna much visited. 
4. San Carlo Borromeo. Great fete at Milan. 
Papal Chapel, San Carlo in Corso, Rome. 
6. Festival at Bremen. 
16. Commemorative service on the battle-field of Morgarten, 

Switzerland.! 
22. St Cecilia. Festival in Sta. Cecilia, Rome, and illumination 

of Catacomb of St. Calixtus, where Cecilia was buried. 
23* St. Clement. Festival in San Clemente, Rome, and illumina- 
tion of the subterranean church. 

December, 

3. St. Francis Xavier. F6te at the Gesii, Rome, and at Sta. 

Lucia, Bologna. 

4. F6te of the artillerymen and military mass at Sta. Maria 

Traspontina, Rome. 
8. Immaculate Conception. Papal Chapel in the Sixtine, Rome. 
10. Great festival at the Santa Casa in LK>reto.t 
16. Miracle of St. Januarius, Naples. Feast of his *' Patrodnio.** 
24. Christmas Eve. " Presepe *' in every church and house in 
Naples. 
Procession of the Holy Crib in Sta. Maria Maggiore, Rome. 

* The Campo Santo, otherwise known as the Cimetgrio dei TedescAi^ is cloee 
by St. Peter^s. It is the oldest of Christian burial-nroands, said to have been 
set wart by Constantine, smd filled with earth fimn Calvary. It was granted to 
the Germans in 1779, by Pius VI. (Harey p. 534). 

t The Morgarten is the name given to a district on the sontheastem shore of 
the little Lake of Egeri, which lies a few miles southwest of Einsiedeln, about 
halfway between that town and the foot of the R^ Here, on the i6th of 
November, 1315, the Swiss gained a signal victory over the Austrians and their 
allies. In the same neighborhood, the Swiss, under Alois Reding, defeated the 
French, May 3, 1798. ^ 

X LoretOf famed as the resting-place of the " Casa Santa" after its " three 
removes," is south of Ancona, 24 miles by rail. Half a million pilgrims come 
annually to visit the shrine. The town is on a hill, some distance from the 
railway, with fine views of the sea and the Apennines, 
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Nocturnal Services at the Vatican, Sixtine Chape), etc. 
25. Christmas Day. High mass by the Pope in St. Peter's. 
Festival of the "Presepe" at the Ara Coeli. Sermoit 
preached by boys daily for ten days afterwards. 
26. ' St. Stephen. Popular fete, San Stefano Rotondo, Rome. 
31. Te Deum, attended by Pope and Cardinals, at the Gresii, 
Rome. 

II. MOVABLE FESTIVALS. 

Carnival. — At Rome this begins on the Saturday week before 
Ash Wednesday, and lasts till Shrove Tuesday. Masquerades 
and horse-races each afternoon ; lighting and blowing out of 
tapers on the last evening. 

At Florence, processions, etc. 

At Milan the Carnival lasts till first Sunday in Lent, through 
the " Ambrosian rite " observed there. 

In Belgium the Carnival is kept for three days before Ash 
Wednesday at Antwerp, Courtrai, etc. The first Sunday in Lent 
is a great Carnival day at Bruges, Grammont, etc. 

In Germany the Carnival is most observed at Cologne, and in 
Bohemia on the three days before Ash Wednesday. At Munich 
the " Metzgersprung " on the Monday before Ash Wednesday.* 

At Lucerne a curious grotesque procession takes place on the 
Thursday before Ash Wednesday. 

Ash Wednesday. — High mass in St. Peter's ; sprinkling of 
ashes on the heads of the cardinals. 

Third Sunday in Lent. — Exposition of relics and great con- 
course of people at San Lorenzo, Rome. 

Palm Sunday. — The Pope is carried into St. Peter's, conse- 
crates the palms, and is borne round the building. 

Tuesday to Thursday in Holy Week. — " Foire aux jambons," 
Paris. 

Good Friday. — Pergolesi's " Stabat Mater " sung at the 
Jesuits' Church, Munich. 

" Holy Sepulchre " in every church in Vienna ; ^reat crowds. 

Easter Eve. — Great court procession at Vienna m the Imperial 
Palace. 

Easter Sunday. — Pilgrimage to Antignano, near Naples. 

Easter Monday. — Cmef day on the Prater, Vienna. 

Second Sunday after Easter. — Great fair of Leipsic begins, 
lasting three weeks. 

In the Rogation days processions at Rome, at Bruges, Nivelles. 
and throughout Belgium. 

Ascension Day. — Papal Chapel at the Lateran, Rome, with the 
Pope's benediction given from the balcony. 

Popular festival at Coire. 

Sunday after Ascension Z?^^^'. — Festival at Tell's Chapel, on 

* For a ^ood description of this curious perfonnance, see Harder* s Maga- 
zint^ vol. xliv. ( 1872), p. 536. 
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the Lake of Lucerne. High mass and patriotic sermon. Con 
gregation in boats. 

WhU Sunday, — Papal Chapel in Sixtine Chapel, Rome. 

Pilgrimage (during five da]rs) to Monte Veigmey* near Avel- 
lino. Peasants' dances at Mercogliana 

Whit Monday. — Peasants' ball in the Adelsberg caverns (page 
195) which are illuminated for the occasion. 

Peasants' dances and illuminations in the Nebelhohle Cavern, 
near Lichtenstein, Wurtemburg (most conveniently reached from 
Reutlingen, which is two hours by rail from Stuttgart). 

Procession at Nivelles, Belgium. 

Whit TWj^o^. — Pilgrimage to St. Willibrod's Church, Ech- 
ternach. f 

Pilgrimages to Hal, in Belgium. | 

The *' Niederrheinische Musikfest " is held yearlv at Whitsun- 
tide in Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Dusseldor^ or Elberfeld. 

Trinity Sunday, — Procession of the Lume9on, at Mons, Bel- 
gium (36 miles by rail from Brussels). 

Pilgrimage to Walcourt, Belgium (about 30 miles by rail from 
Namur). 

Hdy Week in Rome, 

Every evening, at the Trinitii dei Pellegrini, the feet of pilgrims 
are washed by noble ladies. 

Wednesday, — " Tenebrae," with gradual extin^ishing of lights. 

" Miserere " sung before the Pope in the Sixtine Chapel. 

Holy Thursday, — High Mass in Sixtine Chapel ; procession of 
the Pope to the Pauline Chapel, which is illuminated ; he blesses 
the people from the balcony m front of St Peter's. 

" Lavandaia." The Pope washes the feet of thirteen priests in 
St. Peter's. 

" Cena." The Pope waits on the thirteen priests at table in 
the Vatican. " Teneorae " and " Miserere " in the Sixtine Chapel. 
Illumination of Pauline and other chapels. 

Good Friday. — " Tenebrae " repeated, and " Miserere." 

Adoration of relics in St Peter s by the Pope. 

* lliis is one of the most interesting^ of the Neapolitan pilgrimages. From 
A vellino it is about 4 miles to Mercogliano^ Whence a mountain path leads to the 
shrine of * Ma Madonna di Monte Vergine," founded in 1x19 on the ate of a 
temple of Cybele. It contains a miraculous image of the Virgin, brought hithet 
by Catherine of Valois. who is buried in the church. From the summit of the 
mountain (4,292 feet) tne view of the Bay of Naples and the surrounding country 
is magnificent Avellino is on the old highway from Naples to Fogna. It may 
be reached by railway to Laura (45 miles) ana thence (5 miles) by diligence. 

t Echtemach^ about 15 miles from Treves, is a shrine of ereat resort, famous 
for the singular " leaping procession " connected with this Whit Tuesday festival. 

t ffal^on the direct railway line from Calais to Brussels, is celebrated through- 
out Belgium for a miraculous image of the Vixgin. preserved in the elegant 
Gothic church of Notre Dame. In one of the chapels may be seen a collection 
of <annon-balls that were caught without injury by the robes of the holy image 
during a svegt of the town. 
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Saturday, — Public baptism of Jews, etc., in the Baptistery o^ 
Constantine. 

Palestrina Mass. Easter Eve service at St Peter's. 

Easter Sunday, — The Pope carried to St Peter's; celebrates 
mass ; silver trumpets sounded. Benediction from the balcony. 
Illumination of the dome. 

Easter Monday. — Fireworks. 

Florence. — Easter Eve. ** Lo scoppio del carro." Fireworks 
in front of the Duomo. 



(( 



Corpus Christiy'' or " Corpus DominV^ ( Thursday after Trinity 

Sunday). 

A festival with processions at Trieste, Vienna, and other Roman 
Catholic cities. 

Rome. — High mass in Sixtine ChapeL The Pope then carries 
the sacrament in procession to the Vatican Basilica. 

Two processions every afternoon during the Octave in Rome. 

Munich. — (** Frohnleichnamsfest") Guild processions and 
open-air services. 

Ostend. — Blessing of the sea. 

On the Octave day, procession at Genzano in the Alban hills ; 
the streets carpeted with flowers. * 

*{7«iua«^ is about three miles from Albano (p. 369). For a charming de- 
scription of thb floral festival, see Hans Andorsen's '* Improvisatore," ch. iii. 
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ADDENDA TO "INTRODUCTORY HINTS." 

Letters of Credit. — In the advertising pages of the pres- 
ent edition may be found the addresses of several of the most rep- 
utable banking houses in New York that issue letters of credit 
for travellers. 

Passports. — At present passports are not required in any of 
the countries covered by the " Satchel Guide," but we neverthe- 
less advise the tourist to furnish himself with the document, for 
the reasons given on page xiv. 

Books FOR the Tourist. — Mrs. Clement's '^ Handbook of 
Legendary and Mythological Art '* deserves more than the brief 
mention made on page i lo. One should, if possible^ take it along 
with him, and also the more recent " Handbook of Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, etc," edited by the same lady. The two 
form a compact and comprehensive guide to the art treasures 
of Europe — an invaluable supplement to our own or any other 
itinerary. 

Among books on art to be read before going abroad, Ch. Blanc's 
" Grammar of Painting and Engraving " may claim the foremost 
place. Other works to be noted in this connection are Jarves's 
" Art Thoughts " and " The Art Idea " — especially the former as 
being " the observations and experiences of an American amateur 
in Europe " — and Palgrave's " Essays on Art," the main object 
of which, as the author states it, *' is, by examples taken chiefly 
from the works of contemporaries, to illustrate the truths that art 
has fixed principles, of which afiy one may attain knowledge who 
is not wanting in natural taste, and that this knowledge adds 
greatly to our pleasure by giving it depth, permanence, and intel- 
ligibility." To those who do not own Ruskin's works, we com- 
mend tne volume of selections from his writings, edited by Rev. 
W. H. Piatt, under the titie of " Art Culture." 

A revised and enlarged edition (the fourth) of that excellent 
little book, Parker's " Introduction to the Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture" (see p. xvii.), was published in Januaiy, 1874. The 
most complete work on the English Cathedrals (the one, by the 
way, on which we have mainly depended for the historical and 
statistical information concerning them in these pages) is King's 
" Handbook to the English Cathedrals," published by Murray, in 
six admirably illustrated volumes, the price of which is £2 ^9^- 
The supplemental volume on the " Welsh Cathedrals" costs i$s. 
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Very pleasant picture-books to look over before one goes abroad, 
and more enjoyable as " souvenirs of travel " after one's return, 
are Darley's " Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil," and Hop- 
pin's " Ups and Downs on Land and Water " and " Crossing the 
Atlantic.'^ 

Commissions for Friends. — Unless you have plenty of time 
and a big trunk, beware of promising to hunt up this, or to buy 
that, in Europe for your friends. If you are going only for a 
Summer vacation, you cannot take such commissions, and your 
friends ought to see that it is impossible. Shopping uses up time 
fearfully, and you will barely be able to do your own without in- 
terfering too much with sight-seeing. We do not mean that one 
should never oblige a friend in this way, but he should think 
twice before he undertakes anything of the kind. Both you and 
your friends are liable to forget that buying things abroad is a tax 
upon very precious time, and that carrying them all through the 
tour is a " bother " and a burden, especially if you take only a 
valise or carpet-bag for your luggage. 

Letters from Home. — Remember before leaving, to arrange 
with your friends how letters must be addressed to you. If you 
have planned your whole trip in advance, as we have advised 
above, you will know at about what time you will be in London, 
in Paris, and other places. Allow about a fortnight for letters to 
make the passage, and then jot down a few memoranda like 
these : " Up to July i, address to General Post Office, London ; 
from that date up to July 15, to Paris, paste restante; " and so on. 
If you have a circular letter of credit, have your letters addressed 
to the care of your banker in London, Paris, etc. Should you 
then modify your plans while travelling, you can give directions 
at the foreign offices of the banker for forwarding the letters to 
any desired point 

the Voyage. — There is one more point under this head on 
which the inexperienced tourist may need a hint. If he makes 
the voyage in the smnmer, the earlier he secures his berth the 
better, as the most desirable ones are likely to be engaged three 
months or more in advance. Even on the best ships there is 
quite a choice in state-rooms, in respect both to size and to situ- 
ation. As a rule, those farthest forward, or nearest the middle of 
the ship, are to be preferred. *' Inside " rooms, lighted and ven- 
filated only from a passageway, and those that are near the 
"screw," are to be avoided — if any others are to be had. 

We do not give the rates of fare by the various lines, as they 
are liable to b/e changed at any time. The tourist will find them 
in the New York and Boston daily papers, and in the circulars 
issued bv the companies. 

The snips' of the " Guion " line are all new, of large class, and 
equipped in the best modern style. The state-rooms are all on 
the main deck, and their arrangement the same in all the ships ; 
so that the substitution of one ship for another (which is liable to 
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be made now and then on any line) does not affect the location 
of your berth, if you have selected it several months in advance. 

The " Cunard " line has now a fleet of more than thirty first- 
class ships running between Liverpool, New York, and Boston, 
callincr at Queenstown en route. The service to Boston has been 
material Iv improved, both by the addition of new ships, and by 
increasea accommodations on the old ones, the Atlas, HecUiy 
MartUhotiy Olympus^ and others having been completely refitted 
and refurnished. This will be welcome news, not only to those 
going abroad who wish to sail fi-om Boston, but also to English 
travellers, who will find that city a favorable point at which to 
begin an American tour. 

The managers of the Cunard line have issued a '* notice," in 
which they state that, " with the view of diminishing the chances 
of collision their steamers will henceforth take a specified course 
for all seasons of the year : on the outward passage from Queens - 
town to New York or Boston, crossing meridian of 50 at 43 lati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 43 ; on the homeward passage, 
crossing the meridian of 50 at 42 latitude, nothing to the north 
of 42." 

The fleet of the " Anchor " line is now made up entirely of 
new ships, of the largest class (those recently added ranging from 
3,000 to 4,500 tons), all the ships in service tnreeyears ago having 
been transferred to the Mediterranean route. The accommoda- 
tions are of the most complete and unexceptionable character, ar.d 
the line is highly commended by tourists who have tried it. 
Amon^ the good points of this line we may note the fact that 
excessive speed is not sought at the risk of safety (though the new 
shirks will make the voyage inside of ten days, on an average) ; 
and that the number of ships is large enough to enable them to 
be in f>ort from a week to ten days before sailing, thus allowing 
time for a thorough overhauling. 

The Cost of the Tour. — The expense of travelling in 
Europe is unquestionably increasing, on account of the steady rise 
in the cost 01 food, fuel, labor, and almost everything else ; but 
we see no reason for any material modification of what we said 
on this subject in our first edition. We have since found few 
changes worth mentioning in fares by railway and other convey- 
ances, or in the prices at hotels of the first or second class. The 
Erice of the ** hotel coupons " sold by Messrs. Cook & Son has 
een raised sixpence, or to Sx. for the day. This is an increase 
of not quite seven per centy and probably represents very fiurly 
the average advance in hotel charges. 

We could add largely to the examples already given of tours 
naade at very moderate expense, but will limit ourselves to a 
single one. in the summer of 1872, four young men spent three 
months on a tour, or ten weeks in Europe, mainly in England 
and Switzerland. Their travelling expenses were $360 in gold 
each, or almost exactly $500, including the ocean fares. One oi 
the party wntes us as follows : " We had everything that was 
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necessary, and not a few luxuries, but tried to save every franc 
from bem^ foolishly spent. We never used a diligence, biA 
always had a post carriage when we didn't walk. As a general 
thing, but not always, we avoided the most expensive hotels. We 
had everything in good shape." They spent about %^oo each for 
clothes, photographs, and other things to bring home, and doubt- 
less enjoyed the trip quite as much as if the entire outlay of J 1,000 
had gone for the ordinary expenses of travel. 

In our lowest estimates of the cost of a tour, we have assumed 
(p. XXX.) that " one lives at the cheaper hotels (or at hotels and 
restaurants), rides in second and thira-class cars, and is generally 
economical in his habits." Even if he wishes to live at nrst-class 
hotels, and to travel by first-class conveyances, he mav do it at 
slightly increased cost, and fix that cost definitely in advance, by 
availing himself of the arrangements now made by Messrs. Cook 
& Son, through their New York branch. For example, in one of 
their "educational tours" for 1874, they furnish a return ticket 
by^ the best ships of the " Anchor " line, conveyance by first-class 
railways and steamers, and full board at tuw "• hotels for 
forty-four days in England, Scotland, Belgium, Geimany, Switz- 
erland, and raris, with the services of a *' conductor," who acts 
as guide and interpreter, for $450, gold. The tour is extended 
fourteen days, adding Italy to the countries visited, for ^loo 
more. This includes every necessary expense, except occasional 
carriage hire and liquors — if those are to be counted as neces- 
sary. If one does not wish to travel with a party, he can select 
from the tourist tickets such as cover his intended route, and with 
these and " hotel coupons " for the time he expects to spend in 
Europe, he can make his tour at equally moderate expense, and . 
with the satisfaction of knowing at the start what it is to cost him. 
Many tourists of limited means will doubtless prefer this plan to 
one which compels them to make the most economical arrange- 
ments they can as they go along ; and, as we have intimated in 
our "introductory hints," every such tourist will find it for his 
interest to avail himself of these excursion tickets and coupons in 
portions of his journeying, if he does not care to use them in 
certain other portions — on some pedestrian excursions, for in- 
stance. 

** Shopping " in Europe. — A word or two on this subject 
may be of service to some of our readers. We have seen arti- 
cles in magazines and newspapers on the extortions and im- 
positions of Parisian and other shopkeepers abroad, that are 
liable to mislead the tourist The statements made are true 
enough, and we have personally known of similar instances, but 
they are not the whole truth. At many of the most fashiona- 
ble shops in London, Paris, and other great cities (especially 
those to which couriers and commissionaires take the traveller) 
one pays as much for a good article as he would pay in New 
York or Boston, if not more. The prices are not " fixed,** but 
are put as high as the dealer expects — or hopes at least — the 
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purchaser will pay ; and in some cases advantage is taken of his 
Ignorance to palm off inferior or unsaleable articles as the best 
and newest If the place is an old and well established one, the 
goods are usually what they are represented to be, though the 
prices are high. But there are hundreds of shops, including many 
of the largest, and of the best local reputation, in which there is 
but one price, plainly marked in figures, for native or stranger ; 
and if the quality or condition of the goods does not prove to be 
as the dealer has warranted, the matter is promptly set right* 
As a rule, the chances of honorable dealing will average consid- 
erably better abroad than at home. 

IRELAND. 

If you take a ship of the " Anchor " line, touching at London- 
derry, the Irish tour may be arranged as follows : C^ firom LoN> 
DONDERRY {Hotels : Jwy' s y Imperialf Commercial) to Portrusk 
(2 hours by rail ; is, &., 5J. 6d, 3J. &/.) and to the Gsanfs Cause- 
way (p. 8) ; thence via Belfast to Dublin ; thence to Killamey 
and back, with excursion en route to Cork and Blarney. Excursion 
tickets to Killamey are sold in Dublin ; but it will be better to 
get Cook's tickets for the whole Irish tour before you leave home. 
These tickets cover every railway and coach route in Ireland, and 
are sold at a reduction of one fifth from regular rates ; but they 
can be got only in America, 

At Queenstown^ if you let a porter take your luggage from the 
landing-place to the Cork steamer (a few minutes* walk), have 
it understood in advance what you are to pay, or the charge is 
pretty certain to be exorbitant. 

At Cork you may be able to get a car to Blarney cheaper by 
making your own bargain with the driver in the street than by 
engaging it at the hoteLf 

At Killamey y the view from the ruins ofAghadoe (see p. 4) is 
the best to be had in the immediate vicinity, especially towards 
sunset. It is less than a mile across the fields from the Poyal 
Victoria Hotels which is on the bank of the Lake, 2 miles from the 
railway station (omnibus from the hotel meets all trains) and per- 
haps the pleasantest stopping-place for the tourist ; though the 
Railway and Lake hotels are also to be commended. The dis- 
tances, as given on pages 3-5, are from the town, or railway 
station. From the Poyal Victoria it is 2 miles less to the Gap oi 
Dunloe, and 2 miles more to Muckross and the Tore Cascade. 

* This is the case, to give a single example, at what we believe to be the 
largest retail establishment in Paris— that known as the " Au Bon March^," 
13s Rue du Bac — and no tnagasin de nouveautis in the French capital is more 
popular with Americans who know where to spend their money to good advair 

t This hint will apply to many other places than Cork- On the other hand, 
you may sometimes (especially at the cheaper hotels) find it more for your inter- 
est to make the barmin with ''mine host/' A little inquiry will enable you t« 
dcode which is the better course. J' '• 
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At Dublin the Exhibition in the " Crystal Palace " (a few 
minutes' walk from the Shelbourne Hotel) is well worth a visit. 
It is to be hoped that it will be made one of the permanent 
attractions of the city. The Gresham HoUl will be found some- 
what cheaper than the Shelbourne^ though the latter appears to be 

the favorite house with Americans. 

/ 

WALES. 

At Bangor (pronounced Bang-or^ by the by, not Ban-^or^ as iii 
the case of our " down East " city) the George Hotel is on the 
shore of the Menai Strait, not far from the Suspension Bridge and 
in ftdl view of both bridges. The Penrhyn Arms is delightfully 
situated on the other side of the town. There are omnibuses to 
both from the railway ; and it is hard to choose between them. 

Instead of returning by rail from Carnarvon to Bangor (p. 10), 
the following route to Conway may be taken : by rail, 10 miles, 
to Llanberis, where there are several good hotels (the Royal 
Victoria, the Dolbadarn, the pleasant Padarn VUla, etc.), and 
where a day might be agreeably spent, including a climb up 
Snowdon,* if you like; thence, through the wild /?wj of Llan- 
beris^ 10 miles, to Capel Curig (Royal Hotel)\ thence, by coach 
or on foot, 6 miles, to Bettws-y-Coed {Hotels: Royal Oak, 
Waterloo), From there it is 16 miles by rail to Conway ; but if 
time will permit, instead of going through by rail, take the train 
to Llanrwst (4J miles), and walk from there to Trefrrw (2J miles), 
whence a small steamer runs on the Conway river to Conway ( 10 
miles). The excursion, though a short one, takes you through 
some of the wildest and some of the most beautiful scenery in 
Wales. 

Should you visit Gloucester (p. 56) or Hereford (p. 80) make a 
stop, if possible, at Ross (Hotels: Royal, George, tic), Yihich. is on 
the railway between the two places, 18 miles from G., 12 from H. 
It is in the midst of the loveliest scenery of the Wye, and was the 
home of' Pope's "Man of Ross," whose tomb is in the parish 
church. A delightful excursion may be made by coach (or on 
foot) down the valley of the W^ye to Monmouth (Hotels : Beau- 
fort Arms, Angela etc.) 10 miles from Ross ; and thence to Chep- 
stow (Hotels: Beaufort Arms, George) near the mouth of the 
river, about 12 miles frirther. The ruins of Tintern Abbey, one 
sight of which is ample recompense for the cost of the entire ex- 
cursion, are passed en route, 4 miles before reaching Chepstow. 

SCOTLAND. 

The tourist by the "Anchor" line, if he takes the run through 
Ireland, will probably cross from Dublin to Holyhead (p. 9), 

• It is s miles from Llanberis to the summit of the mountain (3,571 feet). 
Guide^ (not needed in good weather) and pony cost \os. The ascent may b« 
ande in 3 hours, the descent in 2 hours. Ponies can go nearly to the summit. 
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whence he can follow the route already laid down. If he proceeds 
directly to Glasgow, there are several wajrs in which he can 
arrange his journey from that starting-point. If he has taken a 
return ticket for the ocean trip (the most economical course), he 
had better proceed as follows : Go from Glasgow as far as Melrose, 
by the routes described on pages 21-34. From Melrose take the 
train for Carlisle (p. 18), and thence through the LcJ^ District to 
Liverpool or Chester, reversing the trip described on pages 1 1-18L 
The excursion in North Wales (pp. 9-1 1) may next be taken, 
returning to Chester; thence to Gw/^f/ry (via Rugby, if preferred), 
and to London by the route described on pages 50-57. From 
London the routes we have nven may be followed until the 
return from the Continent, when you can go from London to 
Cambridge, and thence to Newcastle, taking in reuerse order the 
trip described on pages 35-49* From Newcastle go by railway 
to Carlisle, and thence to Glasgow, as described on pages 19-21. 

A glance at the map will show that, if you prefer, you can 
follow the line of travel given in the book from Glasgow to 
London (pp. 23-57) ; thence to the Continent and back ; then 
(from Newhaven, or whatever port you arrive at) directly to 
Chester; and thence to Glasgow, via the Lake District (pp. 16-21). 
This is the simpler arrangement, and is to be preferred if it does 
not bring the visit to the Lakes too late in the season. 

Should the traveller take a Liverpool steamer on the homeward 
trip, the routes given may be readily combined, with the aid of 
the map, in various ways to suit his convenience. 

The price of through, tickets for the delightful excursion from 
Glasgow by the Lakes and the Trosachs (pp. 23-27) to Edinbord 
is 2 1 J. ; or i&r. 6^. with second class for the railway part of the 
route. We advise the tourist by all means to take this route, 
and, if possible, the excursion through the Caledonian Canal 
(p. 29), noting what we have said (p. 31) with regard to the best 
way of combining the two. 

Edinburgh. — There are many first-class hotels here besides 
those mentioned on page 31. The Palace, Balmoral, Bedford, 
Clarendon, Queen's, Dejaj^s, and Kennedys are all on Princes 
Street The Douglas (St. Andrew's Square) and the Waterloo 
(Waterloo Place) are other first-class houses. The Cockbum, 
not far from the railway station, is an excellent house. 

Leading Preachers. — The following list contains the names 
of the leading clergymen of all sects, with the location of their 
churches : — 

Established {^Presbyterian) Church, — Tron Church, High 
Street ; Rev. Dr. MacGregor. 

Old Greyfriars, George IV. Bridge ; Rev. Dr. Wallace, Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University of Edinburgh. 

St. Andrew's, George s Street ; Rev. Dr. Stuart. 

High Church (St. Giles') ; Rev. Dr. Amott (Here the Magis- 
trates and Judges sit) 
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Free Church (Presbyterian), — St. George's, Shandwick Place ; 
Rev. Dr. Candlish. 

Newington, South Clerk Street ; Rev. Dr. Begg. 

United Presbyterian, — Broughton Place Cluipel ; Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Thomson. 

Independent. — Augustine Church, George IV. Bridge ; Rev. 
Dr. Alexander. 

Baptist, — Dublin Street Chapel ; Rev. Jonathan Watson. 

Unitarian. — Castle Terrace ; Rev. R. B. Drummond. 

Episcopal. — St. John's, Princes Street (the principal Episcopal 
church in Edinburgh, late Dean Ramsay's); Rev. D. F. Sand- 
ford. 

St James^, Leith (choral service) ; Rev. Gildart Jackson. 

St. Thomas's ; Rev. D. T. K. Drummond* 

Roman CcUholic, — St Mary's, Broughton Street ; Bishop 
Strain. 

Melrose. — The George inn, celebrated by Scott in the intro- 
duction to " The Monastery," is to be commended as the best of 
the hotels here. The fares from Melrose to Newcastle-on-Tyne 
are i&r. io</., \y. 7^., 7^. &/. / or through to York^ 32^. 10^., 24r. 
7^., 14J. %d. 

We may remark here that Hunnewell's '' Lands of Scott " will 
be a useful and agreeable companion in this neighborhood, and 
wherever else the scenes of Scott's poems and novels are laid — 
in England, Wales, Belgium, the valley of the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, or France. If you cannot take the book with you, it should 
by all means form a part of the preparatory reading for the tour. 

ENGLAND. 

Stratford-on-Avon. — A letter from Mr. J. O. Phillipps 
(better known in this country as J. O. Halliwell) gives us the 
following information concermng New Place (p. 54) : — 

'* The so-called Theatre (an ugly modem builmng used chiefly^ 
for meetings of the County Court) was purchased by me last 
spring [1872]. It was pulled down, and the site thrown into> 

Shakespeare's Gardens fast summer We are forming 

a second Shakespearian Museiun at New Place, that in Henley 
Street not being large enough to hold continual accessions. At 
New Place I have preserved the few remains of Shakespeare's* 
original residence of course untouched, and have started this- 
seconc^ museum, keeping at the same time the gardens in decent 

order The place is at present but little known, and 

the American tourist too frequently misses this, one of the most 
interesting spots at Stratford." 

London. — Hotels and Boarding Houses, — Of the railway 
hotels the Midland Grand is the largest and most elegant. 
At Cook's British Museum Boarding House y 59 Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, tourists are accommodated? at drw a day, for 
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bed, breakfiist, and tea, with meats. Burr's Private Boarding 
Hauscy 1 1 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, is highly commended by 
Americans who have tried it. The price for foil board is from 8j. 
to lar. a day, and guests are taken lor a single day. 

Cool^s Tourist Offices, — Messrs. Cook & Son have established 
their tourist agency in larger and more convenient quarters in 
their new building, Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street, opposite their 
former offices. Here they have opened a reading-room for their 
friends and patrons, with every facility for furnishing information 
concerning their extensive system of excursion tickets, hotel 
coupons, etc. They are now publishinjif a series of guide-books 
especially adapted to the wants of tourists using their tickets. 

Bradshaw*s, — Mr. W. J. Adams, 59 Fleet Street, is the pub- 
lisher of 6radshaw*s British and Continental " Railway Guides," 
which we have elsewhere commended as indispensable to the 
traveller, and also of Bradshaw*s " Illustrated Handbooks " for 
Framge, Belgium and the Rhine, Switzerland, and other countries, 
" Continental Phrase Books," etc. Here may be found all the 
other popular guide-books (the " Satchel Guide " not excepted), 
and almost everything else that the tourist can need. 

Maps for Tourists. — These may be found in the greatest 
variety at Stanford's, 6 and 7 Charing Cross ; together with guide- 
books, phrase-books, pocket dictionaries, etc. 

Ola and Rare Books. — It has been said that everything that is 
rare and choice gets to London at last for sale, and this is cer- 
tainly true of books, manuscripts, and whatever the bibliophile 
holds dear. Mr. Bernard Quaritch's bookshop, 15 Piccadilly, is 
a great museum of such rarities and curiosities, and is well worth 
a visit, even if you do not intend to carry away any of its treas- 
ures. Here may be seen some of the rare.st and most perfect 
specimens of the work of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and other 
early English printers ; half a dozen copies of the Shakespeare 
of 1623 (one of them absolutely perfect in all respects) with all 
the other early folios ; mediaeval manuscripts with exquisite min- 
iatures, and kmdred marvels of art ; the richest and most costly 
" Galleries " and collections of engravings ; unique and beautifol 
examples of early bindings, etc., etc Mr. Quaritch, who is an 
enthusiast as well as an expert in his line of business, is at all 
times ready and willing to show his treasures to visitors. As the 
London agent of many of our librarians, literary men, and other 
collectors of books, he has a large acquaintance in this country, 
and is always happy to receive a call from American tourists. 
His collection is rich in old and rare books pertaining to the 
early history of this country ; the first Columbus Letter (Rome, 
1493), Eliors Indian Bible, and the like. 

Gaze's Tourist Agency, — Messrs. H. Gaze and Son, tourist 
agents, 142 Strand, have established in connection with their 
-offices an "Enquiry Department," where all information con- 
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nected with travel will be afforded to the public. The current 
time-tables, circulars, excursion programmes, etc., of all the lead- 
ing railway and steamship companies can be consulted here, with 
guide-books, directories, and other works of reference that are of 
interest to the traveller. 

Eminent Preachers, — As the tourist is likely to spend one or 
two Sundays in London, we give the following list of eminent 
preachers m that city, with the situation of their churches or 
chapels : — 

Rev. H. AUon (Congregational), Union Chapel, Islington. 
Rev. L. D. Bevan (Congregational), Tottenham Court Road 

Chapel. 
Rev. Baldwin Brown, Con^egational Church, Brixton. 
Rev. J. Cumming, D. D. (Church of Scotland), Crown Court, 

Kussell Street, Covent Garden. 
Rev. T. P. Dale, M. A., St Vedast, Foster Lane. 
Rev. J. T. Davidson (English Presbyterian), ColelKooke Row 

Chapel, Islington. 
Rev. J. O. Dykes (English Presbyterian), Rc^nt's Square 

Church, Cfray's Inn Road. 
Rev. J. Going, M. A., Vicar of St Paul's, Lorrimore Square. 
Rev. Newman Hall, Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars Road. 
Rev. J. C. Harrison (Congregational), Park Chapel, Grove 

Street, Camden Town. 
Rev. T. Helmore, M. A., St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 
Rev. D. Landels, M. A. (Baptist), Regent's Park. 
Rev. H. P. Liddon, D. D., St Paul's Cathedral. 
Rev. A. McAuslane, Congregational Chapel, Finsbury. 
Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, M. A., St. Alban's, Holborn. 
Rev. R. Maguire, M. A., St James', Clerkenwell. 
Rev. Samuel Martin, Westminster Congregational Chapel. 
Rev. S. Minton, M. A., Eaton Chapel, Pimlico. 
Rev. Daniel Moore, M. A., St. Margaret's, Lothbury. 
Rev. G. H. Morse, M. A., St. Paul's, Lorrimore Square. 
Rev. A. Mursell (Baptist), Stockwell Chapel. 
Rev. Joshua Parker, D. D., City Temple, Holborn Viaduct. 
Rev. W. Rogers, M. A.,, St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate. 
Rev. T. J. Rowsell, M. A., St. Stephen's, Westboume Park. 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington 

Butts. 
Rev. A. P. Stanley, M. A., Dean of Westminster, at theAbbey. 
Rev. A. H. Stanton, M. A., St. Alban's, Holborn. 
Rev. J. Stoughton, D. D. (Congregational), Kensington Chapel. 
Rev. F. Tucker, B. A. (Baptist), Camden Road CEapeL 
Rev. H. Varley, Tabernacle, Netting Hill. 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D. D., Master of the Temple. 
The Temple Gardens. — In these interesting gardens (p. 64) 
may be seen a curious old sycamore tree, under which tradition 
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says that Johnson and Goldsmith used often to sit together. It 
also marks the site of the old Thames vrall, on which it was 
growing in the reign of James II. There is no '* label " on the 
tree, as there ought to be, but it is readily found, as it has an iron 
fence round it, and is partly supported an^ held together by iron 
bars. It is the only very old tree in the enclosure. 

Batter sea Park, — The botanist and the lover of landscape 
gardening will be specially interested in a visit to the Sub-tribal 
Garden (p. 66) in this Park. The rock-work is the most pictur- 
esque we have seen, and the eeneral arrangement of the gsmien 
is unique and admirable. The place has been immensely im- 
proved within a year or two, and is not so well known to tourists 
as it ought to be. 

Private Gardens in and about London, — Under this head we 
may mention a few of the famous gardens easiest of access to 
strangers. Sion House^ the seat of the Duke of Northumberland, 
near Twickenham (p. 71), is celebrated for its noble trees. Gun- 
mrsbury Park (Baron Rothschild's), near Kew Bridge, is noted 
for its fine fruit, especially pine-apples and grapes. The new 
vineries are among the best in England. The peach wall is 
covered with a glass case, under which heavy crops are annually 
produced. In the conservatory are a pair of tree ferns, 23 feet 
high, probably the largest in the country. Lovers of orchids 
should visit Mr. Day*s establishment at Tottenham, and Mr. 
Rucker^s at Wandsworth, both places celebrated for collections 
of these plants. Mr. Wilkins, of Leyton, and Mr. Bockett, The 
Firs, Muswell Hill, have also very fine collections of orchids and 
exhibition plants. Mr. MichoUs's collection of stove plants at 
Southgate is perhaps the most remarkable, as regards size, in the 
country, and must on no account be overlooked. The pitcher- 
plants which it contains are marvels of skilful cultivation. The 
noble collection of trees at the Bishop of London's Palace, 
Fulham, must be seen, on account of their size, age, and variety ; 
and the roses and conifers in Mr. Bohn's garden at Twickenham 
are also well worth inspection. 

Market Gardens. — The best cultivated market gardens round 
Jx)ndon are those known as the " Fulham Fields." From Chelsea 
to Kew Bridge on the north bank of the Thames, and including 
Fulham, Hammersmith, Turnham Green, and Chiswick — in- 
deed, almost all the land between the river and the road extend- 
ing from Hammersmith to Kew is occupied by garden crops. On 
the other side of the same road, the garden lands extend from 
Hammersmith to Acton, and from thence between Gunnersbuiy 
and Brentford, through a large district of Isleworth, to Richmona, 
Twickenham, and Hounslow. On the south side of the Thames, 
extending from Deptford to Woolwich, are many niarket-gardens. 
From Putney and through Barnes to Mortlake are large areas of 
market-garden ground ; and the whole tract between Mortlake, 
Richmond, Kew Gardens, and the Thames is thus occupied. 
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Excursions by Coach, — Tourists who wish to try an old-fiash- 
ioned Engh'sh stage-coach ride will find lines of coaches starting 
from Hatchett's, White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, for Brighton, 
St. Albans, Dorking, Guildford, and other places. The routes 
are all very pleasant ones, and it is hard to choose among them. 
A "box seat" is to b# preferred, and is well worth the extra 
charge of half a crown or so. These coaches make their ten 
miles an hour, and always run " on time." Some of the lines 
are owned by gentlemen, who take this means of indulging their 
taste for driving. 

GERMANY. 

Ratisbon. — The Golden Cross inn is one of the oldest in 
Germany, the tower and the lower part of the house being per- 
haps of the nth century. The Emperor Charles V. lodged here 
in 1546, and the fair hostess, Barbara Blumberg, next year gave 
birth to Don John of Austria (in room No. 15, it is said). The 
Kronprinx and Numberger (near station) are good second-class 
inns. 

Augsburg. — TYa Drei Mohreu has been an inn since 1364, 
if no longer. Charles V. resided in it for a year at the time of the 
Diet of Augsburg, 1530. The banquet-room, in which he was 
entertained by Count Anthony Fug^er, on his return from the 
campaign against Tunis, remams in its original state. In room 
No. I on the first floor. Napoleon received the magistrates of 
Augsburg, Oct. 1 1, 1S05, and announced that their privileges as 
a free dty were at an end, and the King of Bavaria was to be 
their master. 

The " Confession of Augsburg " was read in the Residenz^ at 
3 p. M. June 25, 1J30, in the large room at the comer of the 
quadrangle, near the tower. 

DRESDEN.V — The Stadt Rom hotel, m the Neumarkt, is recom- 
mended by American residents. At Madame Gori's Family 
Boarding House, 3 and 4 Bismarckplatz, boarders are taken by 
the day, week, or month, at 7 to %fr. per day, or 37.50^. to 47 fr. 
per week. The new Grand Union hotel, near the Bohemian rail- 
way station, is one of the best houses, if not the best, in the city. 

SWITZERLAND. 

DiuoENCB Fares. — As will be seen by changes in the body 
of the book, the diligence fares on many Swiss routes have been 
increased from 5 to 20 per cent. It is possible, but not probable, 
that they will Se raised again the present season. On this con- 
sult " Bradshaw " for the current month. 

Lucerne. — Among the many excellent pensions^ the Neu- 
Schweizerhaus (8 to 9/n), in a beautiful situation to the east of 
the Hof kirche, has a high reputation. 
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Andermatt. — This town has long needed better hotel accom- 
modations, and the new Belle Vue is one of the largest and best 
houses on the St. Gothard road ; but, as we have said, Hospen- 
thai is the more convenient stopping-place, if one is going to 
walk to the Grimsel the next day. 

Interlachkn. — As we have remarke^^ this is " a town of ho- 
tels," of which we have mentioned only a few. On the Hoheweg^ 
or main street, there are the Ritsehard, Schweiserhof^ Belvedere, 
Beaurwage, and several others ; near lidce Brienz, the Hotel du 
Lac ; on the road to Matten, the Reber^ Oher^ etc. ; and on a 
spur of the Kleine Rugen, commanding a fine view, the Jung- 
froMick, Towards Lake Thun are the HoUl du Pont, Unter- 
seen, Beau-Site, etc. 

Lausanne. — The Pension Victoria (8 to sfr.) in a fine situa- 
tion, overlooking the lake, is commended as a first-class pention, 

Geneva. — Here also are many hotels besides those men- 
tioned on p. 147 ; on the right bank of the Rhone, the Ecu de 
Genive, Couronne, du Lac, du Rhone, etc. ; on the left bank, des 
Bergues, de Russie, de la Pat'x, Sckweizerhof, etc. There are also 
many pensions, where board can be obtained at from 85 fr, to 
300 fr, a month. 

Geneva is a favorite place with tourists for buying watches, 
jewelry, and music boxes, which are somewhat cheaper here than 
m Paris. The number of watches made annually exceeds 70,000. 
The largest watch factory in Geneva, and indeed in all Switzor- 
land, is Tiffany & Co.'s, m the Place de Comavin, close to the 
Railway Station. The establishment is interesting for its combi- 
nation of American system and labor-saving machinery with the 
fine finish of Swiss handiwork, by which the best results of both 
are secured. Tourists are always welcome here, and also at 
Tiffany & Co.'s Paris house, 57 Rue de Chateaudun. 

Pleasant excursions from Geneva are to Mornex (Hotels: Ecu 
de Genive, £cu de Savoie^ etc) a favorite summer resort, 7 J miles 
from the city (omnibus, i/r.) ; and to Monnetier, a mile or more 
further, whence the ascent of the PeHt-Salive (about 3,000 feet) 
may be made in half an hour, or that of the Grand-Salhfe (4,500 
feet) in an hour and a half. The view firom the former is beauti- 
ful, that from the latter far more so. 

FRANCE. 

Paris. — ** An American Family in Paris," though written for 
young people, is one of the best books about the city that we 
know of, either for preliminary reading, or as a companion in 
one's rambles through the French capital. The history of all the 
famous buildings is well told, and the illustrations, which are 
from French engravings, are admirable. 

Pension. — Miss Ellis's, 28 rue Bassano, Champs Elys^, is 
% tirst-ciasa pension ; 9 to 12/r. per day, service included.* 

• Whew the price is stated at a hotel ox pension as so much a day, it is alwayi 
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GaUgnanVs. — The tourist will do well to visit the Galignani 
Offices, 224 rue de Rivoli, soon after reaching Paris. It is a kind 
of Travellers* Exchange, where they are sure to obtain any infor- 
mation they may need during their stay in the city. The well- 
known newspaper, " Galignani's Messenger," to wnich we have 
several times referred above, has been published daily since 1814. 
It gives the latest news from the United States, Great Britain, 
and all parts of the world, with extracts from the leading articles 
of the American and English journals ; also the list of passengers 
by each steamer to and from the United States. Under the head 
of " Stranger's Diary " are found daily the hours of admission to 
all places worthy of attention in Paris ; and once a week a list of 
American and English visitors arriving in the city is published as 
a supplement to the paper. 

There is also in the establishment a large Circulating Library, 
and a Reading Room comfortably fitted up and furnished with the 
principal American and European journals and reviews. In the 
book department may be found a good stock of standard English 
literature, guide-books, periodicals, etc. 

English Sunday Services, — American Episcopal Church of 
the Holy Trinity: rue Bayard, Avenue Montaigne; Services, 
11.30 A.M. and 4 P.M. 

American Chapel: 21 rue de Berri, Champs Elys^es; 11.30 
and 4. 

English Episcopal Church : rue d'Aguesseau, opposite English 
Embassy, 39 rue du Faubourg St. Honor^ ; 11.30, 3.30, and 8. 

Church .of England : avenue Marbeu^ Champs Elys^es ; 1 1 
and 4. 

Congregational Chapel : 23 rue Royale ; 11.30 and 7.30. 

Wesleyan Chapel : rue Roqu6pine, adjoining 41 Boulevard 
Malesherbes ; 11.30 and 7.30 ; Wednesday, 7.30. 

Church of Scotland : Chapelle de TOratoire, enti-ance by the 
Garden, 162 rue de Rivoli ; 1 1 and 3. 

St Joseph's Church, for English-speaking Catholics : 50 avenue 
de la Reine Hortense ; mass daily, at 7, 8, and 9 a.m., and Sunday 
at 10 ; sermons on Sunday, 10 and 3. 

[For possible changes m hours of service, and for announce- 
ment of special preachers, see GcUignanVs Messenger for Satur- 
days.] 

Hotel Camavalet, — This building, the residence of Madame de 
S^vipjn^ (p. 170), has been fitted up for the reception of the 
municipal library and collection of antiquities. 

Normandy. — The tourist will find Blackburn's " Normandy 
Picturesque " a delightful vade mecum in this part of France, 
especially if he wishes to extend his rambles on foot The 
American edition is compact enough to be pocketable, and the 

best to inquire whether *' service '* is included or not ; otherwise one may find, 
xrhen he settles his bill* a charge of a franc or more per day under that head. 
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"Appendix" contains a list of routes, with distances, fares, 
hotels»etc 

Nice. — The Hotel and Pension Windsor, in the Carabacel 
quarter (8 to \ofr.) is commended. 

Mkntone. — The Hotel and Pension d'ltalie (9 to \^ fr.)j 
with lovely gardens, in a fine situation near the Pont St. Louis, 
East Bay, nau an excellent reputation. 

ITALY. 

Books for the Tourist — " Walks in Florence," by the Misses 
Homer, published in 1873, should be added to the books men- 
tioned on page 199. ^ans Andersen's " Pictures of Travel," 
•• Poet's Bazaar," " Story of My Life," and " Improvisatore," 
abound in charming " pictures of travel," not only in Italy, but in 
Germany, Switzerland, and other countries of Europe. 

Arona (p. 200). — This old town (the best inn is the Italia^ or 
Poa) is chiefly remarkable for the Colossal Statue of S. Carlo 
Borromeo, which stands on a height about a mile and a half from 
the station and pier. It is 70 feet high, with a pedestal 42 feet 
high, and is of bronze, except the robe, which is of wrought 
copper. The head (to which one mav climb bv a kind of ladder, 
if he does not mind the heat and the bats that daunt the interior) 
is large enough to admit three persons. The statue was erected 
in 1697 in honor of the famous count-cardinal. Carlo Borromeo, 
who was born here in 1538. 

Florence. -* Amon^ first-class pensions in £ivor with Amer- 
icans may be mentionea Mrs. Chapman's, 21 Via Pandolfini (8 to 
10 Jr. per day) ; Pension Barbensi, 13 Lung' Amo (8yr.) ; and 
the Hotel Couronne d'ltalie. Via di Palestro (8 to 10 /r.). 

Rome. — Pensions. — Madame Tellenbach's (p. 246) is a first- 
class house (10 to 12 fr.) of excellent reputation. The Albergo 
della Pace, 8 Via Felice (9 to 12 fr.), well situated on high 
ground, is also commended by Amencans who have tried it. 

Recent Changes, — Under the new rigime the dty is being so 
rapidly revolutionized and " reconstructed " that the tourist who 
depends on the latest published descriptions is likely to exclaim, 
" Roma I Roma I Non h piu com' era I " A new Rome is fest 
rising, especially on the Quirinal and the Esquiline, with broad 
and handsome streets lined with modem mansions — a city of the 
nineteenth century confi-onting the mediaeval metropolis and the 
more ancient classic ruins. Monasteries and convents are being 
appropriated for secular uses — for schools, barracks, or govern- 
ment offices — and one cannot predict where the next changes of 
the kind may be made. For the " latest news " in this line, and 
for the rales concerning admission to museums, galleries, etc, 
the tourist must depend on the landlord of his hotel, or on the 
Roman Times and other local journals. 
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. The Voyage (p. 299). — The sailing list of the Cunard Com-, 
pany for the present summer, just issued, shows that some of the 
best ships of the line (as the jcuva^ Chituif Pdrihia, Algeria, etc.) 
have been put on the Boston route this season. As Boston is 
180 miles nearer Liverpool than New York is, and is a city that 
every tourist from abroad will desire to visit, it is probable that 
many of our English visitors this year will prefer to land there, 
f hey will thus save time and the journey one way between Bos- 
ton and New York. 

The Montana and the Dakota^ the latest additions to the Wil- 
liams & Guion ileet, are exceptions to the statement at the foot of 
p. 299, the plan of their cabins being somewhat different from 
that of the other ships. The rates of fare on this favorite, line 
have been considerably reduced. 

; Books for Tourists (p. 298). — Mrs. Macquoid's " Throujgh. 
Normandy 'Ms a most complete and satisfactory account of Xh\% 
interesting region, and the information on routes, hotels, etc.»' 
adds much to its practical value for the tourist. The American, 
edition is the English book bound here, but sold at a reduced 
price. Mr. Shakspere Wood's " A New Curiosum Urhis ; A 
Guide to Ancient and Modem Rome," is a really valuable addir 
tion to the books of its class, being written by a man of culture 
and taste, and one who has been long a resident in Rome. It is 
published by Messrs. Cook & Son, who have also just issued a 
V Handbook of Southern Italy," one of the series of Guides spe- 
cially prepared for tourists who use their tickets. Their little 
Sooic entitled " A Few Words of Advice on Travel and its Re- 
quirements," addressed to -ladies by a lady, we commend to all 
feminine travellers. Hare's ** Cities of Northern and Central 
Italy," just out, needs no commendation to those who have read 
his " Walks in Rome " and "Days Near Rome." 

London. — The Alexandra Palace^ Muswell Hill, which was 
burnt soon after it was finished in 1873, ^^^ reopened last sum- 
mer, and is how scarcely second in attractions to its rival on the 
opposite side of London, the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It 
may be reached by omnibus or by rail (from King's Cross, Vic»* 
toria, Ludgate Hill, Moorgate Street, etc.) and should certainly 
be visited. 

The new Royal Aqtiarium and Winter Garden^ on the Thames 
Embankment near Westminster Bridge (opened this season), is 
another notable addition to the " lions " of the AJetropolis. 

Rev. Newman Hall's new diurch (Christ Church), Westmin- 
ster Road, is now completed, and will doubtless be occupied Ihis 
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fummer. The tower is known as the " Lincoln. Tower," having 
been erected by English and American contributions as a memo- 
rial of president Lmooln. It is about 2cc feet high, and. is one 
of the most beautiful Gothic structures in London. 

Dr. Stoughton has resigned Kensington Chapel, but his suc- 
cessor, Rev. A. Raleigh, D. D., may properly take his place on 
cor list of Emirunt Preachers (p. 507 ), to which we may also add 
thefbllowine :— 

Rev. W. Braden, Weigh House Chapel. 
Kev. J. P. Chown (Baptist), BloomslAiry Chapel. 
Rev. S. M. Punshon, D. D., Wesleyan Chapel, Kensington. 
' Constance (p. ni). — The old Dominican Convent, in which 
Hoss was confined tor four months in 1414-1415, has been con- 
verted into a hotel under the name of the Hotel de Vtle^ or Insd 
Hotel, It is on an island close to the town, and will pyrobal^y be- 
come a favorite house with the tourist. 

Zurich (p. 132). — A railroad has been buih from Zurich to 
the Uetliberg, and six trains now run over it daily. Tlie Hotel 
Pension Furston the mountain is a pleasant stopping>p]ace. 

Geneva (p. 310). — The Continent (formerly The Chronicle), 
edited by Rev. L. W. Bacon, is the cheapest and one of the best 
of the Continental journals published in the interest of the trav- 
clling public. It is issued semi-weekly at ^fr. a quarter, or l^Jr, 
a year. Besides its abstracts of American and foreign news, it 
gives lists of tourist arrivals in Geneva, Dresden, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, etc. Americans are alwa3rs welcome at the office 
and reading room, 10 Rue Bonivard. 

Paris. — We may add to what we have said of shopping in 
Paris (p. 301), that the tourist, instead of calling in the aid of a 
courier or commissionaire (concerning whom see on p. xxx.) when 
he has purchases to make, will do better to avail himself of the 
•ervices of one of the American commission houses devoted to 
that line of business. Among these Messrs. C. H. A. Carter & 
Co., 7 Rue Auber, are highly commended by their patrons. They 
give t!ie buyer the benefit ot the discounts which their extensive 
trade enables them to secure, and which are large in comparison 
to the commission they charge him, and their assurances as to 
the quality and value of goods can be implicitly depended upon. 

Those who are buying jewelry, watches, plate, bronzes, and the 
iike should go at once to Tiffany & Co.'s, 57 Rue ChSteaudun. 
This salesroom has been established thirty years, and during that 
time has been the source from which the supplies have been 
drawn for the New York house. In buying here one has the ad- 
vantage of receiving, if he desires it, a written guarantee of the 
articles, which is good in New York. 

Rome. — The new Museum (opened in 1876) devoted to-ob» 
jects found in the excavations now in progress, must not be ovfcl^ 
looked. It is in the rear of the Palate of the Conservatori (p. 
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Abbey Craig, 26, 27. 
Abbotsford, 34. 
Achenkirch, 196. 
Achensee, the, 196. 
Acherusia, Palus, 275. 
Acton, 57. 
Adelsberg, 195. 
Aeggischom, the, 152. 
Aerlenbach, the, 141. 
Afton Down, 83. 
Agassizhom, the, 140. 
Aghadoe, Ruins of, 4. 
Agnanoj Lake o^ 273. 
Anr, Vailley of the, 106. 
Ahrweiler, 106. 
Aigen, Chateau oi^ 186. 
Airolo, 139. 
Aix-la-Cnapelle, 99. 
Aix-les-Bains, 183. 
Alban Lake, 269. 
Alban Mount, 268. 
Albano, 269. 
Albinen, 153. 
Alpnach, 143. 
Alt-Eberstein, the, 118. 
Altenahr, 106. 
Altorf, 138. 
Alum Bay, 83. 
Amalii, 279. 
Ambleside, 16. 
Ambras, Castle of, 197. 
Amiens, 173. 
Ampthill, 49. 
Amsteg, 138. 
Amsterdam, 96. 
Anapo (river)y 281. 
Ancona, 283. 



Andeer, 134. 

Andermatt, 135, 138. 

Andemach, 107. 

Antwerp, 90. 

Aosta, 151. 

Apollinarisberg, the, 106. 

Appenweier, 118, 119. 

Ardrishaig, 27. 

Arenfels, Castle o^ 107. 

Arezzo {I^om, Arretium), 2391 

Argenti^re, 149. 

Aries (/^om. Arelas), 181. 

Amheim, 95. 

Arqu^, 227. 

Arthur's Seat, 32. 

Arveiron, Source of the, 150. 

Arzheim, no. 

Assisi {/^om, Assisium), 241. 

Assmanshausen, iii. 

Asti,2ia 

Athens, excursion to, 280. 

Augsburg, 124. 

Avalon (Avilion), Vale of, 79. 

Avemus, Lake, 274. 

Avignon {Jiom. Avenio), 179. 

Ayr, 20. 

Bacharach, in. 

Baden (Austria), 193. 

Baden-Baden, 117. 

Baia {/^om, Baiae), 274. 

Baldo, Monte, 205. 

B^e {/^om. Basilea), 120, 129^ 

Ballachulish, 29. 

Balloch, 23. 

Ballochmyle, Braes o^ 2a 

Banavie,-29. 
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Bangor, 9. 

Bannockbum, 26. 

Barberine, Cascade de la, 149. 

Bardonn^che, 183. 

Bartholomew, St, 187. 

Bassenthwaite Lake, 17. 

Bath, 81. 

Battle Abbey, 83. 

Baveno, 201, 204. 

Bazeilles, 158. 

Beauvais, 176. 

Bebbington, 12. 

Bebra Junction, 125. 

Beckenried, 137. 

Bedford, 49. 

Belfast, 7. 

Bellaggio, 202. 

Belle^lpe, the, 152. 

Bellinzona, 135, 139, 201. 

Ben A*an, 26. 

Ben Cniachan, 28. - 

Ben Lomond, 24. 

Ben Nevis, 29. 

Ben Venue, 24, 26. 

Benledi, 25, 26. 

Benmore, 27. 

Ben-voirlich, 26. 

Berchtesgaden, 187. 

Bergamo, 211. 

Berlin, 126. 

Bernard (St) the, 159. 

Bernardino Pass, 135. 

Berne, r45. 

Bemina Pass, 198. 

Betten Alp, the, 152. 

Bettws-y-Coed, 303. 

Biebrich, 112. 

Bilton Hall, 50. 

Bingen, 112. 

Birmingham, 55. 

Black Forest, the, 120. 

Black Lough, 4. 

Black Valley, 4. 

Blair- Athol, 31. 

Blanc, Mont, 149. . 

Blarney Castle, 2. 

Blenheim Palace, 56. 

Bletchley, 49. 

Blocksberg, the, 194. 



Bodenach, 127. 

Bologna (Rom, Bononia), 228. 

Bonchurch, 84. 

Bonn, 104. 

Boppard, no. 

Bormio, 197. 

Bomhofen, iia 

Borromean Islands, 201, 204. 

Borrowdale, 17. 

Boston, 45. 

Bothwell Bridge, 22. 

Bothwell Castle, 23. 

Boulogne, 85. 

Bouiges, 157, 178, 

Bouveret, 147. 

Bowness, 16. 

Bracklinn Falls, 25. 

Bradford, 41. 

Braid Hills, 33. 

Brandon's (Lord) Cottage, 4. 

Braubach, iia 

Brenner Pass, 197, 201. 

Brescia, 211. 

Brest, 177. 

Brian9on, 200. 

Bridge of Allan, 25. 

Brieg, 140, 152. 

Brienz, 142, 143. 

Brigeof Turk,25. 

Brighton, 82. 

Brindisi (Rom, Brundisium) 

284. 
Bristol, 80. 
Britannia Tubular Bridge, 10, 

303. 
Broadstairs, 75. 
Broek, 97. 
Brohl, 107. 
Bruges, 87. 
Briihl, or Briel, 193. 
Briinig Pass, 141, 143. 
Brunnen, 137. 
Brussels, 91. 
Buda, 193. 
Buochs, 137. 
Bums, Land of, 19. 
Bushy Park, 71. 
Bute, Kyles of, 27. 
Buxton, 84. 
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Cadenabbia, 202. 
Caen, 176. 
Calais, 76, 85, 173. 
Caledonian Canal, 29- 
Callander, 25. 
Camaldoli, 275. 
Cambridge, 49. 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, 26. 
Camerlata, 201, 202. 
Campsie Hills, 26. 
Cane, Grotto del, 273. 
Cannes, 182. 
Canterbury, 73. 
Capel Curig, 303. 
Capellen, 109. 
Capolago, 203. 
Capri {Rom, Capreae), 278. 
Capua, 270. 
Carisbrook, 83. 
Carisbrook Castle, 83. 
Carlisle, 18. 
C^^lsruhe, 117. 
Carnarvon, 10. 
Caserta, 270. 
Castel, 113. 
Castellamare, 278. 
Castle Rigg, 17. 
Cat, Castle of the, no. 
Catania, 280. 
Caub, III. 
Cavo, Monte, 268. 
Cawdor Castle, 30. 
Cenis, Mont, 183, 200. 
Certosa, La (near Pavia), 209. 
Cervin, Mont, 151. 
Chamb6ry, 183. 
Chamouni, 149. 
Chapeau, the, 149. 
Charlecote, 53. 
Chartres, 176, 177. 
Chartreuse, La Grande, 183. 
Chitillon, 151. 
Chatsworth, 84. 
Chaudefontaine, 94. 
Cheltenham, 56! 
Cherbourg, 177. 
Chester, 12. ' 
Chester-le-Street, 37. 
Chiavenna, 135. 



Chichester, 80. 

Chiemsee, the, 185. 

Chillon, Castle of, 148. 

Civita Vecchia, 239. 

Clarens, 148. 

Clifton, 80. 

Cloisterham (Rochester), 73. 

Clyde, Falls of the, 23. 

Coblence, 108. 

Coilantogle Ford, 25. 

Coire, 132, 134. 

Col de Balme, the, 148. 

Col de la Forclaz, the, 148. 

Col di Tenda, 200. 

Colico, 135, 197, 202. 

Cologne, 100. 

Como, 202, 203. 

Como, Lake o( 135, 198^ 202. 

Constance, 131. 

Constance, Lake o( 131. 

Conway, lo. 

Corfu, 280. 

Cork, 2. 

Corpach, 29. 

Cortona, 240. 

Coventry, 50. 

Cowes, 83. 

Creil, 170. 

Crinan Canal, 27. 

Crystal Palace, 71. 

Ciilloden Moor, 30. 

Culoz, 183. 

Dala, the, 153. 

Danube, the, 185, 189, 193. 

Darmstadt, 1 14. 

Delft, 95. 

Delfthaven, 95. 

Derwentwater, 17. 

Desenzano, 205. 

Devil's Bridge, 138. 

Devil's Pundi Bowl, 6. 

Dieppe, 176. 

Dijon, 156. 

Dissentis, 135. 

Domo d'Ossola, 200. 

Doncaster, 43. 

Dover, 76. 

Drachenfels, the, 104, 105. 
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Dresden, 126. 
Dryburgh Abbey, 34. 
Diiblin, 6, 303. 
Dulwich, 72. 
Dumbarton, 23. 
Dumfries, 19. 
Dunblane, 25. 
Duncraggan, 25. 
Dunloe, Gap of^ 3. 
Dunluce Castle, & 
Dunmail Raise, 16. 
Dunoon, 27. 
Durham, 36. 
Diisseldoii; 95. 

Easdale, 27. 
Eastham, 12. 
Eaton Hall, 15. 
Ebensee, 1S8. 
Eddystone Lighthouse, 81. 
Edinburgh, 31, 304. 
Eggischom, the, 152. 
Enienbreitstein, 109. 
Ehrenfels, Castle o( 112. 
Ehrenthal, no. 
Eiger, the, 152. 
Eisenach, 125. 
Ellen's Isle, 24. 
Ellisland, 19. 
Elstow, 49. 
Eltville, 112. 

Ely, 47- 
Empoli, 242. 
Ems, no. 

Engadine, the, 136, 198. 
Enge, the, 146. 
Engers, 108. 
Epemay, 158W 
Erfurt, 12^. 
Erpel, 106. 
EiT>elerlei, the, 106. 
Etna, Mount, 281. 
Eton, 70. 
Exeter, 79. 
Eyrs, 197- 

Fachbach, no. 
Falkenburg, Castle o^ in. 
Faulhom, the, *I43. 
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Feldberg, the, 12a 
Femey, 147. 
Ferrara, 227. 

Fiesole (Rom, Faesulae), 23& 
Fingal's Cave, 28. 
Fluster- Aarhom, the, 140. 
Fl^g^re, the, 149. 
Florence, 232. 
Fluelen, 135, 138. 
Fontainebleau, 157. 
Forclaz, the, 148^ 
Fort Augustus, 30. 
Fountains Abbgr, 37. 
Foyers, Falls of; 30. 
Fox How, 16. 
Frankenburg, the, loa 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 113. 
Frascati, 268. 
Freiburg (in Baden), 119. 
Fremersburg« the, 118. 
Freshwater Bay, 83. 
Freyburg (Switzerland), 146* 
Friedrichshafen, 124, 131. 
Frohnalp, the, 137. 
Frouard, 158. 
Friitigen, 152. 
Furca Pass, the, 139. 
Furstenberg, Castle o( in. 
Fusaro, Lake of, 275. 

Gad's Hill, 73. 

Gaisberg, the, 186. 

Galenstock, the, 152. 

Gall, St, 131. 

Garda, Lake, 201, 205, 214. 

Gargnano, 205. 

Geisenheim, 112. 

Gemmi Pass, the, 152. 

Geneva, 147, 156, 310. 

Geneva, Lake of, 146, 147. 

G^nivre, Mont, 20a 

Genoa, 210. 

Geroldsau, Valley of, iiSi. 

Gersau, 137. 

Ghent, 89. 

Giant's Causeway, 8. 

Giardini, 280. 

Giessbach Falls, 142. 

Gilgen, St, 18& 
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Giswyl, 143. 

Glacier, Aletsch, 152. 

Glacier de Tal^fre, 149. 

Glacier des Bois, 149. 

Glacier des Bossons, 150. 

Glacier, Gomer, 151. 

Glacier of the Rhone, 139, 151. 

Glacier of Rosenlaui, 143. 

Glacier, Viesch, 152. 

Glaciers, Grindelwald, 144. 

Glaciers of the Aar, 140. 

Glasgow, 21. 

Glastonbury, 79. 

Glencoe, 29. 

Gloggnitz, 194. 

Gloucester, 56. 

Gmiind, 184. 

Gmunden, 188. 

Goar, St, 1 10. 

Goarshausen, St, no. 

Godshill, 83. 

Gomer Grat, the, 151. 

Gossensass, 197. 

Gotha, 125. 

Gothard (St) Road, 135, 138. 

Grand-Sal^ve, the, 310. 

Grasmere, 16. 

Gratz, 195. 

Gravelotte, 158. 

Greenock, 27. 

Greenwich, 72. 

Greta Hall, 17. 

Grimsel, the, 140. 

Grindelalp, the, 143. 

Grindelwald, 144. 

Groenendael, 92* 

Grotta Ferrata, 268. 

Grumello, 205. 

Gutenfels, Castle of, iii. 

Guttanen, 141. 

Haarlem, 96. 
Haddon Hall, 84. 
Hague, the, 95. 
Hamilton PaJace, 22. 
Hammerstein, 107. 
Hampton Court, 70. 
Handeck, Falls of the, 141. 
Harrogate, 38. 



Harrow-on-the-Hill, 72. 
Harwich, 86. 
Hasli, Vale of, 141. 
Hassop, 84. 
Hastings, 82. 
Havre, 176. 
Haworth, 42. 
Hawthomden, 33. 
Heidelberg, 115. 
Heimburg, Castle o( in. 
Heimweh-Fluh, the, 142 
Heisterbach, 105. 
Hellbrunn, 186. 
Herculaneum, 276. 
Hereford, 80. 
Hietzing, 192. 
High Tor, 85. 
Himmelreic£^ 120. 
Hinter-Rhein, the, 135 
Hochwiden, the, 197. 
Hohbiihl, the, 142. 
Hohenheim, 185. 
Hollenthal, the, 120. 
Holyhead, 9. 
Hol)rrood Palace, 32. 
Holywell, 11. 
Holzkirchen, 196. 
Homburg, 114. 
Horgen, 132. 
Horger Egg, the, 132. 
Hospenthal, 138. 
Howth, 7. 
Hucknall, 43. 
Hummelsberg, the, io(i 

Icolmkill, 28. 
Idria, Mines of, 195. 
Imho^ 141. 
Immensee, 132. 
Inellan, 27. 
Innsbruck, 196. 
Interlachen, 142, 310. 
Invergarry Castle, 3a 
Inverness, 30. 
Inversnaid, 24. 
Iona,28. 
Ischl, 188. 
Isel, 197. 
Iseo, 205. 
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Iseo, Lake o( 204. 



, atfdin, the, 149. 

enbach, 196. 
\ ocbpass, the, 141. 

ohannisbeig, 112. 

ulier Pass, the, 136. 

ullgfirau, the, 144, 152. 



Kahlenberg, the, 193. 
Kaiserberg, the, 100. 
Kaiserstuhl, the, 143. 
Kandersteg, 152. 
Karthause, the, 108. 
Kehl, 118. 
Keighley, 42. 
Kendal Junction, 16. 
Kenil worth, 51. 
Keswick, 17. 
Kew, 71. 

Kidderminster, 55. 
Killamey, j. 
Killamey, Lakes of, 4. 
Killiecrankie, Pass of, 31. 
Kimbolton Castle, 50. 
Kingstown, 8. 
Kippenross, 25. 
Kirk Alloway, 20. 
Kleine Rugen, the, 142. 
Klostemeuberg, 193. 
Konigssee, the, 187. 
Konigsstuhl, the, 116. 
Konigswinter, 104. 
Kreuth, 196. 
Kreuzberg, the, 104. 
Kufstein, 196. 
Kiihkopf, the 108. 
Kiissnacht, 132. 
Kyles of Bute, 27. 

Laach, Abbey of, 107. 
Laacher See, 107. 
Lahneck, 109. 
Lake of the Dead, 140. 
Lambach, 187. 
Lanark, 23. 
Landeck, 197. 
Lanser Kopfe, the, 197. 
I^ufen, Castle of, 131. 



Lausanne, 1461 

Lauterbrunnen, 144. 

Laveno, 203. 

Laxenburg, 192. 

Leamington, 53. 

Leeds, 41. 

Leghorn, 245. 

Leicester, 13. 

Leipsic, 12^. 

Leman, Lake, 146, 147. 

Leopoldsbeig, the, 193. 

Leuk,.i53. 

Leukerbad, 153. 

Leven, Vale of 24. 

Leyden, 96. 

Lichfield, 76. 

Lichtenthal, 118. 

Liebeneck, ChAteau o( iia 

Liebenstein, Castle of, iia 

Li^ge, 93- 
Limone, 205. 

Lincoln, 43. 

Lindau, 124, 131. 

Linz ^Austria), 188. 

Linz (on the Rhine), 106. 

Liverpool, ii. 

Llanberis, 303. 

Llanrwst, 303. 

Locarno, 135, 201, 204. 

Loch Achray, 25. 

Loch Defour, 30. 

Loch Katrine, 24. 

Loch Lochy, 29. 

Loch Lomond, 24. 

Loch Ness, 3a 

Loch Oich, 29. 

Loch Venachar, 25. 

Lodore Falls, 17. 

Loitsch, 195. 

London, 57, 305. 

cemeteries, 68. 

churches, 63. 

eminent preachers, 307. 

hotels, 58. 

miscellaneous memoranda, 
68, 306. 

monuments, 67. 

museums, 65. 

parks, 66, 30& 



London, ParlUment Hou5es,63. 
public buildings, 66. 
St. Paul's, 62. 
loutist agencies, 306. 
Tower, 62. 
Westminster Abbey, 61. 

Loughrigg Fell and Tarn, 16. 

Lovere, 205. 
L6«enbujg, ihe, 105, 
Lucca, 344. 
Lucerne, 130. 
Lucerne, Laic of, 136. 
Luciinus, Lacus, 274. 
Lugano, 20 
Lugano, La 
Luino, 203, 
Lungern, 143. 
Longern Lake, 143. 
Lorlei, the, no. 
Liitschine, the, 144. 
Luxembourg, 94 
Lyons [Horn. Lugduuum), 156, 
179. 

Macgillicudd/s Reeks, 4. 
Hacon, 156. 
Magadino, 135, aoi. 
Magenta, 207. 
Maraore, Lake, 135, 203. 
Maiden Castle, 37. 
Maienwand, the, 140. 
Malines, 91. 
Mallow, 6. 
Malmaison, 172. 
Mils, 197. 
Manchester, So. 
Mangerton, ML, 6. 
Mannheim, 115. 
Mantua, 214 
Margate, 75. 
Marieleosee, the, 152. 
Marlcsburg, Casde of, 110. 
Marseilles {J{<ntt. Massilia), 157, 

iSz. 
Martignj', 143, 151, 2tx>, 
Martin, St., 148. 
Masson, the, 85. 



Matlock Bath, 85. 
Matterhom, the, 151. 
MalterJQch, the, 151. 
Mauchline, 19. 
Mausthurai, the, 112. 
MauvaJs Pas, the, 149. 
Mayence, 113. 
Mechtin, 91. 
Mehlem, 103, 104. 
Meiringen, 141. 
Melrose, 34. 
Menaggio, 203. 
MeitaiBridge, 9. 
Menteith, Vale o^ s6. 
Mentone, 183. 
Mer de Glac<^ the, 149 
Messina, 28a 
Metz, 157. 
Mizi^res, 15S. 
Milan, 307. 
MiniatO, San, 238, 
Miramar, Chateau ot; I 
Miseno, Capo {/i<rm. M 

Modanc, 183. 
Modena (Rem. Mutins| 
Miilk,orMelk, 189. 
Monaco, 183. 
Miinch, the, 144, 153, 
Monkstown, 2. 
Monnetier, 310. 
Monreale, 2S2. 
Montanvert, 149. 
Mon^omery, Castle o', 
Montmidy, 158. 
Montreux, 143. 

Momei,3io. 
Moritz, St., 136. 
Homingside, 33. 
Mossgiel, 19. 
Motteroiie, Monte, 204. 
Mouse, Castle of the, t 
Mouse Towet, the, 1 11 
Muckrosa Abbey, 5. 
Mugby Junction, 50. 
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Mulbauseo, lift 157. 
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Mull, Isle o( 2S. 
Munich, 123. 
Munoth, Castle of, 131. 
Murano, 226. 
Murg, 133. 
Mtirren, 145. 
MuTzzuscfaiag, 194. 



Namur, 94. 

Nancy, 157. 

Naples, 270. 

Naples, excursions from, 272. 

Needles, the, 8j. 

Netlc^ Abbey, 82. 

Neucn&tel, 153. 

Neuch&tel, I^e o( 153. 

Neu-£berstein, Castle o^ 118. 

Neuhaus, 145. 

Neuhausen, im 

Neu-Katzenelbogen Castle, no. 

Neuwied, 107. 

Neville's Cross, 37. 

Newby Bridge, 16. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 34. 

Newhaven, 85. 

Newport, 83. 

Newstead Abbey, 43. 

Nice, 182. 

Nicolas, St, 15a 

Nicolosi, 281. 

Niederheimbach, in. 

Niederwerth, 108. 

Nismes (or Nimes), 157, i8a 

Nollen, the, 140. 

Nonnenwerth, 106. 

Norwich, 76. 

Nottingham, 43. 

Novara, 207. 

Nuovo, Monte, 274. 

Nuremberg, 121, 128. 

Oban, 28. 
Oberalp, the, 135. 
Oberlahnstein, 109. 
Oberwesel, in. 
Oberwinter, 106. 
Ochil Hills, 26. 
Ockenfels, 106. 
Oclberg, the Great, 105. 
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Ofen (Buda), 193. 
Olney, 49. 
Oos, 117. 
Orleans, 157, 178. 
Orta, 204. 
Orta, Lake o^ 204. 
Orte, 284. 

Ortler, the, 198, 204. 
Orvieto, 284. 
Ostend, 86. 
Osterspay, iia 
03cenholme, 16. 
Oxford, 56. 

Padua (Rom, Patavium), 315. 
Paestum, 280. 
Paisley, 21. 
Palermo, 282. 
Pallazzuola, 269. 
Paris, 158, 310. 

boulevards, 168. 

cemeteries, 168. 

churches, 160. 

English Sunday services^ 

fountains, 167. 

hotels, 158. 

miscellaneous memoranda, 
169, 310. 

monuments, 167. 

museums, 165. 

palaces, 162. 

parks, 168. 

public buildings, 164. 

public squares, etc., 167. 
Parma, 230. 
Passage 2. 
Passau, 189. 
Patscher Kofi, the, 197. 
Pavia, 209. 
Pelago, 239. 
Pellegrino, Monte, 282. 
Pen-Caer-Gybi, 9. 
Penrith, i& 
Pepinster, 94. 

Perugia (Rom. Perusia), 240 
Peschiera, 201, 205, 213. 
Pesth, 193. 
Peterborough, 45. 



Peteisau Island, ill. 

Pereisberg, the, 105. 

Petit-Saljve, the, 310. 

P&li.the, III. 

PfeHers, Gorge of, 131, 133. 

Piacenza, 231. 

Pignerol, or Pinerolo, 200. 

Pilate (Ptlatus), Mt., 130. 

Piatoja (Rom. Pistoria), 231. 

Piclochrie, 31. 

Piz LatiKuard, the, 198. 

Flymoufli, Si. 

Pompeii, 276, 

Pontassieve, 239. 

Fonte a Serraglio, 245. 

Ponitesina, 136, 19S. 

Porlezza, 203. 

Portrush, 8. 

Portsmouth, 8z. 

Poschiavo, igS. 

Fosilipo, Grotto o^ 272. 

Poiiuoli (Horn. Puteoli), 273. 

Potsdam, 126. 

Prague, 127, 

Pratomagno (Mt.), 239. 

Presburg, 193. 

Prese, La, 198. 

Purple Mountain, 4. 

Queenstowii, I. 

Ragati, 133. 
Ramsgate, 75. 
Rapperschwyl, 133. 
Ratisbon, or Regensburg, 12 

Ravenna, 282. 
Realp, 139. 
Rcicheniu, 135. 
Reichenbach Talis, 141, 143. 
Remagen, io6, 
Remo, San, 183. 
Ren ton, 24. 
Resini, 275. 
Rheims, 15S. 
Rheineck, 107. 
Rheinfels, 110. 
Rhcingau, the, 113. 



Rheinstein, Castle of, i 
Rheinwaldthal, the, 135 

Rhine, Falls of the, 131 
Rhondocf, 105. 
Richmond, 71. 
Rieder Alp, the, 152. 
Riffelberg, the, 15a 
Rigi, the, 136. 
Rimini (Rom. Ariminull 
Ringgenberg, the, 142. 
Ripon, 38. 
Riva, 201. 

Rob Rov's Prison. 24. 
Rocca di Papa, 263. 
Rochester, 73. 
Rolandseck, 105. 
Romanshom, I3I. 
Rome, 245. 

Baths of CaracalU, 

Capitol, the, 257. 

churches, 2^0-255. 

Coliseum, the, 259. 

excursions from, 26 

Forum, the, 258. 

hotels, 246. 

Lateran, the, 249. 

Pantheon, the, 261. 

St. Peter's, 247. 

tombs, 262. 

Vatican, the, 255. 
Rorscharch, 131, 132. 
Rosa, Monte, 151, 204, : 
Rosengarten, 1 1 5. 
, Rosenheim, 196. 
Rosenhii^el, the, 134. 
Rosentaui, Baths of, 14; 
Rosenstein, 185. 
Roslin Castle and Chap 
Rotherham, 43. 
Rothesay, 27. 
Rotterdam, 95. 
Rouen, 173. 

Rougemont Castle, 80. 
Rousseau's Island, 147. 
Ronardentun Pier, 24. 
Rowsley, 84. 
Rddesheim, iia. 
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Ktieil, 172. 
Rugby, 50. 
Riitli, the, 13S. 
Rydal Mount, 16. 
Rydc, 83, 84. 

Salerno (Rom, Salernum), 279. 
Salive, Mont, 310. 
Salford, 81. 
Salisbury, 77. 
Sallenches, 148. 
Saltaire, 42. 

Salvador, Monte San, S03. 
Salzburg, 185. 
Salzig, no. 

Salzkammergut, the, 187. 
Samaden, 136, 198. 
San Remo, 183. 
Sargans, 133. 
Samen, 143. 
Samico, 20C 
Sanim, Old, 77. 
Scarborough, 85. 
Schanzle, the, 146. 
Schadenberg, the, 142. 
Schafberg, the, 188. 
Schaffhausen, 131. 
Scheideck, the Great, 141. 
Scheideck, the little, 144. 
Schevelingen, 96. 
Schiedam, 95. 
Schneehom, the, 136. 
Schonberg, Castle of^ in. 
Schonbrunn, 192. 
Schrainbach, Fall of the, 187. 
Schreckhom, the, 144. 
Schyn Pass, the, 136. 
Schynige Platte, the, 142. 
Sedan, 158. 
Se^^ontium, 10. 
Sejanus, Grotto o^ 27J. 
Sermione (Rom. Sirmio), 205. 
Seil Island, 27. 
Sesto Calende, 201, 203. 
Sevres, 170. 
Shakespeare's Cliff, 76. 
Sheffield, 42. 
Sherwood Forest, 43. 
Shottery, 54. 



Sibyl, Cave of the, 274. 
Sidelhom, the Little, 141. 
Siebengebirge, the, 104. 
Siena (Rom. Sena Julia), 242. 
Sierre, 150, 153, 20a 
Simplon Road, 148, 200, 209. 
Skerries, the, 8. 
Skiddaw, 17. 
Slough, 7a 
Snowdon, Mt., 303. 
Soissons, 1^8. 
Solfatara, the, 273. 
Solferino, 205. 
Sommering,or Semmering Pass, 

194, 202. 
Sonneck, Castle of, in 
Sorrento, 278. 
Southampton, 81. 
Spa, 94. 
Spires, 115. 
Splugen, 134, 135. 
Spliigen Pass, 132. 
St Alban's, 72. 
St. Bartholomew, 187. 
St Bernard, the, 151. 
St Cloud, 170. 
St Denis, 172. 
St Gall, 131. 

St Gennam-en-Laye, 171. 
St. Gilgen, 188. 
St Goar, no. 
St Goarshausen, no. 
St Gothard Road, 135, 138, 

201, 310. 
St Martin, 148- 
St. Moritz, 136. 
St Nicolas, 150. 
St Th^odule Pass, 151. 
St Wolfeang, 197. 
Staffa, 2& 

Stahleck, Castle of, in. 
Stalden, 155. 

Staubbach, Fall of the, 145, 
Stelvio Pass, 197, 202. 
Sternberg, Castle of, i la 
Stirling, 26. 
Stoke Pogis, 70. 
Stolzenfels, 109. 
Stonehenge, 77. 
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Tosculum, 268. 




Twickenham, 71. 


Stresa, aoi, 204. 




Strobl, 188. 


Uam-Var, 26. 


Stronachlachar Pier, 24. 


Uetliberg, the, 132. 


StudlM Royal. 37- 

Stufe di Nerone, 874. 


Ulm, .24- 


Unspunnen, 142. 


Stuttgart, 184. 


Uri, Bay ot 137. 


Surettahom, the, 136. 


Umer-loch, the, 138. 


Sustwi, 141, 153. 


Urqnhart Castle, ja 


Sydenham, 71. 
Syracuse, z3i. 


Utrecht, 97. 






Valordne (or V»l Otsii 


Taonnina, 280. 


Tarbert, 27. 


ValToumanche, iji. 


Tarbet,24. 


Vaucluse, 180. 


TarbolloD, 21. 


Venice, 2t6. 




VeDtnor, S3. 


Te^343. 

Tell's Chapel, 138. 


Verona, a 13. 


Vtt^lles, 171. 


T8te Noir, the, 148. 


Verviera,94,98. 


Tewkesbuiv, 56. 
ThionviUe. 15! 


Veanvius, 375. 


Vk^ljat V, 134. 
Vicenza {Rom. Vicetk) 


Thun, 145. 
"hun.Lalteo^ 145. 


Thuinibe^, the, 142. 


Vichy, 157, 179. 


Thumbeig, Castle of, HO. 


Viige, 150. 


Thittit 134, 13& 


V5eni«, 189. 




Vienna, routes to, 184. 


Tirano, 19& 


Viesch, IS*. 


TivoU {Rom. Tibur), 269. 


Vietri,279. 


Todtensee, the, 140. 


Villabanca, 313. 


Tor Castle, 29. 


Villeneuve, 147. 


Tor Hill, 79. 


Vincennes, 170. 


Tore Cascade, 5. 


Virgil, Tomb of, 27a, 


Torcello, 227, 


VUp, or Vtopach. 1501 1 
Viiinau, 136; 


Torquay, 81. 
Toufon, 182. 


Vorder-Rhein, th«, 133, 


Traaimeno, Lake, 240. 




Traunfall, (he, 187. 
Traunsee, the, 188. 


Wallenstadt, 133. . 
WalIenstadt,l^o(l 


Trefriw, 303. 


Warrington, 16. 
Warwialsi. 
Warwick CastI^ 53. 
Waterloo, Field 3Q<ti. 


■ -rent, or Trento, 201. 


Trtves, 94, 109. 


Trient,i49. 


Tneste (Rom. Tergeste), 195. 


We^, .36. 


Trosachs, the, 25. 


WelSar. 125. 


?„X^'- 
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Wdsshorn, the, 152. 
Wells, 78. 
Welmich, iia 
Wengern Alp, the, 144. 
Wetterhorn, the, 144. 
Whamdiffe Lodge, 43. 
Wiesbaden, 112. 
Wieht, Isle of, 83. 
Wilton, 77. 
Winchester, 77. 
Windermere Lake, 16. 
Windsor, 70. 
Winifred's (St) Well, 11. 
Wittenberg, 1261 
Wocrth, 158. 
Wol%ang, St^ 188. 



Wolfgangsee, the, 18& 
Wolfsbrunnen, the, 116. 
Wolverhampton, 55. 
Woodstock, 56. 
Woolwich, 72. 
Worcester, 55. 
Worms, 115. 
Wiirzburg, 121 

Yarmouth, 83. 
Yberg, the, 118. 
York, 38, 291. 

Zermatt, 15a 
Zug, 132. 
Ziirich, 132. 



ADDENDA. 

These names oocor in the " Travellei's Calendar and die " Appendix.' 

Hal, 296. 



Annecy, 288. 
Antignano, 295. ' 
Appenzell, 291. 
Arona, 312. 
Avellino, 296. 

Batersalp, the, 291. 
Br4, 292. 
Brack, 290. 

Chepstow, 303. 

Ebenalp, the, 293. 
Echternach, 296. 
E^eri, Lake of, 294. 
Emsiedeln, 288. 
Engstlenalp, the, 291. 
Ennetegg, 292. 
Entlebuch, the, 292. 

Foggia, 289. 

Genazzano, 289. 
Genzano, 297. 
Guildford, 309 



Laura, 296. 
Lichtenstein, 296. 
Londonderry, 302. 
Loreto, 294. 
Lugo, 292. 

Manfredonia, 289. 
Mariabrunn, 293. 
Mariazell, 290. 
Massa Lubrense, 292. 
Mercogliano, 296. 
Moncauieri, 293. ' 
Monmouth, 303. 
Mons, 296. 
Mont Joli, 292. 
Monte Vergine, 296. 
Mor^arten, the, 294. 
MoviUe, 300. 
MUnster, 293. 

Nafels, 289. 

Nebelhohle Cayem, 2961 
Nepomuk, 289 



Nivelles, 393. Sb Moritz (Valais), : 

Oberanunergau, 290. Tinnalp, the, 292. 

Tintem Abbey, 303. 
PiUen,389' 

Varallo, Z91. 
Rapallo, 190. Vire, 391. 

Rautifeldcr, the, 289. Vlaardinecn, 289. 

Reutlingen, 296. 
' Rosalien Capelle, 392. Wiidenswyl, 2SS. 

Ross, 303. Walcoort, 396. 

Weissbad, 391. 
Sachsele, 391. Wertheim, 393. 

Schiipf heim, 290. W«sen, 289. 

Seealp, the, agi. WUdkirchlt, 293. 

Sempach, 290. Wye, the, 303. 

Spezia, 393. 
Sladtalp, the, 293. Ypies, ags. 
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